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Ne other LIFE POLICIES «s liberal are as low in price, no others m 
cheap give as much for the money, as those of 


THE TRAVELERS, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


ASK THE AGENT FOR A COPY OF THE NEW 


-Payment Accident Policies.—Insuring against Accident up to 70 
years of age, and, if desired, returning amount of premiums to insured. 


Annuity Life Policies.—The only form issued which furnishes a regular 
income, and the lowest in premium rate. And the old favorite, 


(Combined Life and Accident Policies, at lower rates than most 
companies ask for life policies alone. 


Assets, $10,992,000. Surplus, $2,248,000. 


LG. BATTERSON, Pres.  RODNEY DENNIS, Sec. JOHN E. MORRIS, Ass’t Sec 










































“BUILT FOR BUSINESS.”’ “Improvement the Order of the Age.'’ 
THE ONLY PRACTICAL ‘aM 
THE NEW SMITH PREMIER 


Low-Priced Typewriter. 
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Ne TYPEWRITER. 
First-Class, ; Rapid, Durable. macaine, “Speed, ease of operation. nt ali, 
ty , $15 » Miustrated Catalogue mailed free te readers ¢/ this 





Catalogue free. Address, Typewriter Depart. Pors | The Smith Premier Typewriter Co. 
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Messrs. J. & R. 
Lamb constructed the 
first metal Eagle Lec- 
terns manufactured in 
this country. 
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* 
* * 

They have executed 
more commissions for 
such work than any 

oi, other firmin this coun- 
try. 
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More than 100 of 
their metal Eagle Lec- 
terns are now in use, 
including nearly a 
score in New York 
and Brooklyn alone. 
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They have a large 
variety of styles, includ- 
; ing the conventional 
Sorm of the Continental 
and English patterns, 
= = and the American nat- 
Wy Y jy, — ff ; > uralistic form. 
/ i] Pes 7 
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Eagle Lectern, placed in 8. Paul’s Cathedral, Syracuse, N. Y. Especial attention 
has been paid to the poise, attitude and proportion of the Eagle, and a great 
variety of design and arrangement is possible in the pedestal. 


* 
* * 


Messrs. LAMB INVITE A PERSONAL INSPECTION OF THE EAGLE LECTERNS NOW 
UNDER WAY FOR THE FOLLOWING CHURCHES : 
ST. JOHN’S CHURCH, NEW YORK, ‘“‘ WESTON ” MEMORIAL. 
Christ Church, Middle Haddam, Conn. 
Christ Church, Eddington, Pa. 
St. Michael's and All Angels, Anniston, Ala., ‘‘ Noble" Memorial. 
St. Michael’s Church, Bristol, R. I., “‘Locke’’ Memorial. 


J. & R. LAMB, 59 Carmine Street, New York. 


(SIXTH AVE. CARS PASS THE DOOR.) 








COX SONS, BUCKLEY & CO., 


+ Ghureh Furnishers 
3438 5th AVENUE, NEW YORK, 















AND LONDON, ENGLAND. 


ALMS BASINS, COMMUNION PLATE, ALTAR CROSSES 
CANDLESTICKS, VASES, ETC. 


Lecterns, Pulpits, Altars, Reredos. | 


EMBROIDERIES, ALTAR CLOTHS, DOSSALS. 


ee 


HANGINGS AND MATERIALS FOR WORKING. 





Memorial Brasses, Tombs, Etc. 


-SS TAINED GLASS#-— 


Clerical : Clotbing, : Bishops’: and : College : Robes. 





Prices and particulars for self-measurement sent on application. 
——— 


“ART GARNISHING CHURCHES.” $1.50. New Edition. 
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DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES FREE. 
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London, 


& CO. 
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New York, 


Munich, 


Stained Glass. 








The specialty of our Windows is the English or Antique 
treatment, correct and devotional drawing, combined with 
rich and harmonious coloring. 
English Antique Glass. 


We only use the finest 


REFERENCES: 


Cavalry Church, New York; Christ Church and St. Mark’s 
Church, Washington, D.C.; Trinity Church, Baltimore, Md.; St. 
Peter’s and St. Mark’s Church, Philadelphia; 
E. Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., Etc., Etc., Etc. 


Schermerhorn St. 


AMERICAN BRANCH: 


124 W. Twenty-third St., New York 





For more than twenty years many | 


kinds of nostrums containing phos- 
phates have been thrust before the pub- 
lic in imitation of 

CROSBY’S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES, 
but they all fail and do no good. Phos- 
phates of all descriptions, whether acid 
phosphates or alkaline, are useless because 
a phosphate is but a debased, used-up 
phosphite. 

CROSBY’S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 
have been used and recommended by the 
world’s best brain-workers. It invariably 
gives strength, relieves all nervous trou- 
bles, mental and bodily weaknesses, and 
loss of vitality. 


56 W. 25th Street, New York. 








For sale by druggists, or sent by 
mail, $1.00. 
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The only perfect substitute for 
Mother’s Milk. Invaluable in Chol- 
era Infantum and Teething. A 
pre-digested food for Dyspeptics, 
Consumptives, Convalescents. Per- 
fect nutrient in all Wasting Diseases. 
Requires no cooking. Our Book, 
The Care and Feeding of Infants, 


mailed free. 


Doliber-Goodale Co., Boston, Mass. 











Memory! Memory! Memory! 





In 1867, Dr. Pick came for the first time to the celebrated Uppingham School, 
in England, to deliver his course of lectures, after which he received the following 
testimonial from the Head-Master, the Rev. Edward Thring, the great authority on 
education. See Zhe Century, Sept., 1888; Zhe London Times, Oct. 14, 1887, etc. 


UpPINGHAM RUTLAND, 
March 25, 1867. 

I have much pleasure in bearing testimony to the efficiency of Dr. Pick asa teacher. Dr. Pick 
brought introductions to me from friends I trusted, and prevailed on me, rather against my will, to 
allow him to lecture to the school. The result, however, was that after hearing and seeing him work 
I put his name down on the list of the school staff as permanently appointed here. This will suffic- 
iently show the impression he made on us of his powers and knowledge. 


EDWARD THRING, M.A., Head-Master. 


Since then Dr. Pick repeated his lectures regularly every year in the school, and 
after an experience of twenty years Mr. Thring wrote the following letter on Oct. 
14, 1887, sending it to Dr. Pick with the following words: ‘‘I cannot speak too 
highly of your teaching ; you are very welcome to a testimonial.”’ 


THE ScHooL House, UppINGHAM RUTLAND, 
; Oct. 14, 1887. 

It gives me great pleasure to bear witness to the excellence and power of Dr. Pick’s teaching 
on memory. His distinction between memory and recollection is of vital importance. The whole of 
my working life as a learner of new things has been turned round and doubled in efficiency since I 
heard Dr. Pick. Had I known as a boy hew to work in the manner I now do from having listened to 
Dr. Pick’s instructions, I should have mastered and retained ten times as much knowledge as I now 
have, with a quarter of the labor. Dr. Pick’s method has the marvellous advantage of being the right 
method for acquiring all knowledge, the true way to apply mind; whilst it also has a few simple, but 
all-powerful rules by which the learning anything by heart is rendered possible and lasting. I work 
by Dr. Pick’s instructions myself, and 1 only wish every one had the inestimable advantage of doing 
the same. The system is short, simple and effectual. Practice only is required. 


EDWARD THRING, M.A., Head-Master. 





Dr. Pick’s Course of Instruction on Memory: 


FIRST LESSON.—The Fundamental Principles of the System— Practical Application to the Acquire- 
ment of Knowledge of any kind. 


SECOND LESSON.— Application to the Permanent Remembrance of Numbers and Statistics gener- 
ally—Numbers of Inhabitants of the Principal Countries in the World, etc. 


THIRD LESSON.—Application to the Study of History, Chronology, the Holy Scriptures, etc. 
FOURTH LESSON.—Application to the Study of Foreign Languages. 


FIFTH LESSON.—Application to the Study of Prose and Poetry—Proper Names—The Presidents 
of the United States—Series of Figures, etc. 


The above course will be delivered before schools, colleges and private classes, or the course will 
be given by correspendence. 

MEMORY AND ITS DOCTORS. From Simonidies to “ Lotsette.’ New Edition. Price, 
25 cents. 

Dr. Pick’s method of /mproving the Memory and Facilitating the Acquirement of Knowledge. 
Sent by mail. For particulars, address : 


DR. PICK, 
24 Union Square, New York City. 
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NEW HOLIDAY BOOKS 


FAMOUS ETCHERS. A collection of 20 etchings by noted European and American etchers, 
among whom are Otto Bacher, Unger, Moran, Guovengigl and Garrett. Folio, 12 x 17 
inches, Unique binding of leather and vellum cloth. Edition strictly limited to 280 numbered 
copies. Proofs on Holland paper, $15.00. 





ENDYMION. By Joun Keats. Illustrated by W. St. JoHN Harper. The gi/t-book of the 
year. This beautiful poem is now presented in the superb setting it deserves, being illustrated 
‘by numerous photogravures from original drawings made especially for this art edition, by W. 
St. John Harper, and printed in delicate tints in connection with the text. It has an appro- 
priate cover, in novel style, and altogether is the most artistic triumph in bookmaking ever 
achieved. 1 vol., royal quarto, cloth, $15.00. 


FEATHERS, FURS AND FINS, or Stories or ANIMAL Lire FoR CuILDREN. By CG 
EMMA CHENEY, KATE TANNATT Woops, Mrs. D. P. SANFORD, author of “ Pussy Tiptoe’s 
Family,” “ Frisk and his Flock,” etc., and others. A collection of most fascinating stories 
about birds, fishes and animals, both wild and domestic, with illustrations drawn by the best 
artists. 1 vol., quarto, cloth and gilt, $2.50. 


LITTLE ONES ANNUAL FOR 1890. Illustrated Stories and Poems for the Little 
Ones. Edited by WiLtIAM T. AbDAmMs (Oliver Optic). This beautiful volume consists of 
original stories and poems by the very best writers of juvenile literature, carefully selected and 
edited. Embellished with 370 entirely original illustrations. 1 vol., quarto, illuminated covers, 
$1.75. Cloth, gilt, $2.25. 


ZIGZAG JOURNEYS IN THE BRITISH ISLES. A visit to the mother country, 


with excursions among the lakes of Ireland and tbe hills of Scotland. Full of stories of history 
and romance. (ver 100 illustrations. 1 vol., small quarto, illuminated covers, $1.75. Cloth, 
$2.00. 

NOTRE DAME DE PARIS. By VICTOR Hu 0, With Su} jer illustrations by the celebrated 
French artists Rossi, Bieler and De Myrbach. No other popular edition of this great historical 
romance compares with this. The drawings were produced in Paris by Guillaume et Cie, at a 
cost of over /hree Thousand Woliars. 1 vol., 8vo, $3.00. 


THE RED MOUNTAIN OF ALASKA. By WILtI1s Boyb ALLEN. An exciting narra- 
tive of a trip through this most interesting but little known country, with accurate ey of 
the same. Full of adventures vividly portrayed by choice original illustrations by F. T. Merrill 
and others. 1 vol., $vo, cloth, gilt, $2.50. 


QUEEN. HILDEGARDE. By Laura E. RICHARDS, author of “ Four Feet, Two Feet, and 


No Feet.” A new book for girls and of the dest class. A second “ Little Women.” Beautifully 
dao with original designs by Garrett. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, $1.25 


CHATTERBOX FOR 1889. The leading juvenile of the world. Contains a great variety 
of original stories, sketches and poems for the young and every illustration which appears in it 
is expressly designed for this work, by the most eminent English artists. Over 200 full-page 
original illustrations. 1 vol., quarto, illuminated covers, $1.25. Cloth, gilt, $1.75. 


THREE VASSAR GIRLS IN RUSSIA AND TURKEY _ During the exciting scenes 
and events of the late Turko-Russian war, with many adventures both serioas and comic, I lus- 
trations by “ CHAMP” and others. 1 vol.,small quarto, illuminated covers, $1.50. Cloth, $2.00, 





Complete catalogues of standard and miscellaneous books sent on application. For sale 
by all booksellers or sent postpaid on receipt of price 
by the publishers. 





ESTES & LAURIAT, Boston, Mass. 
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A CYCLOPAEDIA FOR SELF EDUCATORS: 


JoHNson’s UNIVERSAL CycLop£piA has long enjoyed an enviable reputation for 
comprehensiveness and correctness. To enable it to meet the demand for the latest 
obtainable data on the subjects treated, the publishers have prepared a new and 
revised edition, giving the most careful attention to every detail. Of the eight 
thousand articles contained in the volumes, one hundred and fifty were written by 
the editors-in-chief, President Barnard, of Columbia College, and Prof. A. H. 
Guyot, of the College of New Jersey. Eminent specialists have edited the various 
scientific and literary departments, men whose names signed to the articles are a 
guarantee of their accuracy. In biography the volumes are especially rich, three 
hundred American names appearing, and four hundred foreign. The industrial 
arts come next in the amount of space occupied, sixty-two subjects being treated 
under that head. The departments of public and civil law, in charge of Presidents 
Woolsey and Dwight, are particularly valuable. Astronomy, botany, geography, 
history, medicine, music, mythology, physics, politics, and zodlogy each receive 
full attention. There is an entire avoidance of the expression of critical opinions, 
thus keeping it within the limits which were set for it, as simply a book of facts. 
This vast amount of material is well arranged with reference to saving the time of 
the reader, a praiseworthy feature being the many sub-divisions of subjects, by which 
is avoided the necessity of reading the whole of a long article when but one point is 
sought. The maps and illustrations are many and excellent. Taken as a whole, 
the Cyclopedia is as nearly perfect as the best work of its scholarly editors and con- 
tributors could make it.— 7he Chautauguan. 





From the Rt. Rev. F. D. Huntington, S.7.D., LL.D., Bishop of Central 
New York: 

‘*So many of the editors, associate editors and special contributors of JOHNSON’S 
UniversaL CycLop#o1a, are known to me personally as scholars and writers in their 
several departments, that I have no hesitation in certifying to the great value and 
unquestionable accuracy of the work as a whole, though I have been able to give it 
only a cursory examination. The scope of the undertaking goes much beyond that 
of any of the class that I am acquainted with. I have exchanged my subscription 
for the volumes of Encyclopedia Britannica, as far as published, even, for John- 
son’s.”’ 





A. J. JOHNSON & CO., Publishers, 


II Great Fones Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Cassell & Co.’s New Books. 





Just Published. A New Volume. By Max O’RELL, author of 


JONATHAN AND HIS CONTINENT, JACQUES BONHOMME. 


r JOHN BULL ON THE CONTINENT. By Max O’RELL, Author of “Jonathan and His 
t Continent,” “ John Bull, Jr.,” etc., etc. 1 vol., 12mo. Paper, 50 cts.; Cloth, 75 cts. 
1 New Edition (34th) Now Ready, of the most popular Book of this year. 
t JONATHAN AND HIS CONTINENT. Rambles through American Society. By Max 
y O’RELL and JACK ALLYN. Paper, 50 cts. Cloth, gilt, etc., $1.50. 
‘* A volume of sparkle and delight from title page to finish.""—Detvort /ree Press 
** There is not a dull page in it."—N. V. World. 
S ** One reads the book with a perpetual smile on one’s face.’’— Chicago News. 
. “* Will be read, talked of, and enjoyed.’’—Aoston Home Fournal. 
2 By the Author of “ As it was Written,” etc. 
1 GRANDISON MATHER; or, An Account of the Fortunes of Mr. and 
Mrs. Thomas Gardiner. By Stpney Luska (HARRY HARLAND). Author of “ As 
1 it was Written,” “ The Yoke of the Thorah,” “ Mrs. Peixada,” “A Latin Quarter Courtship,” 
) etc. I2mo, extra cloth, Price, $1.25. 
i THE LIFE AND TIMES OF THE RIGHT HON. JOHN BRIGHT. By WitutaM 
. ROBERTSON. Brought down to date by a well-known American Writer. 1 vol., 8vo, over 
, 600 pages and portrait of John Bright, taken from a recent photograph. Price, $1.50. “ Mr. 
Robertson had especial advantages for writing this life of the great reformer and statesman, 
f and it reads with all the absorbing interest that attaches to the well-known biography of a great 
. man.” 
; “Yours Merrily.” Mrashall P. Wilder. Six Thousand now ready. 
THE PEOPLE I’VE SMILED WITH. Recollections of a Merry Little Life. By 
; MARSHALL P. WILDER, the American Humorist. With two portraits, extra cloth, gilt top, 
: etc., $1.50. 
15 Blessed be he who with merry quip beguiles tedious hours or causes one flower of merriment to 
bloom in the desert of selfishness and sorrow. . . . His name is synonymous with mirth.’’—Joehn A 
Z Cockerill, Editor N. Y. World. 


** The book is full of good stories and clever bits cf pen portraiture. None can read it and not be amused 


It is impregnated with a fund of humor that is simply irresistible.”’ 


PLAIN TALKS WITH YOUNG HOME MAKERS. By F. McCreapy Harris 


(Hore LEDYARD). 1 vol., boards, new style; price, 40 cts. 


> 
: 
i THE COMING SCHOOL, By Eten E. Kenyon. A sequel to“ The Young Idea,” by 
t 
t 


Caroline B. Le Row. Boards, new style, 50 cents, cloth, etc., $1.00. 


MANNERS. A Hand-Book of Social Customs. Endorsed by the elite of New 
7 York. 1 vol. 16mo. New style of binding. Price, 50cts. ‘ Every subject in this little volume 
. is conveniently arranged, and no time is lost in getting to the point, and the rules laid down are 
those followed by the best society.” 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE FREE TO ANY ADDRESS. 


' | Cassell & Company, Limited, 


104 AND 106 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
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IS PRONOUNCED BY THE MOST EMINENT ENGLISH AND AMFRICAN SCHOLARS AND 
CLERGYMEN OF ALL DENOMINATIONS TO BE THE 


BEST TEACHERS’ BIBLE MADE. 


The great success of this book has been WON ON ITS MERITS, and we invite comparison as to 


Completeness of Helps, Clearness of Type, Strength of Binding and Paper. 


The vast amount of Biblical information contained in the “OXFORD” Teachers’ Bible is so 
compactly and systematically arranged, that the Sunday-School Teacher or Student will find it invalu- 
able in the Preparation of a Lesson, or in Bible Study. It is believed that nothing has been left 


undone in presenting, as far as possibleye A PERFECT TEACHERS’ BIBLE. 
THE “OXFORD” HELPS Contains the LATEST SCIENTIFIC and BIBLICAL DISCOVERIES. 


The Bishop of Edinburgh: “ Beyond question THE Bible for the busy clergyman, In beauty and excellence 


it has never been surpassed 
The Bishop of Liverpool; “This generation has great cause to be thankful for the Oxrorp Bisite For 


TRACHERS.”” 

The Archbishop of York : *‘ The notion of including in one volume all the helps that a clergyman or teacher 
would be likely to want for the study of the Bible, Has NRV&K BERN REALIZED BEFORE WITH THE SAMK SUCCESS,” 

The Rev. Marcus Dods, D.D., of Glasgow: ‘These Helps are an Encyclopedia in themselves, and put the 
lay reader in possession of the results of scientific study. Wherever there is a Bible they should go with it, They make 
the reader independent of commentaries, dictionaries, concordance. Everyone interested in the Bible will do his best 


to give them a wide circu'ation.” 
The Dean of York: * Its exce'lence cannot be surpassed.” 
Kev. Horatius Bonar, D.D., says: ‘* A noble ediuon, remarkably full and accurate, giving a wonderful amount 


of intormation under tne various heads.”’ 


ELEVEN EDITIONS. 


Six on best printing paper. 
Five on the celebrated ‘‘ Oxford” India Paper. 
Over One Hundred Styles from which to select, at prices varying from $1.25 to $17.50. 


Several handsome editions are made with the Apocrypha. 
FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


THOMAS NELSON « SONS, 


“OXFORD” BIBLE WAREHOUSE, 
33 E. Seventeenth St. (Union Square), NEW YORK. 
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LONGMANS, GREEN & COS 


NEW BOOKS. 





THE AFTERNOON LANDSCAPE, Poems and Translations. By THOMAS WENT- 

WORTH HIGGINSON. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00. 
“ . Touches a high plane of poetic sentiment and is at once manly and delicate intone. . 

TRAVELS IN THE ATLAS AND SOUTHERN MOROCCO. A Narrative ot 
Exploration. By Jos—EpH THoMsON, F.R.G.S., Author of “Through Masai-land.” With 63 
illustrations of life and scenery in Morocco, together with six maps. Crown 8vo, cloth, 504 
pages, $3 00, 

**To recommend it is a duty as well as a pleasure.""—N. }. /imes. 

UNSPOKEN SERMONS, By GEorGE MacponaLp, LL.D. Third Series. Crown 8vo, 
pp. vili.—262, cloth $1.50. 
By the same Author. 

Unspoken Sermons, First Series, $1.25. 

Unspoken Sermons. Second Series, $1.25. 

THE ALL-FATHER. Sermons Preached in a Village Church. By Rev. P. H. NEWNHAM- 
With Preface by Edna Lyall. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 
Fust ready. 

NATURAL RELIGION. The Gifford Lectures delivered at Glasgow, 1888. By F. MAx 
MULLER, M.A. Crown 8vo, pp. xix.—608, $3.00. 


THEATRE DE LA JEUNESSE. Twelve Little French Plays for School-Room and 
Drawing-Room. By Mrs. HUGH BELL. Fep. 8vo, go cents. 


By the same Author. 
Petit Theatre des Enfants. Twelve Tiny French Plays for Children. Fep. 8vo, 50 cents. 

** Nothing could be better calculated to serve at once for instruction and amusement. . . Nothing is 
introduced above the understanding or capacity of children of ten or twelve years.’’"—WN. Y. Critic. 

SUCH IS LIFE. A Novel. By May KENDALL, author of “Dreams to Sell,” “From a 
Garret,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

**4 book which is to be commended for the delicacy and vigor of its art as well as for the wholesome 
quality of the morals it inculcates.’’— Boston Beacon, 

STRENGTH, How to Get Strength and Keep Strong, with Chapters on Rowing and Swimming, 
Fat, Age, and the Waist. By RicHARD A. Proctor. With nine illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
75 cents. 

THE NEW REVIEW. Edited by ArcHIBALD Grove. Published monthly. 15 cents per 
number; yearly subscription, $1.75. 

‘«The magazine resembles in its general features the Contemporary Review, and the Nineteenth Century, 
with the attractive difference that its articles are fewer and shorter, and its price very much less.""—JULIAN 
HAWTHORNE, in America, *,* Prospectus on application, 

A REPLY TO DR. LIGHTFOOT” S ESSAYS. By the author of “Supernatural 
Religion,’’ 8vo. $2. { Immediately. } 

THE BOOK OF wennwmc DAYS. (On the plan of a birthday book.) With 96 
Illustrated Borders, a Frontispiece, Title Page, etc, By WALTER CRANE. And Quotations for 
each day, compiled and arranged by E. J. Rep, MAy Ross and MABEL BAMFIELD. Medium 
4to (124% x 9% in.), bound in Vegetable Vellum, $6.00. 
A New Book by A. K. H. B. 

“TO MEET THE DAY” THROUGH THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. Beinga 
Text of Scripture, with an Original Meditation, and a Short Selection in Verse for Every Day. 
By the author of “ Recreations of a Country Parson.” Crown 8vo. Cloth, red edges, $1.50. 


” 


(Immediately. ] 
OUTLINES OF THE LIFE OF SHAKESPEARE. By J. O. HALLiwett-PHitiips, 
» F.S.A., etc. (Eighth edition.) Two vols., royal 8vo, $6.00. [ Shortly. ] 





4 CATALOGUES SENT UPON APPLICATION. 





LONGMANS,GREEN & CoO., 15 East Sixteenth St, N.Y. 
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& LITERARY MARVEL. 
$2.50 PER VOLUME. 





Ca. 


Encyclopedia Britann 








POPULAR REPRINT. 


We are publishing a popular reprint of the Encyclopedia Britannica at $2.50 per 
volume. This is less than one-third the price of the original English edition published by 
A. & C. Black, of Edinburgh, which edition we are reproducing, page for page, map for 
map, and volume for volume. 

The same word begins and ends on any given page, as it does on any given page 
of the original edition. The same number of volumes (24) completes our set, as does the 
original, and at half the price of the Scribner or Stoddart editions, both of which are 
printed from the same original English edition, as is ours. 

No such book has ever been put upon the market, of such size and quality of bind- 
ing for so low a price. It is a well-known fact that it contains the highest character 
of knowledge and literature in the world; written by the most eminent living authors, 
the articles signed by 1500 eminent specialists will form in the aggregate over five-sixths 
of the contents of the work. In fact, it is the greatest work of its kind that has ever 
been published in the English language. 

We are reproducing from the latest volumes issued of the last (ninth) original English 
edition, of which the last and twenty-fourth volume has 4ust been completed. 

In offering the Encyclopedia at this unprecedented low price, the publishers have 
reason to believe the opportunity will not be lost by the purchasing public. 

The Encyclopedia Britannica isa library in itself and the knowledge of centuries 
focused. 

It stands ready on the shelves to answer every Question in Physics, History, Politics, 
Trade, Art, Geography and Philosophy ; to furnish the latest information wanted on every 
subject. It is everything in little. The Literary Marvel of the Age. 

One of our chief desires is to obtain as subscribers all those who ever entertained an 
idea of owning the Encyclopedia Britannica, but hesitated on account of the high price. 
We are now ready to deliver the set complete in twenty-four volumes. 

A correspondent writes us, ‘I was glad to see your advertisement. I knew the 
Encyclopedia Britannica was the Best and Now I consider it the cheapest." Sold only by 
subscription. Agents wanted. Address, 


THE HENRY G. ALLEN COMPANY, Publishers, 


739 and 741 Broadway, New York, and 126 Washington St., Chicago. 














The 
Century 
Magazine 


For the year 1889-90, will be remarkably varied in contents. 
Religion, Art, Science, History, Social Topics, and Fiction are some 
of the subjects that will be treated. Prof. Geo, P. Fisher, of Yale, 
has written for Tue Century a series of papers on “ The Nature 
and Method of Revelation,” in which he touches upon questions of 
living interest in connection with Christianity and the Bible. The 
series of articles on English Cathedrals will be continued. Other 
writers will touch upon interesting bits of Bible History. Seven 
writers, including Bishop Potter, the Hon. Seth Low, the Rev. Prof. 
Shields and others, have associated for the purpose of discussing 
questions of social interest. The result of their deliberations will 
be given to the public through the pages of Tue Century. Popular 
Science Papers on recent discoveries in Astronomy—especially 
those made with the Lick Observatory telescope, the largest in the 
World—will be presented to readers of THE Century, as will also 
a series of articles on Prehistoric America. Such well-known 
writers as Frank R. Stockton, Mark Twain, H. S. Edwards, Mrs. 
Amelia E. Barr, etc., will contribute the fiction. A Serial Story by 
Mrs. Barr, treats of the clashings of religious creeds in the time of 
Cromwell. Joseph Jefferson, the actor, whose creation of Rzp Van 
Winkle has made his name a household word, has written his Auto- 
biography. This will be one of the leading features of Tue 
Century during the coming year. A new volume begins with the 
November number. Tue Century costs $4.00 per year. Subscrip- 
tions are taken by booksellers and postmasters everywhere, and by 
publishers, to whom remittance should be made by check, money 
order, or in registered letter, addressed to 


The Century Co., 33 East 17th St., New York. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


ROBERT RAIKES’ 


~- 


The Story of the Sunday-School. 


A Memorial for Teachers and Scholars, by the REV. T. S. CARTWRIGHT, 
Rector of the Church of the Holy Communion, Paterson, N. J. 


This work contains a graphic narrative of the Origin, Progress, Position 
and Influence of Sunday-schouls, a Biographical Sketch of Robert Raikes, and 
a discussion of the all-important questions: Have Sunday-schools proved a 
failure? Why do we lose our elder scholars? What should be the relation 
between the Church and the School? How may the Sunday-school be improved? 
etc., etc. 

Practical and valuable suggestions are offered on the duty of the Church to the 
School; on the government, services, lessons, etc., of the school; and the whole 
is intended to supply needed information of the past, and to prepare for more 
efficient work in the future. 

The general testimony of the press is that it should be read by every mem- 
ber of the Church and every friend of the School. 


Price, 15 cents per copy; or 8 copies for $1.00. 


The first edition of 5000 copies is neariy exhausted. A circulation of 
100,000 copies is desired, out of the proceeds of which the author is aiming to 
pay for the building and furnishing of a new school and lecture room, with 
library, etc. 

FOR SALE BY 
W. EGERTON & CO., 


CoorpER UNION, NEW YORK. 





The American Church and its Name.—By the Hon. L. BRADFORD 
PRINCE. 64 pages, paper, 25 cents. 





Judge Prince argues in favor of a change of name in the corporate title 


of the Church in the United States. The interest taken in the articles by 
this distinguished representative of the Church has been so great that a 
reprint of the articles from the REVIEW became necessary. 
Sent on receipt of price by 
The Church Beview, 
P. O. Box 1839. NEw YORK. 














THOMAS WHITTAKERS NEW BOOKS. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 








CHRISTIAN UNITY AND THE HISTORIC EPISCOPATE. By Henry 
FORRESTER. §8vo, cloth binding. Price, $1.00. 


‘«It is with great diffidence, yet with much confidence, that the following pages 
are offered to the consideration of the American Church, and the Christian public 
generally—diffidence, on account of their divergence from the prevailing views ; 
confidence, because of the seemingly strong foundation upon which that divergence 
is based. If the prevailing theories are correct, this discussion of them will only fix 
them more firmly in the mind of the Church. If these theories are erroneous, it is 
time they should be replaced by something better. In any case, therefore, this essay 
may be of service to the cause of truth, and the heartiest desire of the writer will 
then have been accomplished.’’—From the Preface. 


WILLIAM AUGUSTUS MUHLENBERG. ByAnne Ayres. Fourth Edition. 
Royal 8vo, 524 pages, with two steel portraits, fac-similes, etc. Cloth extra. 


Price, $2.00. 


‘It is the merit of this delightful biography that it is unusually transparent as 
a medium through which to regard a remarkable man. His humility, his unfeigned 
desire to serve, his ardent temperament, husbanding all resources for positive benefi- 
cence, and his nature freely giving of its own abundance through channels only 
dreamed of by others. These have a perennial charm as set forth in this unpre- 
tending and satisfying biography. To have known such a man, even through a 
book, is to have received an inspiration from heaven.’’—Adtantic Monthly. 


DIABOLOLOGY. THE Person AND KincpoM or Satan. By Epwarp H. 
Jewett, S.T.D., Professor in The General Theological Seminary. 8vo, cloth. 
Price, $1.50. 

This work is, in so far as it goes, a thorough and scholarly examination of the 
oft-mooted, and frequently denied doctrine of a personal devil. As stated by the 
author in his Preface, ‘‘ These lectures were written in the hope that they might con- 
tribute, in some degree at least, to the removal of error, and the firmer confirmation 
of faith in the important doctrines of which they treat.’’ Although written primarily 
for the scholarly public, the style is simple, and the language clear and easily com- 
prehensible by the ordinary reader. Where quotations are given as foot-notes in 
their original languages, a translation is embodied within the text itself, and on the 
same pages. To such as deny with the Sadducees of old, the existence of a spirit 
world, the arguments presented may possibly possess but little convincing power ; 
but, to the believers in the literal character of Biblical statements bearing upon the 
subject, they will be welcomed as a strong and highly satisfactory confirmation of 
the ancient, orthodox faith. 





* Copies sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


THOMAS WHITTAKER, 
2 and 3 Bible House, NEW YORK. 
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WOULD YOU NOT LIKE TO KNOW 


what these Faces indicate? You can easily learn to read them as you would a book, and 


IF YOU WANT SOMETHING 


that will interest you more than anything you have ever read and enable you to understand 
all the differences in people at a glance, by the ‘‘SIGNS OF CHARACTER,”’ send for copy of 


HEADS AND FACES: How to Study Them. 


A new Manual of Character Reading for the people, by Prof. Nelson Sizer, the examiner 
in the phrenological office of Fowler & Wells Co., New York, and H.S. Drayton, M.D., 
Editor of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. The authors know what they are writing about, 
Prof. Sizer having devoted nearly fifty years almost exclusively to the reading of character, 
and he here lays down the rules empioyed by him in his professional work. 

This is a most delightful study and every one should know How to Read Character, and 
in this way be able to understand the motives and character of people met daily. This 
knowledge will enable employers to choose wisely and will enable employés to meet the 
requirements of peculiar people whom they may be required to please. 

A _— of Human Nature would save many asppelitonnte in social and busi- 
ness life 

This is the most comprehensive and popular work ever published for the price, 25,000 
copies having been sold the first year. Contains 200 large octavo pages and 250 portraits. 
Send for it and study the people you see and your own character. If you are not satisfied 
after examining it, you may return it, and money will be returned to you. 

We will send it carefully by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price, 40 cents in paper, or $1 
in cloth binding. Agents wanted. Address, 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, 777 Broadway, New York. 


N. B.—If you will mention THE CHURCH REVIEW in writing, we will send you free a 
sample copy of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, an illustrated magazine of HUMAN NATURE, 
published monthly at $1.50 a year; 15 cents a number. 

N. B. No. 2.— We wish to call the attention of clergymen and other public speakers, 
to “THE NATURAL SystTeM of ELOCUTION AND ORATORY,” by Rev. Thos. A. Hyde, the 
best work ever published on the subject. Price, $2.00. Descriptive circular free. 
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REFERENCE BOOKS "eS.Sv8%" 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPADIA. 


REVISED AND REWRITTEN. 
New Type. New Illustrations. New Subjects. New Maps. 


Vols. I, II, III & IV Ready. 
To be completed in 10 Volumes,—issued at Intervals. Price per volume: Cloth, $3.00; 
Sheep, $4.00; Half Morocco, $4.50. 
The large attention paid to American topics in this edition makes it one of the best 
Encyclopedias in the market. 


Edited and published under the auspices of W. and R. Chambers, Edinburgh, and J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company, Philadelphia. 


Specimen pages mailed on application. 





THE BEST AUTHORITY, 


Worcesters Unabridged Dictionary. 


THE STANDARD OF THE LEADING PUBLISHERS, MAGAZINES and NEWSPAPERS. 
The Dictionary of the Scholar for SPELLING, PRONUNCIATION 
AND ACCURACY IN DEFINITION. 
NEW EDITION 
The largest and most complete Quarto Dictionary of the English language. 2,126 pages. Con- 
tains thousands of words not to be found in any other Quarto Dictionary. 





In the face of the most bitter opposition, Worcester’s Dictionary has won its way solely upon 
its merit, until it is now recognized as “ BY FAR THE BEST AUTHORITY AS TO THE PRESENT USE OF THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE.” 

Every edition of Longfellow, Holmes, Bryant, Irving, Whittier, and other eminent American 
authors, follows Worcester. “It presents the usage of ali great English writers.’’ 


Write for Circular and Testimonials. 


Lippincott’s Gazetteer of the World. 


New Edition, thoroughly revised, entirely reconstructed, and greatly enlarged. 
Containing notices of over 125,000 places, together with a Series of Supple- 
mentary Tables of Population, embodying the most recent Census Returns. 
One volume, imperial octavo, embracing 2,680 pages. Price, in Library Sheep, 
$12.00; in Half Turkey, $15.00 ; in Half Russia, $15.00. 








*« An absolute necessity to every well-appointed library and office. .. . For needful reterence it is simply invalu- 
able.”’— Presbyterian Banner. 

‘« The costly and pores | reconstruction of the work gives to the public in effect a new and valuable book ot 
reference.”’"—New York Evening Post. 

** No other work rivals this in accuracy and thoroughness. Itis indispensable for public and private libraries, 
for students, and for all who desire authentic information concerning their own and other countries.’’—Seston Journal. 





*..* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by the Publishers, post-paid, on receipt of the price. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 


715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
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PORTER & COATES’ 


NEW BOOKS. 





READINGS IN CHURCH HISTORY. By the Rev. JAmes S. SToNnE, D.D., Rector of 
Grace Church, Phila.; author of the //eart of Merrie England, etc. In this volume are 
carefully examined and interestingly set forth the prominent periods of ecclesiastical history, 
and much is told of the persons, books, customs and movements which thereto belong, $1.50. 


The book deserves a wide circulation among Church people, and especially among the religious 
minded of the denominations. It cannot fail to soften asperities, remove prejudices and lead humble 
souls to enquire further about that Society which possesses what is so dear to the American mind, his- 
toric interest. We trust that all our readers will purchase a copy, or gently insist on their rector plac- 
ing a few in the parish library.— 7he Church Review, July, 1889, 


TRUE TO HIS COLORS. By Harry CAstLemon, 8 illustrations, 1t2mo. Cloth, extra, 
black and gold, $1.25. 


LUKE WALTON, THE CHICAGO NEWSBOY. By Horatio Acer, JR, Iilus- 


trated 16mo. Cloth, extra black and gold, $1.25. 


STORM MOUNTAIN. By Epwarp S. Ettis. Illustrated 16mo, Cloth, extra, black and 
gold, $1.25. 


STELLA RAE; or The Yoke of Love.—A Story for Girls. By Hakrierrr 


E. Burcu. [Illustrated 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


ESTHER’S FORTUNE; A Romance for Girls. By Lucy C. Litt. Iilustrated 


12mo. Cloth, extra, brown and gold, $1.50. 


BAYARD CLASSICS.—First Series. Rochefoucauld’s Maxims and Moral Retlections. 
Chesterfield’s Letters, Sentences, and Maxims. Story of Chevelier Bayard. Table Talk of 
Napoleon the Great. Limp, french seal, round corners, gilt edges, per set, $7.00. Half calf, 
gilt top, per set, $8.00. Half crushed morocco, gilt top, per set, $9.00. 


BAYARD CLASSICS.—Second Series. Abdallah; or, The Four-Leaved Shamrock. 
History of Caliph Vathek. My Uncle Toby. Rasselas, Prince of Abyssinia. Limp, french 
seal, round corners, gilt edges, per set, $7.00. Half calf, gilt top, per set, $8.00. Half crushed 
morocco, gilt top, per set, $9.00. 


LEATHER STOCKING TALES. Otsego edition. J. Fenimore Cooper. 5 volumes 


Cloth, gilt top, per set, $6.25; half calf, gilt, per set, $10.00. Sold in sets only. 





PORTER & COATES, Publishers, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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E. & J. B. YOUNG & G05 NEW BOOKS. 


THE Pe Tine CLAIMS. A Critical Inquiry by RICHARD FREDERICK LITTLEDALE, LI 
D.C.L. 16mo, $2.00. 

Contents.— Legal Sehiene> of Scripture—Legal Evidence of Liturgies and Fathers—Legal Evidence of Conciliar 
Decrees—Legal Evidence of Acts, Conciliar, Papal, and Patristie—Lack of Preof for St. Peter’s Episcopate at 
Rome—Dawn of the Papal Monarchy—Legal Breaks in the Chain of Prescription— Final Collapse of the Papa! Succes- 
sion—Table of Legal Flaws in Papal Succession—Note on the False Decretals, and Index. 


THE INFALLIBILITY OF THE CHURCH. A Course of Lectures delivered in the 
Divinity School of the University of Dublin. By GE&oRGE SALMON, D.D., Provost of Trinity 
College, Dublin. Author of “ A Hisforical Introduction to the Study of the New Testsment.” 
8vo, cloth, pp. 522. Price, $5.00. 

**The whole matter is presented by Dr. Salmon i in clearest lang guage, not infrequently with grim humor, and always 
with a host of authorities or the force of irresistible logic to back him.’’— Zhe Churchman. 


SUNLIGHT AND SHADOW OF THE CHRISTIAN LIFE, Sermons preached 


for the most part in America by the Rev. W. J. KNox-LITTLE. 12mo, cloth, $1.75. 

THE INCARNATION AS A MOTIVE POWER. Sermons by WiLtiaM Bricut, 
D.D., Canon of Christ Church, Oxford, 12mo, cloth, $1.75. 

THE CHILDREN’S FAITH. [astructions to Children on the Apostles’ Creed. By EpwarpD 
OsBorNE, Mission Priest of 5. John Evangelist. With illustrations. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT, and 
an Investigation into Modern Biblical Criticism. By Frofessor GEORGE SALMON, D.D. A 
new, revised, and cheaper edition. { Nearly ready. ] 

A NEW EDITION OF MAITLAND’S DARK AGES. Tue Dark Aces; Essays 
illustrating the State of Religion and Literature in the Ninth, Tenth, Eleventh and Twelfth 
Centuries. By S. R. MarrLanp, D.D. With an introduction by FREDERICK STOKES, M.A. 
8vo, cloth, pp. §37- Price, $3.00, net; by mail, $3.25. 


E. & J. B. YOUNG &CO., 





THE INTERNATIONAL CYCLOPEDIA. 
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IX REA & “ is up with the times,""—Prestpent SEFLYVE. Smrru Cortirer, Mass. 
s SONS |* It is remarkably accurate “—EDWA RD EVERETT HALE, Boston, Mass. 
WHY ‘It is the ‘deal Cyclopedia.”—Pror. JACOBS, Evansvitte, Wis 
haw "U wide range of subjects is of inestimable value.’ "—Pror. CHAS. F. SMITH, VAwpersiLt 
U SH } NIVERSITY, TENN . 
Yo ouLo ‘It gives both ‘sides of important questions and decides nothing.”"—Rev. HOWARD CR¢ SBY, 
BUY IT. New Yorx. . 
| ** No one can make a mistake in purchasing this work.’’—Prestpent GATES, Iowa COLLece 


Sold for CASH or on our EASY PAYMENT PLAN. Delivered FREE of EXPENSE. 


Salesmen Wanted. Address Sunscrirprion DerarTMENT 
DODD, MEAD & CO., Publishers, 753 and 755 Broadway, New York. 
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EVERY LADY 
WANTS & ASILK DRESS 


This is your opportu- 
nity. A mew de- 
parture. SILKS di- 
7 rect from the manufac- 
turers to you. 

Our reduced prices 
bring the best goods 
withinreachofall. 

We are the only 
manufacturers in 
the U. 8. selling 
direct to con- 
summers. You 
take no risk. We 
warrant every 
piece of goods as 
FA represented, or 
money refund- 
ed. See our re- 
ferences. We 
sare the oldest 

































turers in the 
U.s. Establish- 
ed in 1838, with 
over 50 years’ ex- 
perience. We 
guarantee the 
CHAFFEE 


DRESS SILKS, 


for richness of 
color, superior 
finish and wear- 
king qualities, to 
be unexcelled 


We 
offer these Dress Silks in Gros Grains, 
Satins, Surahs, Faille Francaise and Aida 
Cloths, in Blacks only. 

Send us a 2c.-stamp (to pay postage ) and 
we will forward you samples of all our 
styles free with prices, and you can see 
for yourselves, 


O. §. CHAFFEE & SON, 


Mansfield Centre, Conn. 
Refer, by permission, to First National Bank, 
Windham National Bank,Dime Savings Bank, Wil- 
limantic Savings Institute, of Willimantic, Conu 


We send to all partsof the U.S. 

With each Dress Pattern we 

——- the buyer with 1000 

ards Sewing Silk and enough 

ee Silk Braid to bind bottom of 


THE GOODS si*cstvsres'se PREPAID 
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James McCreery & Co. 





Choice Novelties in Woollen Dress 
Goods for the Fall are now ready. 

Mouchoir patterns, Corner designs, 
Panels, Pentes, and many varieties of 
bordered material are characteristic for 
use in combinations. 

In Fancy Woollen Fabrics, to be made 
up alone or in combination, Plaid and 
Ombré effects, ranging from delicate, 
nearly invisible 


blocks and checks to | 





Darlington, Runk & Co., 


1126 & 1128 
Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia. 








General Dry Goods 


most brilliant Scotch clan colorings, are | 


to be the leading styles. 
Samples and information sent on 
request. 


James McCreery & Co. 


Broadway and lith St., 
New York. 


| For Ladies’ Wear. 





Mail Orders Carefully Filled. 





A COMPLETE SET 


OF THE 


Church Review 


FOR SALE. 


BOUND IN HALF MOROCCO. 


COPIES WANTED OF 


1879, 1880, 1881, 


1883, and 1S84. 





‘LLL Dawes Heath Exerciser 


For Brain-Workers and Sedentary People, 


Gentlemen, Ladies and 
Youths, the Athlete or 
Invalid. A complete 
gymnasium. Takes up 
but 6 inches square floor 
room; something new, 
scientific, durable, com- 
prehensive, cheap. In- 
dorsed by 20,000 physi- 
cians, lawyers, clergy- 
men, editors and others 
now using it. Send for 
illustrated circular, forty 
engravings; no, charge. 


Prof. D. L. DOWD 


Scientific Physical 
and Vocal Culture, 

















§ East 1th St, New York. 








Children Cry for Pitcher’s 


CAS TORIA 


‘« Castoria is an excellent medicine for children. Mothers have 
repeatedly told me of its good effect upon their children.’’ 
DR. G. C. OSGOOD, 
Lowell, Mass. 








‘« Castoria is the very best remedy for children of which I am 
acquainted. I hope the day is not far distant when mothers will 
consider the real interest of their children, and use Castoria instead 
of the various quack nostrums which are destroying their loved ones, 
by forcing opium, morphine, soothing syrup and other hurtful agents 
down their throats, thereby sending them to premature graves.”’ 

DR. J. F. KINCHELOE, 
Conway, Ark. 





‘« Castoria is so well adapted to children that I recommend it as 
superior to any prescription known to me.”’ 
H. A. ARCHER, M.D., 
111 So. Oxford St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





‘‘Our physicians in the Children’s Department have spoken 
highly of their experience in their outside practice with Castoria, and 
although we only have among our medical supplies what is known as 
regular products, yet we are free to confess that the merits of Castoria 
has won us to look with favor upon it.’’ 

UNITED HOSPITAL AND DISPENSARY, 
ALLEN C. SMITH, Pres. Boston, Mass. 


WHAT IS CASTORIA ? 


Castoria is Dr. Samuel Pitcher’s Prescription for Infants and 
Children. It contains neither Opium, Morphine, nor other Narcotic 
substance. It is a harmless substitute for Paregoric, Drops, Soothing 
Syrups and Castor Oil. It is pleasant. Its guarantee is thirty years’ 
use by Millions of Mothers. Castoria destroys Worms and allays 
feverishness. Castoria prevents vomiting Sour Curd, cures Diarrhoea 
and Wind Colic. Castoria relieves teething troubles, prevents con- 
vulsions, cures constipation and flatulency. Castoria assimilates the 
food, regulates the stomach and bowels, giving healthy and natural 
sleep. Castoria is the Children’s Panacea—the Mother’s Friend. 
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Preface. 


N sending out the last volume of the year, we wish to 
send with it a few words to our subscribers and friends, 
not one of whom, we believe, will say that we have failed 
to fulfil the promise made in the first volume of THE 
REVIEW in its present quarterly form—April, 1889. 

We are now giving to the Churchmen in the United 
States and Canada the most comprehensive ecclesiastical 
review that has ever been published. 

We have placed it upon a sound and secure financial 
basis. We believe thatits business management is as good 
as that of any other periodical in the country. We can add 
that there has been a steady increase in its subscription 
list, and that too, chiefly among the laity, the constituency 
we are most anxious to reach. And we hope that the day 
is not distant when it will be an exception to find a promi- 
nent layman in the Church who is not a subscriber to THE 
CHURCH REVIEW. 

Each volume bears witness to the fact that. every 
school of thought in the Church is: on an equal footing in 
the pages of THE CHURCH REVIEW, even to the discussion 
of the last notable book in Theological literature. 

THE REVIEW bound up, as it is now, in cloth ought to 
be in every Sunday School and Parish Library in the 
Church. Many of the rectors of the large city parishes 
have already ordered it for that purpose, and we hope 
others will follow their example. Surely with its new 
departments of Parish and Sunday School Library Books ; 
Pamphlets, Tractates, Sermons, etc.; Annuals and Books o0/ 
Devotion; Parish Tracts ; The Music of the Church; and the 
Ecclesiastical Register, it is deserving of such a place in 


every parish. 


ua 





Preface. 
It is to-day the highest authority on the literature it 
brings under review. As its critical notices will show, a 


book ts read before it ‘s reviewed, and by some one competent 


to pronounce judgment upon it. Finally it is not the rival 


of any other periodical in the Church. It stands alone, 
and at “the head of our American Church periodical litera- 
ture.” This claim may be made with greater assurance 
to-day than six years ago, when the declaration was made 
by fifty-nine of the American Bishops over their signa- 


tures. 


Publisher's Announcement. 


THE CHURCH REVIEW will be published as nearly as possible in the 
middle of the months of January, April, July, and October. Each issue 
will contain 350 pages, and will be sent to regular subscribers on receipt of 
$4, in advance, for four numbers, or $1, payable on the receipt of each 
quarterly issue. 

Bound in Cloth. 

THE CHURCH REVIEW is now bound in cloth for Private, Sunday School 
and Parish Libraries, making four beautiful volumes a year. The annual 
subscription is $5 in advance, for the four volumes, or $1.25, payable on 
the receipt of each volume. 

Subscribers can order cloth covers at 25 cents for each quarterly voluine. 
In sending the order for cloth covers, the number of the volume or volumes 
should be given. 

Checks, Money Orders, Drafts, etc., should be made payable to Tuk 
CHURCH REVIEW, and addressed to P. O. Box 1839, New York City. 


HENRY MASON BAUM, 
Editor and Publisher. 
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Revelation and Discovery. 


NY attempt at the interpretation of the Bible presup- 
poses some theory of Inspiration and of Revelation. 
The theory may be assumed—even unconsciously assumed 
—or it may be formally stated. But itis there; and it not 
only underlies the interpretation and exposition we may 
give, whether to the Bible as a whole—to any one special 
Book of the Bible—or to any particular passage in that 
Book. And it will often happen that two widely different 
and even contradictory statements of the doctrine which is 
believed to be contained in the passage, will be found to 
have taken this difference and grown to this wide diversity 
simply and solely from a difference in the theories of Inspira- 
tion and Revelation, with which the two interpretations 
took their start in this work. 

We shall best accomplish our object, I think, here as 
elsewhere, when we have the same object in view—clear- 
ness in the conception of our subject—by approaching it 
in the way of adscissio finitimt. And this process implies 
at the beginning and as its starting point, a complete 
division of the whole into co-ordinate parts. 

The contents of the mind which we may call knowledge, 
ideas, thoughts, opinions, etc., may be divided, for our 
present purpose, into four parts: (1) the idea of individual 
objects; and the second, which has three sub-divisions, (a) 
Revelation ; (6) Discovery ; (c) Tradition. 

Ideas of the first class, as I have explained in a former 
paper, are made by the mind itself. Itderivesthe elements 
of those ideas from the real objects around us, and the 
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mind within us, and puts them together into complex 
ideas of things, under rules and influences that we need 
not now consider. Ideas of this class are expressed by a 
single term—a word—which is a noun, the name of the 
thing, or of the class to which the thing belongs. 

But when we come to sentences, nouns with verbs 
showing a relation between the things, we enter upon the 
second class, which I have subdivided into the three parts: 
Revelation, Discovery, and Tradition. 

When the verb is “is” or simply the verb “to be,” 
the judgment -or affirmation need not express anything 
more than a relation between subject and the predicate, 
the knowledge of which is gained in the act of observation, 
by which we cognised the subject ; thus, I say “this paper 
is white.” I see, not its whiteness, as is commonly said, 
but the paper which is white, and it must be white or of 
some color, or I could not see it at all. Hence, if I see it I 
can affirm it to be of the color it has when I seeit. And 
were it not of that color at the moment it would not be that 
paper; though, of course, the color may change the next 
instant. So of the mind. I may say, “I perceive,” which 
is equivalent to I am perceiving, or “the mind” which I 
call I “is perceiving.” If it were not perceiving something, 
or engaged in some other act, as reasoning, remembering, 
etc., I could not (such is the limitation of my powers of 
acquiring the elements of knowledge—elementary ideas), 
I could not, I say, perceive or be conscious of the mind or 
of myself. Hence, the copula in this case also is implied; 
or, if one likes the form of expression better, he may say, it 
is given in the very act of cognition, in such a way and to 
such an extent that the act could not take place without it. 

This is but the famous dictum of Descartes cogito, ergo 
sum, But it is certainly as old as S. Augustine, for he says 
even if I err I am “ Sz enim fallor, Sum” [De Civit. Det, xi, 
cap. 26]. And he adds, even “if I err in that which I 
think I know beyond all doubt I do not err in this that I 
know that I am,” and that I am thinking or doubting. 

But the moment we go beyond this, we imply an 
element that is not given in actual observation, and which, 
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therefore, implies something of metaphysics—some theory 
of knowledge. 

For example, I say “I lift this paper.” The objects— 
the I and the paper—are matters of observations; but how 
about the verb “lift?” I am conscious of self or the I, and 
I see the paper, and see it, too, in the state of rising. I 
see it “white” and “rising.” But how about the active 
verb, the lifting? Do 1 lift the paper—or does the paper 
rise, and raise my hand with it? Iam conscious, we will 
suppose, of the effort to raise my hand and to lift the 
paper; but the connection between the mind and the 
brain, or the nerves, or the muscles, the hand, in short, is 
what I have not immediately cognised. It must be, as I 
think, to me and to us all, as colors are to the blind, or 
sounds to the deaf. They may have abundant evidence 
of the existence of colored and sonorous objects, of reason 
to believe in their reality; but they have no faculty, or 
sense organ, or other means to see them and know them 
immediately and at firsthand. Howthen? It is the result 
of reasoning. I may reason from the nature of self, and 
of the paper, that if the two move in connection, so that 
the one or the other must be the cause of the motion; it 
must be I and not the paper that moves the one the other. 
I move the paper, and it is not the paper that forces my 
hand upward from the table on which it was lying. 

Or, again, out of my window I see a horse and a cart 
moving conjointly in a certain direction. On the sidewalk, 
just beyond, I see a man and a wheelbarrow, moving, both 
of them, in the same direction. From my knowledge of the 
nature of the four objects I have no hesitation in saying 
that “the horse draws the cart and the man pushes the 
wheelbarrow—although the barrow goes before the man 
as the horse does before the cart. Such affirmations may be 
called, if we choose to do so, @ priori judgments or the 
matter of 2 priort knowledge, or—which would be more 
exact and precise still—the 4 priori element of our knowl- 
edge. 

But in the vast majority of cases the affirmation—that 
is the use of the verb—is based on an induction of facts 
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or instances; and the history of knowledge is full of 
the instances in which the effect has been mistaken for 
the cause, and vice-versa, and the element or portion af our 
knowledge that comes from this source or process—we may 
call, for sake of a name, the 4 posteriori knowledge. 

But let us pass to the subject more immediately before 
us: Revelation, Discovery, and Tradition, and theirrelations 
to each other. 

It will be convenient to take up these topics in an 
order the inverse of that in which I have stated them 
above. 

By Tradition I mean, in this connection, that which we 
receive from others by way of instruction, and take on 
their authority. Besides, what we take consciously 
and avowedly from others, by way of instruction, we have 
taken a large share of the knowledge we have, and the 
opinions we hold, from others unconsciously. It is em- 
bedded in the phrases we learn in our childhood, and in the 
language we continue to use. We continue to say, “the 
sun rises,” but no scientific man believes it. We may think 
it is natural enough for those of us who have the use of 
our eyes to speak thus; but the fact is, the blind use the 
same form of expression. They say, “the sun rises ;” and 
the words when used by them imply the same fact as when 
used by us. We continue to say, “heat comes from the 
sun” while modern philosophy says that “heat is only a 
mode of motion,” and cannot be properly said to “ come” or 
to “go” anywhere. 

Most of what we learn from others, and take consciously 
and intentionally, or unconsciously and without considera- 
tion or hesitation, is doubtless true, if we regard the total 
amount, rather than fix our minds on the comparatively 
few propositions that we first question and finally come to 
find doubtful at least, if not absolutely untrue. 

The characteristic of this part of knowledge is that we 
receive it from others, and take it on their authority. 

Under the term Discovery, I have included that the 
characteristic of which is that we find it out for ourselves, 
and accept and hold it because we believe or know it 
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to be true from the result of our mental acts in discover- 
ing or investigating it. 

Discovery may be of facts, or of principles and laws. 
by simple observation or by induction and generalisation. 
I do not know, for example, whether the flowers on the 
table yonder are natural or artificial. I take hold of them, 
or smell of them, and find by either touch or odor, that 
they are artificial. It is a discovery of what I did not 
know before, and in a sense, every act of sense-perception, 
as well as every act of consciousness, is a discovery, but 
we seldom speak of it as a discovery unless there has been 
some question about it and some desire to know which led 
us to make the effort that resulted in our newly-acquired 
knowledge. 

But for the most part what we call Discovery is the 
result of processes of reasoning and often of long contin- 
ued investigation of facts. And it may be in either the @ 
priori method or in the 4 fosteriort. 

All pure mathematics is in the 4 priori method ; and so 
also must be the fundamental laws of logic or of reasoning. 

In the course of my investigations into the nature of 
numbers, I find that the product of the sum and the differ- 
ence of two numbers must always be the difference of their 
squares—the difference between the consecutive squares 
as 4, 9, 16, etc., must be an increasing difference; and, 
moreover, that increase must always—everywhere, on 
all occasions, and for all persons—be the constant sum of 
two, that the rate of increase of any sum made up of two 
numbers, connected by a plus sign, only one of which is 
variable is the same as that of the variable itself. So, in 
quantity or form, I find that a straight line is always, and 
always must be, the shortest between two points; that the 
area of a triangle is just half that of a rectangle of the 
same base and altitude. And so throughout the whole 
domain of mathematics, including analytics and the cal- 
culus. Of course, one may receive these truths by “ Tradi- 
tion,” but they were first attained by Discovery, and each 
one of us who now comes to possess them must discover 
them anew by the help, it may be, of teachers and text 
books. 
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And the same is true of that much despised, much 
neglected, and most abused subject, Logic. Most of our 
text books give us only “Tradition.” They do not help us 
to discover. Nay, in many cases, the authors themselves 
do not seem to have had any idea of discovery or com- 
prehension of the subject, as if anything more than learn- 
ing rules and formule (by heart) were possible or to be 
expected. Hence, we easily learn—or at least I do—to dis- 
trust a man who begins to treat of a subject, where reason- 
ings must be an important element, by making a display 
of his mastery of logical terms; or, who, in fact, shows a 
consciousness of the fact that he is aware that he is using 
them, and thinks either to protect himself from error or 
to gain the confidence of his readers by their use. But, 
after all, the principles on which the nineteen accepted 
forms of the syllogism are founded are such as to give the 
same certainty to any conclusion—however long the 
sorites, however numerous the steps and intermediate 
terms may be—as there is to the premises; or, rather, 
to the weakest of them, if only we avoid all ambiguity of 
terms, ambiguous middle, and equivocation. 

But, as already said, by far the largest share of what 
we attain, or the human race has attained by Discovery, 
is, if we regard quantity rather than the importance— 
theoretical importance I mean, not practical—in the 
domain of @ posteriori knowledge, the departments of 
natural science and of history. By this method we have 
learned what we know of history and the philosophy of 
history, and in these two I include, as subordinate to the 
understanding of history, psychology, moral philosophy, 
political economy, law and jurisprudence, as well as states- 
manship. By this method, too, we have learned what we 
know of chemistry, mineralogy, of physics and astronomy, 
of natural history, including geology and meteorology— 
even down to earthquakes, volcanoes, cyclones, and sun 
spots. America was a discovery in 1492; the Copernican 
system was a discovery in 1507; Kepler's three laws of 
motion were a discovery. Newton's law of gravity was a 
discovery. Galileo's law of the velocity of falling bodies 
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was a discovery. Dalton’s law of definite proportions and 
multiple combinations in chemistry was a discovery. 
Tyndall's announcement that in nature, and everywhere 
throughout the domain of mere matter, particles and 
masses, atoms, molecules and masses, all and alike, act 
directly on each other, thus reducing the so-called “forces 
of nature,” heat, light, etc., to the category of mere frictions, 
was a discovery; as was also his announcement that “heat 
is but a “ mode of motion,” and not a substance at all. And 
so, to name but one more, was the fact or law of evolution, 
announced by Wallace and Darwin, a discovery, so far as 
there is any truth init—and a most valuable and suggestive 
discovery it is, too: one that has scarcely been surpassed 
in its comprehensiveness and practical value, if we only 
understand and apply it rightly, in all the discoveries of the 
past or in any or all that we may expect in the future; for 
it leads to an enlarged and most comprehensive view of 
natural theology, and throws a flood of light into the pages 
of the Bible records of the Revelations which Gop has 
made toman. Everything in that Holy Volume appears 
in a new light, and Gop is seen in all things. 

Now in all this wide range of discovery and attainment, 
the one characteristic fact and feature is the fact that the 
result attained, whether true or false, although they are 
for the most part true at the first, and will be all of them 
sO, as we may believe and hope in the end—are attained 
by the mental activity of the men themselves, with a con- 
scious effort at discovery and consciousness of mental 
activity in the pursuit of them, and in the exercises of such 
minds and such mental furniture as afl men possess, though 
in widely different degrees. But in all cases the mind is 
the active agent in attaining the knowledge—it is Discovery. 

But as to Revelation, what is it? And is there any? 
We have seen that in Tradition our fellow-men, by the 
words and phrases they use, are the cause and agent of the 
opinions or knowledge—the mental functions by whatever 
name we may choose to callit, that we may happen to pos- 
sess. In Observation we have two cases: in primary obser- 
vation the objects themselves are, in a sense, the cause—the 
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occasional cause; that is, the observer and discoverer 
because they act upon our sense-organs, producing the 
sensation of sight; and in the second class we are ourselves 
the agents, and get the knowledge because we seek after 
it and pursue it. But in Revelation, if there is anything 
that deserves the name, the knowledge is communicated to 
us by some other being, and since it is such as could not 
have been, or at least was not, the discovery of the human 
beings that communicated it to us, it cannot be mere tradi- 
tion ; it must, therefore, have had its origin in some human 
mind by way of communication from GoD, or at least from 
some one who is above human nature and its attainments 
at the time the communication was made, or the idea first 
entered the mind of the first human teacher of that truth 
or doctrine. 

And here I might be asked to prove that there is a 
Being, Who does or can make a revelation of facts and 
truths which are, if not above man’s comprehension, at 
least beyond his knowledge of facts and truths, if not above 
his powers of discovery at the time? But I shallnot do so. 
I assume Hisexistence. Evolutionis wholly unintelligible 
and senseless, without a Gop Who evolves, and Who, 
in the act of evolution, or evolving rather, makes himself 
known, manifests His will and purposes. Or, if any one is 
persistent, I would say to him, “Please wait a moment; 
drop this subject for a while and go on with your discus- 
sion in your own way,” and then when he makes a state- 
ment that implies the existence and agency of such a 
Being, I would call his attention to the fact and assure 
him that what he means and what he assumes, so that his 
statement means nothing without it, is what I mean by the 
word Gop when I speak of that subject. He would be 
very likely to dissent and protest. But I should insist by 
calling attention to the obvious difference between the 
words he uses and those which I prefertouse. But Ishould 
insist and say to him, “It may be that you choose to say 
that bodies acted upon by several forces move in the line 
which is the resultant of those forces,” and it is all right; 
but for my purpose it suits me better to say that it moves 
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in the line of the least resistance; and if you will stop and 
look beneath the words tothe fact, you will see that we 
both have the same fact or law in mind, and are, both of 
us, right, notwithstanding the great diversity in the terms 
we use. Nay, not long since I was talking with some men 
about two railroad tracks, both of which were in a curve. 
One of them spoke of curve A as being avery short curve 
—much shorterthan B. But anothersaid, no; A is by sev- 
eral yards the longest. And they were both of them right. 
One was a mathematician, and spoke of the curve with 
reference to the radius of curvature; and the other was a 
mechanic, and spoke of the curve with reference simply to 
the number of feet and yards in the two curves, A and B, 
from their two respective points of contact. But they 
were both of them in the right, and were seen to be so, the 
moment we looked beneath the language they used, to the 
fact which they wished to indicate, and, in fact, thought 
they were declaring to those that heard them. There is 
not always contradiction or even discrepancy in fact when 
there is the appearance of it in the language that is used 
to express the fact. And no man ever did or ever can 
speak of the phenomena of nature for many minutes with- 
out using terms and phrases that imply something super- 
natural, and on investigation that “something supernat- 
ural” will be found to bea Being with intelligence, pur- 
pose, and efficiency in accomplishing His purpose. One 
can no more use language in discussing the phenomena of 
nature without using language that implies the existence 
of Gop and His agency in nature, than in speaking of his 
past history and experience he can avoid using words that 
imply his own existence. The essential difference in the 
two cases is that in the one case he would use the pronouns 
«T,” “me,” “my,” etc., whereas, in the other he would prob- 
ably use some abstract term that implies the concrete 
reality of Gop as inevitably as the pronoun “I” implies the 
reality of the person that uses it; as, for example, such 
words as wisdom, plan, purpose, nature, evolution, and 
such like. There can be no wisdom without some person 
that is wise; noplan or purpose without somebody that 
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plans and purposes; no nature without somebody that 
“natures,” so to speak, and no evolution without some dody 
that evolves as well as some thing that is evolved, any more 
than there can be creation without a Creator, or revelation 
without Gop to make the revelation. 

Inspiration is intimately connected with Revelation. By 
the former we mean, sometimes at least, the process or influ- 
ence exerted upon the mind, whereas by Revelation we 
mean the truth or thought that is communicated, and in 
some cases we also mean by the word the process by 
which the truth was communicated. 

We also use these words in a lower sense; we sometimes 
speak of facts and objects as inspiring. A speaker says: 
“T like to have a large audience and a full house, it is 
inspiring.” We speak of scenery and events as “inspiring.” 
We sometimes say of a significant and suggestive editorial 
in a paper that it was “inspired.” So, too, words and facts 
or objects that lead us to think of, or as we believe, indi- 
cate or prove, the reality of some purpose or plan on the 
part of another person that we had not before suspected, or, 
at least, have not fully believed or understood, is a revela- 
tion to us. 

But we need not take time to consider these lower forms 
of Inspiration and Revelation, since our chief concern is 
now with the one special form in which it is held that Gop 
has made a Revelation of some higher spiritual truths by 
an inspiration of certain chosen persons or prophets. 

If now we take up the Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments, we find in them express and specific claims 
of such communications: “GoD spake unto me”—unto 
Moses—‘*Gop commanded Moses to say unto the people,” 
“the word of the LORD came unto me,” and such like. 

Are we to assume that these men were truthful and 
believed what they said? If so, that would seem to settle 
the question. But we may as well admit and note the 
fact that such claims, even if honestly made, are not final. 
It may have been but a practical way of indicating high 
thought and earnest feelings, as merely the licenses and 
liberties allowed to poetic diction. Such words may have 
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been but the usual and accepted way of expressing the 
prevalent theory that was considered as only expressing 
the fact, or, perhaps, as accounting for it, as when we say 
“the sun rises.” 

I think, then, that there is no final and satisfactory way 
of settling this question, but to refer to some special cases 
or classes of cases. 

I will take first the account of the origin of the present 
state of sublunary affairs as given in the first chapter of 
Genesis. Of course, we all know that it was written in 
Hebrew. We—most of us—believe that it was written by 
Moses, about 1450 B.c. But at the latest it was written 
some centuries B.c. And for our present argument it 
makes no difference at which of these dates it was 
written. The question is how and by what means did 
Moses, or the author, come by the thought which the words 
in those chapters express? 

If I am right in my analysis, there are but three ways: 
(1) Tradition ; (2) Observation and Discovery; and (3) Inspira- 
tionand Revelation. Now,ifhehad received it by Tradition 
in the sense in which I have used the word, we ought to be 
able to show how and from what sources he received it. This 
claim might have been put forth fifty or a hundred years ago. 
But it will not be offered now. We know pretty well what 
all the earlier nations thought and taught on this subject. 
including the Accadians, the Chaldeans, and Assyrians or 
Shemites, who dwelt in “Ur of the Chaldees” before 
Abraham left that early abode of the ancestors of Moses 
and the Hebrew people—or the Egyptians, for several 
hundred years before Abraham went thither—as well as 
what was taught by all other peoples with whom Moses or 
any of the Hebrew people until after the latest date 
assigned to the origin, or even the latest “redaction ” of 
the Pentateuch came in contact. In fact, we know what all 
the early nations—even the Chinese, the Hindoos, the Per- 
sians, the Greeks, and the Teutonic peoples held and taught 
on this subject. Nobody with a knowledge of these facts 
will pretend that Moses derived his view from any of these 
sources, for the simple reason that it was taught in none of 
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them. I am mindful of that wonderful disclosure given to 
us in “the Chaldean origin of Genesis,” and undoubtedly 
there is a resemblance, but there is a difference, and the 
Hebrew is doubtless the latest. But then itis the simplest 
and bears about the same relation to the Chaldean as any 
simple narrative of any matter of historic fact does to the 
novel or the poem that embellishes, omits, and invents 
anew, and expands the simple facts into a volume. One 
fact, as showing the difference, is that the people of Meso- 
potamia derived no such view of the creation, and attached 
no such importance to it, as the Hebrew people did to that 
which Moses gave them. Whether it was a revelation /0 
him or not, it was to them, a revelation of such a view of 
that most important subject as no other people had ever 
derived from or supposed to be contained in any of the 
instructions that had been given to them in regard to the 
origin of the world we live in and Gop’s relation to it. It 
was to the world therefore a revelation; this is a matter of 
fact and of history. Was itso to Moses? 

We have seen that Moses, or the author of these first 
chapters of Genesis, could not have derived his view from 
any of the mere human instructors of his time, or of the 
times before him. Did he then get it by Discovery? By 
discovery in the first or lowest sense; that is, by mere 
observation of the facts and events as they occurred? Of 
course not. If a discovery at all, it was asa matter of 
science and of scientific methods, more or less imperfect 
and imperfectly understood. But was it such a discovery ? 
Why we, in these last days—this nineteenth century, now 
nearly at its close—have scarcely made the discovery of 
what he must have known, and had in mind to write what 
we have in this old document—a document at least twenty- 
five hundred years old, and most likely thirty-five hundred. 
The Greeks had made no such discoveries. Even the 
most advanced Christian nations had not reached them 
three or even two centuries ago. 

For what does he say? He wrote in Hebrew; that fact 
we must keep in mind, and therefore did not express his 
thought as he would if he had been a Greek or a China- 
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man, with the same thought in his head. Every language 
and people have idioms and modes of expression peculiar 
to themselves. He did not express himself in scientific 
terms; he could not have done so, for as yet no language, 
not even the Greek, had terms for the expression of such 
thought. Even the word “gas” was not in use until the 
time of Van Helmont, b. 1577, d. 1644 A.D. Even the 
Greeks had no word for “fluid” in the time of Thales, 
only about B.c. 500, and they had to use the word “water,” 
and for “gas” they could use only “air.” 

If now we will look beneath or behind the words Moses 
used, and see the thought he must have had in his mind, 
we find, first, the view of GoD as one and as a personal 
being with no idea or question of His origin; second, the idea 
of Creation; but whether out of matter previously exist- 
ing or out of nothing, I do not think we can say. But the 
idea was that this matter, “at the beginning,” or in the 
first stage which it concerned him to speak of, was ina 
very disorganised state, perhaps a state of nebulous diffu- 
sion, as modern scientists hold; and that as yet there were 
not visible, as separate masses, sun, moon, stars, and the 
earth; that on earth land and water were not separated, 
and a dense fog surrounded the whole and enveloped it in 
darkness. By-and-by, an open space between the dense 
clouds, which were still above, and the earth, made its 
appearance. GOD made it to appear. Then on earth the 
water began to be collected into separate masses, as seas 
and oceans. With this, or soon after at least, plants began 
to appear and the lower animals began to live in the 
waters and marshes. Then we have in succession the 
various orders of plants and animals, land animals, and birds 
and trees that have such fruit as man can eat: the lowest 
orders first and after the higher ones, until at last man 
appeared, was created in the image of Gop; that is, like 
Him in possessing intelligence and a moral nature, capable 
of good and evil, of doing right and of choosing to do 
wrong. Somewhere along in this progress, about the 
middle—the fourth day—the thick clouds that up to that 
time had, for the most part at least, surrounded the earth 
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disappeared, and we have sun, moon, and stars rising and 
setting daily, and marking off the times and seasons into 
days, months, and years. And Gop did all this, and this is 
what he calls Creation. Do we choose to say that the 
matter or substance was in existence, and that it all came 
by evolution? Well, what of it? If you choose to say 
“that bodies move in the resultant of their impelling 
forces,” have not I a right to say and express the same fact 
in the words, “they move in the direction of the least 
resistance?” If you choose to call a curve line “long,” 
with reference to the number of yards it measures, have I 
not the right to speak of it as “short” when the persons I 
address or the purpose I have in view require me to call 
the curve short with reference to its radius of curvature? 
Might not Moses speak in such terms as the Jews would 
understand, in such words as they would use or could 
understand, as well as in the Hebrew tongue? 

Now, I am willing to admit that there is nothing in all 
that Moses said, that man might not discover—nothing, 
in fact, that we have not discovered. For, I think, that we 
have discovered and proved that there is one GOD, and but 
one Who is the Creator—whether by the process of evolu- 
tion or otherwise, of all things visible and invisible. And 
I claim, too, as all scientific men admit, that the order of 
creation or evolution has been in all important details, as 
well as in its general features, just the same as he might 
have had in mind when he wrote. But I will add that if 
he had written in such terms as modern scientists demand, 
they would have rejected it as an imposture—modern 
“critics” would have pronounced it an interpolation of a 
much later date, on the ground of internal evidence and 
the so-called higher criticism. 

But for Moses, or for any author of the time ascribed, 
even the latest time ascribed to the Book, was it a Discov- 
ery or a Revelation? It seems to me, in view of what has 
been said, that there can be but one answer. If not 
inspired and if his teachings on this subject were not a 
revelation to him as well as through him to the world, and 
were a discovery only, he was wiser than any other man 
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that ever lived, as far above and beyond Copernicus, Kepler, 
Bacon, and Newton—even Darwin and Herbert Spencer, to 
say nothing of Huxley and Tyndall, as they are above the 
merest school-boy that gets by rote the lessons that he 
can learn indeed; that is, commit to memory, but cannot 
understand. And even in this view, I think, we are wise 
to accept him as a teacher. 

I pass to another topic, the legislation of Moses or that 
contained in the Pentateuch. Certainly, it was not by 
Tradition, an outgrowth of the popular thought of the 
day. The people were never up to its level. Did Moses 
discover it? If so, he was wiser than any statesman of 
this or of any day since he lived. He accomplished by it 
what no other legislator or system of laws has ever accom- 
plished. Look at the Jews of to-day, unpopular as they 
are, they are longer lived than any other people; they have 
less crime among them; drunkenness and prostitution are 
almost wholly unknown; they have no idiots, no insane, 
no criminals, no paupers, no keepers of brothels or saloons. 
Not, indeed, altogether lovely, but as a people they have 
made attainments by the observance of the law Moses gave 
them or which is at any rate written in their oldest docu- 
ments, and has been recognised as law, or as Divinely-given 
law, from the time of Moses and their Exodus from Egypt. 

And in regard to their worship and their ritual, it was 
made to inculcate the first of all duties, submission and 
obedience to Gop, and to those who are in authority under 
Him. It taught the duties of morality and good citizen- 
ship as a part of their religion. It kept in view the great 
doctrines, that all they had was from Gop, and was due 
unto Him, by way of return, gift, or sacrifice, whenever He 
might call for it, and it kept in mind and cherished the 
hope of something greater and incomprehensibly glorious 
and grand in the future for which they were preparing the 
way. I think that we may say of their worship and their 
religion that it is the only one in the past and its “ful- 
minant” Christianity excepted, the only one the world has 
ever had that exerted any tendency or influence in the direc- 
tion of raising men, constantly, though gradually and, per- 
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haps, slowly and with retrogressions, yet constantly upwards 
towards a higher level of life, a better comprehension of 
Gop’s dealings with man, and of man’s relations to the 
universe in which he lives, as well as their relations and 
duties one to another. “The Law of Moses” is still, in 
many respects, ahead of ours, in serving the good of the 
people. It has not had even the thought of tolerating 
prostitution and licensing houses of lust. It has had no 
need of “prohibition” or “high license” as a means of 
checking the most destructive and ruinous vice of our age, 
and against which we cannot even pass a law that promises 
to do much by way of protection. Was not this law from 
a higher source, by Inspiration or Revelation? No system 
or code of laws has accomplished, to so great an extent, 
that which is the only legitimate object of all laws, “the 
greatest good of the greatest number,” as this old Hebrew 
Code. The Roman or Civil Code was enriched and modified 
by it, after the Romans became acquainted with it, and 
before the Code of Justinian was published. The English 
common law acknowledges itself indebted to it for some of 
its best features, and, in fact, it is a part of that law. 

Look at but three of the greatest evils of the heathen 
world—the Jewish Code condemned and stopped child- 
murder. “Thou shalt not kill” was understood to apply to 
“infants” of a span long, and even shorter, as well to adults. 
Polygamy and easy divorce prevailed everywhere and was 
nowhere thought to be wrong, or a reproach. But Moses 
so protected the family relations and the rights of the wife 
that the institution died out, and went entirely out of prac- 
tice before CHRIST came, who made marriage monoga- 
mous and the tie perpetually binding, except in the one case 
of the adultery of either party. Slavery, too, prevailed 
everywhere, and the wisest and most humane of the 
heathens, as Plato and Aristotle, thought it the normal 
state of the great mass of mankind. But Moses put it under 
such great restraint and limitations, as to make it unde- 
sirable for the master, and to protect the slave himself, not 
only in life and limb, but also in the ownership of some 
property. Even the poorest family had “ homestead exemp- 
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tion,” and the right to borrow money, in case of need, 
without paying any interest or pledging anything that one 
might need fora night’s lodging or a day’s provisions, and 
with the result we have noticed: no drunkards, no shame- 
less women, no pauper population, but thrift, plenty, and 
self-respect ; with sobriety and moral purity everywhere. 
Was this an Inspiration, a Revelation from Gop? or, was it 
the surpassing but unsurpassed wisdom of “the man 
Moses ?” 

I refer to but one topic more, Prophecy: The Jews were 
a prophetic people, always looking forward to some great 
event. The Bible is especially a prophetic Book. From the 
day of the Fall, there was the prediction and the promise of 
a “Seed of the woman that should in the end bruise the 
serpent’s head,” or, in language better adapted to the 
modes of expression in use in our day and by us, Teutonic 
Aryans, one to be born of woman who should in the end 
overcome the tendencies to evil, make amends for its 
ravages, and restore—as far as might be consistent with 
man’s free agency—all things to the glorious state in which 
they would have been if man had never chosen or done 
wrong. Restore man, I say, to that glorious state, or, per- 
haps, to a better one—since man will, in that event, have 
acquired character which is not mere instinct, but is rather 
the result of choice and effort, with the aid of the Holy 
Spirit, of experience and persevering effort, with a full 
knowledge of all the evil consequences of wrong-doing and 
transgression of Gop’s laws. And in every important 
event of Jewish history, from “the call of Abraham” to 
the birth of John the Baptist, there was a constant refer- 
ence to the future—to some great event that was to be, and 
to the passing events of history as chiefly conspicuous in 
history and important for man, because of their relation, 
as the steps preparatory to that great Event. We recognise 
this Event in the coming of CHRIST. 

It is not my intention to refer to subordinate and spe- 
cific cases of prediction and fulfilment, of which many are 
recorded in the Bible, if we take it as it stands and as it is 
generally understood; but rather to the one great predic- 
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tion, the coming of CHRIST. From the promise in the Gar- 
den of Transgression—(was the Garden a place or only the 
time and state of things that were before the corruption of 
the race by transgression)—but from the promise in the 
Garden, whether time or place, to the Annunciation to the 
Blessed Virgin, this idea of a coming Saviour was gradu- 
ally becoming more and more distinct and definite. The 
lineage—from the house and line of Abraham; then from 
that of David, as well as the place, Bethlehem—had become 
well and clearly indicated. It is quite true that some of 
these predictions or prophecies were uttered in such 
words as to lead some men, especially the carnal-minded— 
the worldly-minded, those given to political views and 
aspirations—to expect a temporal prince and a worldly 
kingdom, that should make the Jews the dominant nation 
and their king, ruling in Jerusalem, the emperor of the 
world. 

But some such misconception was inevitable. The 
precise idea of the coming kingdom of Gop was not in 
the minds of the people, and therefore they had no terms 
or imagery to express it so clearly as to avoid misconcep- 
tion. Perhaps the Prophets, even those that most dis- 
tinctly foretold His coming, have no such definiteness of 
idea as would have enabled them to describe beforehand, 
that kingdom as we can now see it, looking back upon the 
past with the records of the Evangelists and the eighteen 
centuries of CHRIST’s history before us. But that they 
were capable of such a meaning and were intended to have 
such a meaning for those who were spiritually-minded and 
had an eye single to see what was Gop’s purpose, and His 
truth, is manifest. A prominent feature of our LoRD’s 
instruction is His effort to show that He was but “the 
fulfilment” of the law, the MEssIAH predicted of the 
Prophets, that their prophecies foretold of Him, were 
designed to prepare the way for His coming, and to lead the 
people to accept Him whenever He should come. And we 
see the same thing in the preaching of the Apostles. 
They continued to join in the worship in the temple at 
Jerusalem as long as it stood ; they entered the synagogues 
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of the Jews whenever they went and preached CHRIST and 
Christianity from the Old Testament Scriptures—for the 
New Testament was not yet written or any part of it. 
And so successful were they, and so convincing their 
argument from that source of proof, that a large number 
of the Jews and great multitudes of the priests were con- 
vinced and believed, and the rest showed their sense of 
the unanswerable force of the argument, that they resorted 
to the expedient of striking from their Scriptures many, if 
not all, of the most explicit predictions of CHRIST. The 
Jews of old, like the Romanists of a later day, sought to 
amend the authority, on which we must rely by so striking 
out and inserting—that the works of “the Fathers "— 
Bible Prophets for the Jews and Christian Fathers and 
councils for the Romanists—should be, if not all and 
altogether in their favor, yet, at least, not insuperably 
against them. 

Both the lineage and the place were very exactly fixed 
by those foregoing prophecies; and the time, though not 
precisely fixed, was nevertheless so nearly indicated that 
there was an universal expectation among the Jews and 
among all people that had fallen under their influence— 
that the “time was at hand,” and that the SAVIOUR would 
soon appear. 

Now, was this Prophecy or Revelation by means of 
Inspiration? Tradition it may have been to the masses of 
that day. But it could not have been Tradition to those 
who first conceived the idea. It could not have been Dis- 
covery for Discovery relates to what is and is of the past, 
to what has occurred, or possibly we may apply it to the 
future within certain limits. 

For example, suppose I knew nothing of the past his- 
tory of the solar system, yet, from what I can see of it 
now in my astronomy, I can foresee—discover—that there 
- will be a transit of Venus. And with my mathematics I 
can discover and foretell precisely when it will occur. In 
this case, the event does not depend upon the will or choice 
of any voluntary known agent. 

Or, again, the case of an officer—say President of the 
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United States, who has power to call an extra session of 
Congress. He can foretell precisely when it will be, for 
he appoints it. But perhaps a better illustration would be 
derived from a movement of soldiers in obedience to the 
command of the general. 

Or, in still another case, the President may see a great 
evil to be remedied. He knows that Congress will meet 
on the first of December without any agency of his own, 
and he knows that they will pass a law to remedy the evil; 
he intends to favor and, perhaps, to hurry up this action as 
fast as he can by all the influence he can exert, but, as he 
has no power to control or compel this action, he cannot 
tell precisely when the act will be passed. 

Now, it seems from the Bible and from the course of 
history, that Gop deals in this latter way with men. He 
foresees what will come, as an evil or an emergency. He 
foreordains what He will do for a remedy, but leaves men 
free in their acts and their choices, so that the emergency 
seems to have been brought about by their sole and exclu- 
sive agency, the majority always controlling, when there 
is not some arbitrary despot or oligarchy to control events. 

Hence, while the character of the coming Son of Man 
was clearly foreknown and the lineage, limited, and pointed 
out, and even the place of His birth indicated, the exact 
time had not been disclosed. 

But how came the growing idea? the increasing defini- 
tions of places and lineage—the wide-spread expectation ? 
Not from Observation or Discovery ; though it has been, as 
all supernatural doctrines are, and must be, matters of Tra- 
dition, for the masses of those that receive them—the 
“rank and file of humanity.” It must have been Revela- 
tion at first ; and, as I think, by Revelation, also at each of 
the succeeding steps by which the idea and expectation 
became more and more distinct until a Star in the East, 
and the angel choirs sounding from the heavens, pro- 
claimed this birth in the manger at Bethlehem. 

Discovery and Revelation: The distinction is import- 
ant—the difference is fundamental. I have been pursuing 
it thus far with special reference to the sceptics of our age 
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who are of an agnostic or know-nothing turn of mind. 
They deny Revelation, or the difference between it and Dis- 
covery, because they do not recognise or avow their belief 
in any Being who can inspire men’s minds and make a 
revelation to them of thoughts that are beyond discovery. 
But there is another class of wrong thinkers on this 
subject, to whom this distinction and our line of argument 
is no less pertinent. There is a form of “idealism” or 
“rationalism ” that does away with the difference by mak- 
ing all Discovery to be virtually Revelation. This view may 
be said to have begun when Plato made all knowledge to 
consist of ideas which were in the mind before our birth, 
and which were, in fact, the essence (overa) or substance, 
Gop—all that there is of reality in Him; or, in fact, in the 
Universe. The idea was developed by the Neoplatonists 
—was accepted toa large extent by the Christian Fathers 
and teachers of Alexandria in the second and third centur- 
ies, and has been revived in our times by Hegel and his 
disciples. With Hegel Gop is but the great comprehend- 
ing thought or truth of the universe—der Begriff—the con- 
ception, and includes all things, both the things as indi- 
viduals and their properties, and therefore is something 
quite different from a summum genus of the logicians. But 
this theory makes of Gop anabstraction. He is not a per- 
son who thinks and who can inspire thought into the 
minds of men and make revelations in the sense of the 
word here intended ; but He zs an Inspiration—the Revela- 
tion itself in actual fact. He is the thought and the 
truth; and the Discovery is but His seeing of Himself. 
We have had this theory presented to us in a very striking 
and captivating way by Professor Allen, in his late work 
Continuity of Christian Thought, and still more recently 
and with a more deeply earnest and practical aim by Rev. 
Leighton Parks, in his work, His Star in the East. 
Undoubtedly, we find in the writings of the Wise Men 
of the East, in China, in India, in Persia, and elsewhere, 
some of the highest and holiest thoughts of the Christian, 
as well as the Hebrew religion. But were they Discover- 
ies, or were they Revelations? The Agnostic says Dis- 
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coveries, because the one, so faras we know or can know 
are Revelations in the sense you attach to the word. They 
were Revelations, say the Rationalists, because any Discov- 
ery is a Revelation—a making known of himself by Gop to 
man. Gop is thought, Gop is truth, hence all Discovery 
is but Revelation. 

Now, I think, I have made my point good as against the 
Agnostics. But how about the Idealists or Rationalists? 

Iam one of those who believe that there were some 
very important truths made known to man in pre-historic 
times by Gop Himself, in the way I now call Revelation. 
But in regard to those passages cited by Mr. Parks, and 
others like him, I think three things can be said which are 
beyond dispute, and are of a controlling character: (1) 
These men did not claim an Inspiration or Revelation in any 
such way as to make us think that their thoughts were a 
Revelation from Gop by a personal act of His to them. (2) 
I do not think that, although these great truths were far 
above the common thoughts of the men of those ages, 
they were such as men might not have reached by any 
Discovery. Pythagoras, in his day, held that the earth 
was a globe, and Aristotle distinctly taught this central 
fact of modern astronomy and geology, yet no one claims 
it as a Revelation or ascribes it to special Divine influence. 
And, finally (3), if the truths were of Divine Inspiration ; 
that is,if Gop gave them to these wise men, He took nocare 
or means to preserve them, proclaim them, and make them 
the basis and guide to human actions such as were taken 
in the covenant with Abraham, the “Law” as given by 
Moses, and the Gospel as committed to the Christian Church 
as the pillar and ground of the Truth in all these modern 
centuries. 

Let us recognise the truths so far as they are true; go to 
the greatest extent in acknowledging their value. But 
why call them Revelations? This is but to thrust a theory 
of our own upon those early seers, though undoubtedly 
there is much in the early vedas that seems to imply some 
such form of pantheism, as was developed in Alexandrian 
Platonism, and has been reproduced in modern Hegelism. 
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Of course, I believe there was a Providence in the matter, 
and some remains of our early Revelation. And in my 
view, too, while GoD was training His chosen people up to 
the higher destiny of the introduction of the Gospel, He was 
leaving these other old nations, each in its own way—the 
ways were very diverse from each other—to find out and 
demonstrate to all subsequent ages and people a necessity 
for a CHRIST, and a Divinely-instituted Ministry as the 
means of receiving, preserving, explaining, and enforcing 
this truth—the highest truths that man can receive—upon 
mankind, as a means of guiding them from the evils and 
dangers of this lower world to the joys and holiness of that 
world which is above, and is to be the abode of all the sons 


of GoD. 
W. D. WILson. 








Should the General Convention set ferth 
a Qonurse of Instruction for 
Sunday Schools? 


HE suggestion appears occasionally in the Church 
papers and elsewhere, that the General Convention 
be asked to take in charge the whole matter of Sunday 
School instruction, and to issue Lesson Books. The pro- 
posal appears to some minds highly desirable, as offering 
some hope of great improvement in the religious training 
of the young people of the Church. It requires, however, 
but very little study of the subject to see how thoroughly 
impracticable the suggestion is, and how undesirable, even 
if practicable, that the General Convention should take up 
the matter now at all—except in the most general way. 

The Church, in her corporate capacity, has gone as far 
as it is possible to go by requiring a thorough instruction 
in the Catechism to be given to every baptised child before 
his Confirmation, and in urging sponsors to require the 
child to hear sermons, and to train him up to lead a Godly 
and a Christian life. These general directions give an out- 
line of Christian instruction sufficiently definite to show , 
the end to be aimed at, and yet allowing such freedom in 
the use of methods that the clergy and sponsors and their 
helpers—are at liberty to use wise discretion in adapting 
their efforts to the circumstances of their pupils. 

Suppose for a moment that the General Convention 
should attempt more than this. What shall it be? and 
How would it be received? It might sanction the use of 
certain books of instruction already in print, or it might 
appoint Commissions to prepare new ones. In the present 
condition of the Church, with all varieties of theological 
and ecclesiastical views—what books could it sanction ? 

We all know very well that any attempt to compel the 
use of any existing book would be resisted in many 
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parishes, no matter how excellent it might be in itself, or 
however highly commended by the Convention. 

We might as well say at once that there are no books 
of instruction now in existence that could be adopted by 
the General Convention as containing a full and satis- 
factory course of religious instruction for the young mem- 
bers of the Church. It would be as hopeless as to set 
forth a number of volumes of printed sermons as contain- 
ing a full round of instruction for the adult members of 
the Church. 

There are very valuable instruction books in existence, 
as there are volumes of good sermons, but there would 
probably be a loud outcry.against their being elevated by 
the Convention to the rank of authoritative teaching. 

Some would be sure to find statements somewhere 
which they might object to as being contrary to their view 
of Church teaching. 

Churchmen do not all seeeyetoeye. There are diversi- 
ties of interpretation. Instruction books that bear the 
endorsement of good names would not be tolerated at all 
in some of our parishes, although most cordiaily welcomed 
in others. 

This point, however, is so obvious that it hardly needs 
more than the mere statement that we have probably noth- 
ing as yet in print upon which the Convention could place 
its sanction and recommend for adoption by all the parishes, 
inasmuch as such commendation would be regarded as an 
authoritative endorsement of all that the books contain. 

The Church is not prepared for that step. 

But suppose we start all afresh, and appoint Committees 
or Commissions to prepare new instruction books? 

No doubt there could be found editors and authors who 
would undertake such a task, but its execution would be 
vastly more difficult than setting forth a new Hymnal. 

They would be compelled to avoid all controverted 
points, if possible, and where this could not be done they 
would have to adopt vague and misty statements, to which 
many would as seriously object. 

Then the work of such a Committee or Commission 
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would have to run the gauntlet of a criticism that would 
prejudice its introduction, and lose whatever its merits. 

The statement is ventured that in the present condition 
of our Church no Commission, however composed, could 
set forth an instruction book upon (say) one of the Gospels 
that would meet with even general acceptance. 

It might be very admirable in itself and if it stood upon 
its own merits it might become very popular, but just as 
soon as any authorisation by the Convention gave it 
standing as teaching what this Church has received, it 
would be subjected to a microscopic examination by which 
enough would be found to condemn it in the eyes of many. 

These differences of opinion may be deplored by some, 
but there are those who value the liberty of interpreting 
for themselves, and who are not willing to have the Church 
begin now to declare “what is of the faith” where she has 
hitherto allowed her members to judge for themselves. 

Instruction books by a Commission therefore would be 
either very vague, dry, and uninteresting productions, or 
they must reflect views which many could not endorse. In 
either case, they would not be acceptable, and the Commis- 
sion would not give the help hoped for. 

It seems to be very clear then that the General Conven- 
tion can hardly set forth instruction books old or new. It 
is extremely undesirable to attempt such a task now. 

But may tt not stop short of putting forth books, and content 
ttself with setting forth some scheme of instruction ? 

Although there are fewer objections to this plan than 
to the former, there are yet a sufficient number of objec- 
tions to make it necessary to move with great caution. 

To set forth an Outline of Topics to be studied may in 
itself involve no doctrines, or any serious differences of 
ecclesiastical view, but it is obvious that such an Outline 
could only be recommended. It could not be insisted 
upon. It would have to stand upon its merits, and be ac- 
cepted by the clergy and parishes if it pleased them, and if 
it seemed to meet the needs. It could not be set forth 
with authority as declaring what must be taught, for at 
once there would be evoked the same sort of spirit as that 
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referred to in considering the objections to authorising 
text books. The utmost that could be done would be to 
recommend a certain list of topics to be studied. 

Could the General Convention agree upon a list of 
topics for Sunday School instruction? 

It is extremely improbable when we consider first what 
scant favor the Sunday School itself receives from many 
of the clergy and laity of the Church. Some have their 
doubts about it as an institution, and others regard it as 
an impertinent rival of the Church, only to be tolerated up 
to acertain point. They stand aloof from it, and dread 
that any full recognition will be followed by dangerous 
results. It is no uncommon thing to hear it spoken of as 
a modern invention of questionable expediency, to be per- 
mitted in a parish, perhaps, if people want it, but never to 
be elevated to such a dignity as recognition by General 
Convention. 

There is scarcely a doubt that any proposal to recognise 
the Sunday School as a valuable agency in our parishes 
would be met with opposition from some very worthy, but 
greatly prejudiced, people. 

The majority, perhaps, do not partake of these pre- 
judices, but judging from the usual methods of procedure 
by the Convention no one could be very hopeful of its 
attempts to draw up an outline of a course of instruction. 

To say nothing of the long delay (it would require 
almost a dozen years before the work could be put in 
shape) the difficulties previously recited would render it a 
harder task than has as yet come before that body. 

If it were desirable that the Convention should take it 
up, it is still a question, whether the Convention does not 
have before it now about as much as it can well get 
through with. The probable result, after the difficulties 
were discovered, and the many minds of many men were 
manifested, would be the passage of a few general resolu- 
tions which would leave the matter about where it is now. 

In the judgment of the writer, and with all respect to 
the General Convention, the whole subject, for the present 
at least, can be better worked out by the voluntary action 
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of the Joint Committees on Uniform Sunday School 
Lessons than by any other agency. 

These Committees have been at work now for thirteen 
years, and have obtained considerable experience. Begin- 
ning in a very small way, with representatives from a few 
Dioceses, they have gone on carefully and patiently, until 
now they have representatives in twenty-one Dioceses. 
There is every probability that all the Dioceses will shortly 
be represented. There is no good reason why any should 
not be represented, for the Executive Committee regularly 
requests each Bishop to appoint his own Committee to 
serve with them. 

Nothing could be more fair and straightforward than 
the plan adopted by these Committees. They meet twice 
a year, and, from all the Outlines of Lessons presented for 
their consideration, they select the one that seems to them 
the best. It is then modified so as to remove any objec- 
tionable features, and to incorporate any of the desirable 
features of the other schemes. 

Their Schedule of Topics is afterwards printed, and 
can be used by any one in any way. 

The Committees have nothing whatever to do with the 
editing and publishing of Leaflets or Question Books. 
They simply recommend that such and such topics, being 
appropriate for study at such and such times, be used. 

Any editor, or publisher, or any clergyman for himself 
may take the topics and treat them as he thinks best. 
Some clergymen make up their own questions upon the 
topics, but the greater number subscribe to one or another 
of the publications issued by well-known firms. 

The result thus far has been that over 200,000 of the 
young people of the Church have been studying the topics 
set forth by the Joint Committees. 

It is not too much to say that some of the new earnest- 
ness in the Church, which has become so notable in the 
past ten years, is directly traceable to this united study of 
the Scriptures and the Book of Common Prayer along 
well-recognised churchly lines. Another result, which 
Churchmen will be thankful for, is that the use of these 
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Outlines has led to the disuse by many Church schools of 
other plans, which were either out of sympathy with this 
Church, or antagonistic to some of her doctrines and usages. 

An especial importance belongs to the work of the 
Joint Committees at this time, for after its twelve years’ 
experience, and after the fullest and freest consideration, it 
has commenced the issue of a new Five Years’ Course of 
Lessons. ‘This course is not new in the sense of taking up 
new topics, but in being a fresh effort to set forth what 
may well be called the most important topics of the Sacred 
Scriptures, combining with each topic some portion of the 
Church Catechism and the Prayer Book. 

The two schedules now out cover the first year, and will 
show anyone, who takes the trouble to examine them, with 
what care the Committees have done their work. There is 
every reason to believe that the schedules for each of the 
remaining years will be as well prepared. 

It is hoped that persons who do not yet understand 
what the aim of these Committees has been, and that 
others who have been disposed to compare unfavorably 
their previous schedules with those of the International 
Committee, will look over Schedule No. 25, “The. Earthly 
Life of the Son of GoD, our SAVIOUR,” and No. 26, “ Events 
in the Old Testament referred to in the New Testament.” 
It is more than probable that these two schedules will 
have a permanent value, and will indicate two lines of 
instruction to which there will be a disposition to return 
again and again, as parts of a standard course. 

If the General Convention can devise any plan by which 
this work can be better done, and by which it can be 
brought into closer relationship to, and in greater favor 
with, the parishes, no doubt the Joint Committees would 
be willing to transfer it to them and then retire from the 
field, but we must not allow any mere theory of authorita- 
tive instruction to overturn a well-considered movement 
that is meeting with great success. 

It is hardly probable that the Convention will now, or 
at any time in the near future, take hold of Sunday School 
instruction. It is suggested that in each of the Dioceses 
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more attention be paid to filling up its representation in 
the membership of these Joint Committees. Appointments 
are made by the Bishops, but it is competent for Sunday 
School Associations anywhere and for Committees on Reli- 
gious Instructior to make nominations of suitable persons, 
submitting their lists to their Bishop for his selection. 

But apart from the regular membership, it is the privi- 
lege of any one to submit any outline of topics, or any sug- 
gestions to these Committees. They are always ready to 
give the most courteous attention to whatever communi- 
cations bear upon the work they have in hand. 

In view, then, of the difficulty of having the General 
Convention take up this matter, would it not be best for 
the present to leave it where it is, and to create a wider 
interest in the work of the Joint Committees ? 

These Committees are fairly representative of the 
Church, except that all the members are very positive 
friends of the Sunday School. Their plans are definite and 
open, and the utmost they attempt is to recommend what 
they believe will be helpful. 

Perhaps, in the course of years, when the status of the 
Sunday School shall have become more definitely deter- 
mined, and when there shall be more substantial agree- 
ment in the Church upon theological and ecclesiastical 
questions, the desires of those who wish to see an authori- 
tative course of instruction marked out, may be gratified. 

Just now the Joint Committees are doing all that is 


possible or desirable in that direction. 
GEo. W. SHINN. 











The Voice of the Church of England on 
Episcopal Ordination. 


ARTICLE IV. 


E have seen, when examining into the history of 

Parker's Three Articles, that they were the immedi- 

ate cause of the Admonition to Parliament. It will be well 

to turn back for a while to that half-forgotten chapter in 
Church history. 


VII. THE ADMONITION CONTROVERSY. 


The opponents of the Church drew up two pamphlets 
in 1572, setting forth their views as to Church government, 
replete with attacks on every point of the Church's 
doctrine, services, liturgy, worship, ritual, and government. 
This production derived its title from an ecclesiastical 
term,* and though addressed to Parliament, was never pre- 
sented to that body, but was printed and sown broadcast 
over the kingdom before the prorogation of the Parliament 


of 1572. 

Whitgift, then Dean of Lincoln, was chosen by Arch- 
bishop Parker to answer the Admonttion to Parliament, which 
he accordingly did before the close of the year, in his 
Answer to the Admonition. Cartwright, one of the framers 
of the Admonition, produced under his initials, T.C., A Reply 
to the Answer to the Admonition in 1573. Whitgift thereupon 
wrote his Defence of the Answer to the Admonition Against the 
Reply of T. C. in 1574, in which he met Cartwright’s objec- 








* Thomas Cartwright, chief of the Non-conformists, presents the Parlia- 
ment with a book called an Admontition, some members taking distaste at 
the title thereof. For seeing that Admonition is the lowest of Ecclesiastical 
censures, and a preparative (if neglected) to suspension and excommunica- 
tion, such suggested, that if the Parliament complied not with this 4dmont- 
tor’s desires, his party (whereof he the speaker) would proceed to higher 
and louder fulminations. [Fudler, p. 102, as quoted by Soame’s Elizabethan 


History, London, 1839, p. 163, note. ] 
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tions paragraph by paragraph, point by point. This work, 
thus containing both sides, is not only conducted in the 
fairest method of controversy, but is a regular store-house 
of the point at issue between the Church and her Puritan 
opponents. Cartwright published a Second Reply, in two 
parts, with an interval of two years between the parts, and 
can thus claim the distinction of having had the last 
word. 

The Preface to the Admonition gives us a summary of 
the meaning of the Admonition itself: 

But in a few words to say what we mean. Either we must have a right 
ministry of Gop [Matt. ix, 37, 38; Eph. iv, 11, 12] and a right government 
of His Church [Matt. xviii, 15, 16, 17] according to the Scriptures set up 
(both which we lack) ; or else there can be no right religion, nor yet for con- 


tempt thereof can Gop’s plagues [Prov. xxix, 18; Amos viii, 11, 12, etc. ; 
Matt. xxi, 23, etc. ; I Cor. xi, 30] be from us any while deferred. [Works 


of John Whitgift. Parker Society, 1851, vol. i, p. 140.] 

Here, then, we see that the ministry of the Church; 
that is, Bishops, Priests and Deacons, is the main object 
of the attack. The Admonition bears out the promise of 
the Preface, and is full of attacks on the ministry of the 
Church. The “Godly ministry” is declared to be lacking, 
the “Godly ministry ” being the same as that desired by the 
anonymous Puritan, in the Certaine Considerations, already 
referred to [CHURCH REVIEW, October, 1887, p. 438], and 
being Pastors, Governing Elders, and Providers for the 
poor. So we read in the Admonition: 


We in England are so far off from having a Church rightly reformed, 
according to the prescript of Gop’s word that as yet we are not come to the 
outward face of the same. . . . . Touching the first, namely, the 
ministry of the Word, although it must be confessed that the substance of 
doctrine by many delivered is sound and good, yet herein it faileth, that 
neither the ministers thereof are according to Gop’s Word, proved, elected, 
called, or ordained. [ Works of Whiigift, vol. i, p. 290.] 

Again, on p. 485,same volume : 

But now Bishops (to whom the right of ordering ministers doth at no 
hand appertain) do make sixty, eighty or one hundred at a clap, and send 
them abroad into the country like masterless men. 

The Admonition grounds one of its main reasons against 
the Puritans signing Parker’s Three Articles that— 

This prescript form of service (as they call it) is full of corruptions, it 
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maintaineth an unlawful ministry unable to execute that office. [/did., vol. 
i, p. 336.) 

Referring to Parker's Third Article which required sub- 
scription to the XX XIX Articles, they naively assert— 

For the Articles concerning the substance of doctrine, using a Godly 
interpretation in a point or two, which are either too sparely or else too 
darkly set down, we were, and are ready according to duty to subscribe unto 
them. [/d7d., vol. iii, p. 461.] 

It is thus, that the same party continue to subscribe to 
the same Articles, or to use the Prayer Book. “Using a 
Godly interpretation in a point or two,” is certainly a very 
convenient method of interpretation. 

Touching Deacons (the Admonition complains) though their names be 
remaining, yet is the office foully perverted and turned upside down 


Now, it is the first step to the ministry, nay, rather a mere order of priest- 
hood. ([Jdid., vol. iii, p. 282.] 


It asks for the “assistance of elders and other officers” 
[p. 132], claims that “Elders or seniors ought to be in the 
Church when bespeaking for a Seigniory or Government 
by Seniors” [p.150]. 

Instead of chancellors, archdeacons, officials, commis- 
saries, proctors, doctors, summoners, Church wardens, and 
such like, you have to place in every congregation a lawful 
and Godly seigniory. [J/dzd., vol. ili, p. 153.] 

It laments that “concerning seniors, not only their 
office, but their name also is out of the English Church 
utterly removed” [ p. 156], and that instead of the seniors 
the Church yet maintains “ the lordship of one man over 
sundry Churches” [p. 161 ], and claims that the whole regi- 
ment of the Church ought to be committed to those three 
jointly ; that is, ministers, seniors and deacons [ p. 295]. 
Of Bishops, the Admonition complains, “They make 
ministers by themselves alone, and of their sole authority ” 
[p. 246], and holds “that a Bishop at no hand hath authority 
to ordain ministers ” [ p. 502]. 

But if Deacons and Bishops are treated with scant 
respect the virulence of abuse is reserved for the Priest- 
hood. It has always been so in every attackon the Church. 
If the Deacon is exalted it is that the Priest may be 
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lowered. If the Bishop is lowered it is because he is the 
source of the Priesthood. If the Sacraments are disparaged 
it is to sap the very foundation of things Sacramental 
which derive their being from the office of the Priest. If 
preaching is exalted it is because by common consent of 
the Catholic Church a preacher need not be a Priest. 

The Admonttion, therefore, condemns in no measured 
terms the retention of the word Priest. ‘We speak not of 
the name of Priest wherewith he defaceth the Minister of 
CHRIST.” [ vol. ili, p.350.] Itis noteworthy to observe that 
when Whitgift,in his Answer to the Admontition, says that the 
name of Priest should not be so odious to the Puritans 
since its derivation is from “presbyter,” Cartwright, in his 
reply, is not slow to attack the weakness of that defence, for 
after very justly observing that it matters not what the 
derivation of a word is, but rather what is meant by a word 
in the usual and common speech, he attacks the retention 
of the word Priest as follows: 

The case standeth in this, that, forsomuch as the common and usual 
speech of England is, to note by the word ‘ Priest,’ not a minister of the 


Gospel, but a sacrificer, which the minister of the Gospel is not ; therefore, 
we ought not to call the ministers of the Gospel ‘Priests.’ [Jdid., vol. iii, p. 


351.) 

The Admonition even denies the right of “popish Mass- 
mongers” to become ministers of the Gospel; in other 
words, it would not havethe Church continue the Apostoli- 
cal Succession, or allow men ordained under the old Ordinal 
to serve in the Reformed Church. Not to overlay the text 
with too many quotations, let these two, taken from the 
conclusion of the Admonition where the argument is 
summed up, suffice : 

‘ but Crist should be suffered to reign, a true ministry 
according to the word instituted, discipline exercised, Sacraments purely and 
sincerely ministered. [ /did., vol. iii, p. 461.] 

Neither is the controversy betwixt them and us as they would bear the 


world in hand, as for a cap, a tippet, or a surplice, but for great matters con- 
cerning a true ministry, and required of the Church according to the Word. 


{ Zdid., vol. iii, p. 459. ] 


The writers of the Admonition have thus, in their con- 
clusion, made good the words of their Preface; and shown 
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that their whole object was the overthrow of the Ministry 
as continued in the Ordinal. As an enemy will seize and lay 
hold of villages and hamlets, and small fortified places 
that cover the approach to the strong city; the fall of 
which terminates the campaign, and will even make feigned 
attacks on outlying points to divert the attention of the 
defenders, so did the whole host of Puritans, Precisians, 
Presbyterians, and Parity-men, attack and overthrow 
certain points of the Church’s worship and ritual, and 
make feigned attacks on others, in order that they might 
the more easily destroy and utterly abolish the whole root 
of the Apostolic Ministry. 
To use the very words of the framers of the Admonition : 


The way therefore, to avoid these inconveniences, and to reform these 
deformities, is this: Your wisdoms have to remove advowsons, patronages, 
impropriations, and Bishops’ authority claiming to themselves thereby right 
to ordain Ministers. [Vol. iii, p. 8.] 

The point in the present controversy with the Virginian 
Professor lies in a nutshell. 

Has this authority and claim ever been removed? If so, let 
the Professor state where and cadit guestio, If not, then 
the Church of England never denied the claim. 

The Appeal to Parliament was thus to legalise a ministry 
other than that then legal. It was not an appeal for liberty 
to worship Gop in their own way, but an appeal for the 
establishment of a government, regiment, or discipline, 
as they variously termed it, of Seigniory, which was in 
fact effected when the Puritan party got the upper hand 
under Cromwell's protectorate. 

In the year previous to the appearance of the Admonition, 
Cartwright had been deprived from his Margaret Professor- 
ship at Cambridge, and inhibited from preaching within 
the jurisdiction of the University, in consequence of the 
Six Propositions maintained by him. Briefly they were as 
follows : 

I. The namés and functions of Archbishops and Archdeacons ought to 


be suppressed. 

“II. The name of lawful ministers in the Church, such as Bishops and 
Deacons, when abstracted from the Office described in Holy Scripture are 
likewise to be rejected, and the whole brought back to the Apostolical Insti- 
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tution, And thus the Bishop’s functions ought to be limited to praying and 
preaching, and the Deacon's to taking care of the poor. 

III. The government of the Church ought. . . . to be in the hands 
of the Minister and Elders of the same Church. 

VI. That ministers ought not to be ordained on the sole authority of 
the Bishop, much less are they to receive Orders ina study, or such private 
place, but this Office ought to be conferred by a public choice of the congre- 
gation. [Collier’s Zcclesiastical History, 1714, p. 525.] 


Cartwright and his friends also drew up XIX Articles 
embracing their demands. Almost all of them strike at 
the Episcopacy or Priesthood of the Church. It will be 
sufficient to mention the III, IV, and XVIII. 

III. Preaching, prayers, and administering the Sacraments ought to be 
performed by the same person. From hence it follows that those who are 
not ministers of the Word, that is those who can’t preach, ought neither to 


pray publicly for the congregation nor administer the Sacraments. 
IV. Popish priests have no authority to be ministers of the Gospel by 


virtue of their own ordinations. 
XVIII. These words receive the Holy Ghost, at the Ordination of 


Ministers is a ridiculous and wicked expression. 


Here, again, we have the testimony of the enemies of 
the Church as to what the Church meant by her Ordinal 
and Ministry. 

Nowhere do we find that the Puritans claimed that the 
Church allowed any other ordination than that by Bishops. 

Nowhere do we find that the Puritans claimed that the 
Church considered her Bishops on a parity with her Priests. 

Nowhere do we find that the Puritans claimed that the 
Church meant nothing by her solemn forms in Ordination, 
Confirmation, Holy Communion. 

If Dr. Nelson’s contention was a true one that the 
Church maintained no exclusive claim for her ministers as 
being episcopally ordained, then we ought to find abundant 
references to that false liberality. The Puritans would 
have exultantly spied this weakness out, and have 
exclaimed : 

You call your Elders Bishops, but you allow them to do just what we 
claim Elders ought to do, and no more. You call your Ministers Priests, 
and yet they do nothing more than the Ministers we wish to establish. All 


the forms and ceremonies of the Church are nothing, are idle, peevish, or 
popish, and your Book declares them so to be; why continue them? 
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This would have been their argument, for they were by 
no means devoid of reasoning, or slow to apprehend a 
point in their favor. But their cry is the very reverse of 
this. Substantially it is— 

You admit Popish Priests on account of their Episcopal Ordination, and 


reject us ! 
You maintain the three Orders and reject our ‘ Apostolic Institution of 


Elders and Pastors and Providers for the Poor!’ 
You stubbornly maintain imposition of hands in Ordination and Con- 


firmation, which we reject ! 

Such and such like was their wail. All of which proves 
the Voice of the Church was, alas, too certain for them. 
Whitgift’s Answer to the Admonttion was naturally violently 
attacked by the Puritans. One Chark, in a sermon ad 
clerum, laid down these two conclusions: 


I. Episcopatus, Archiepiscopatus, Metropolitanatus, Patriarchatus, et 


Papatus, a Satana in Ecclesiam introducti sunt. 
II. Inter Ministros ecclesiz non debet alius alioesse Superior. [Collier, 


vol. ii, p. 538.] * 

A certain Nicholas Brown, Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, declaimed in the pulpit against the— 

English Ecclesiastical constitution, and pronounced the Orders received 
in the reigns of King Henry and Queen Mary of no significancy, and those 


who were then made priests ought not to officiate without a new ordination. 
Being called to account for these heterodoxies, he was at last prevailed to 


recant them. [Collier, ii, p. 538.] 

Despairing of reforming the Church to their model, or 
of getting Parliament to alter the legal’status of a Minis- 
ter, the Puritans erected a presbytery at Wandsworth. 
Among those concerned we need only note Travers and 
Chark. The preamble to their resolution establishing this 
presbytery was: 

That forasmuch as divers books had been written, and sundry petitions 
exhibited to Her Majesty, the Parliament, and their Lordships to little pur- 
pose, every man should therefore labour by all means possible to bring the 
Reformation into the Church. [Collier, vol. ii, p. 541.] 


When this open act of schism became known, the Puri- 





* I. Bishops, Archbishops, Metropolitans, Patriarchs, and Popes, are by 


Satan introduced into the Church. 
II. Among Ministers of the Church there ought not to be any one 


superior to the other. 
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tans, notwithstanding their influential friends at court, 
were vigorously pressed. To gain time most likely, they 
proposed a public disputation. Thechallenge was accepted 
by Sandys, Bishop of London, but Burleigh was opposed 
to the idea, and instead of a conference several of the 
leading Puritans were brought before the council and the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners and examined touching their 
opinions on Cartwright’s Reply to the Answer to the Admo- 
nition. 

The second and third questions were, whether the 
Prayer Book and the XXXIX Articles were agreeable to 
Gop’s word or not? The fourth, “‘ whether we are obliged 
to follow the customs of the Primitive Church or not?” 
The fifth, “whether all Ecclesiastical Ministers ought 
to be of equal authority, both in Office and Jurisdiction?” 
After railing at being forced to subscribe in matters of 
religion, the malcontents now drew up a “ Protestation” 
which reminds us of the recent words of the Bishop of 
Western New York, when speaking of the feeble title, 


“Protestant Episcopal.” He says: “I call it feeble because 
a protest is the last resource of an unsuccessful cause. 
Men enter a protest when they give up a case they are not 


able to maintain.” 
This “ Protestation” they obliged each member, on 


admittance to a congregation, to swear. Each of these 


, 


“ Protestants” had to make this “ Protestation” singly, and 
individually, as it is drawn up in the first person through- 
out. He begins his Protestation by having to declare “I 
am escaped from the filthiness and pollution of these 
detestable Traditions.” The doctrines of the Church are 
called “idolatrous trash,” “marks of the Romish beast ” and 
the Church nicknamed “ The Church of the Traditioners.” 
He undertakes that he will not attend the parish church 
by the following pharisaical declaration : 

I will not beautify with my presence those filthy rags, which bring the 
heavenly Word of the Eternal our Lorp Gop into bondage, subjection, and 
slavery. [Collier, vol. ii, p. 544.] 

He finally declares— 

Moreover, I have now joined myself to the Church of CHRIST, wherein 
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I have yielded myself subject to the Discipline of Gop’s Word. 
For in the Church of the Traditioners there is no other Discipline than that 
which hath been maintained by the Antichristian Pope of Rome, etc. 


The Church of England is then polluted, filthy, abomi- 
nable, idolatrous. And Episcopal government declared 
“ Antichristian,” the very term used, as we have seen, by 
the Scotch Presbyterians. 

This Wandsworth Presbytery was the first open act of 
schism, and these “Protestants” the first declared schis- 
matics in England. Be it carefully noted that the cause 
of this schism was the refusal of Church and Realm to 
tamper with the Threefold Ministry. 


VIII. INDIVIDUAL CASES CONSIDERED. 


The consideration of the Admonition led us naturally to 
speak of Cartwright. Cartwright is cited as an example 
of a man not in Orders, who was yet allowed to minister in 
the Church of England. As a great deal of stress is laid on 
these cases it is well to examine them narrowly, the more 


so as the opponents of the Threefold Ministry usually 
vaguely state that there were many cases of men not. 
episcopally ordained who were yet permitted to officiate, 
but when pressed to give chapter and verse, they are forced 
to confess they know of only four. As the cases are so few, 
it will not take us long to examine each of them. 


I. Thomas Cartwright. 


Thomas Cartwright was born in 1535, was ordained 
Deacon, obtained the degree of B.D., and became a Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. Visited Geneva where he 
fell in love with the Genevan Discipline. It was during 
his residence abroad that he was ordained Priest, if 
“ordained” at all, and most likely at Antwerp. On his 
return to England, he was elected Margaret Professor of 
Divinity. He availed himself of his position to lecture 
vehemently against the Church of England, and especially 
against her Episcopal government, as we have seen. When 
deprived he signed the Six Propositions, already alluded 
to, as the summary of his teaching while Professor. For 
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this teaching he was deprived of his Fellowship in October, 
and of his Professorship in December, 1570. Henceforth 
he was the recognised leader of the Non-conformist faction. 
He worked for the overthrow of the Ecclesiastical Govern- 
ment, and for the substitution in its place of the Genevan 
Discipline. What he wanted was an extra-reformation if 
you will, but not a separation of Church and State. His 
aim was really to set up a National Church, which did not 
arrogate for herself ‘an exclusive claim for the validity of 
any one form of Church-government,” or connect “The 
Succession with the validity of the Sacraments.” He died 
in 1603. 

Cartwright’s case is cited to show that although in 
foreign “Orders,” he was yet allowed to minister in the 
Church of England, and that when he was suspended, he 
was suspended not on account of his lack of Orders, but on 
account of his refusal to subscribe to the Articles. The 
answer to that in the first place is, that Cartwright was 
only allowed to lecture as Professor, or to preach. That is 
no evidence of his being allowed to execute any ministerial 
office, such as granting Absolution or celebrating the Holy 
Communion. It is to be noted that in the charges which 
Whitgift brings against him, that what he accuses him of 
is, “ That he had forsaken the Ministry, and that he preached 
here and there where he thought good, and that he lived 
idly at other men’s tables, going up and down idly and 
doing no good.” To that Cartwright answers, “That he 
indeed lived at other men’s tables, having no house nor 
wife of his own. . . . . And that towards some he 
went about instructing their children, partly in the princi- 
ples of religion, partly in other learning.” All of which 
he could do, and we nowhere find that he ever claimed to 
have exercised the priestly office. A layman can teach, 
and he could, in those days, as he can in these, preach if 
he has the Bishop's licence. 

Moreover, we have to remember the troublous times in 
which Cartwright lived. It was not so easy then, as now, 
to ascertain what Orders aman had. We have Whitgift’s 
own testimony to the effect that he had at first taken it for 
granted that Cartwright was a “full minister.” 
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In his letter to Archbishop Parker, acquainting him 
with his action against Cartwright (Whitgift was the 
Master of Trinity College), he writes from Cambridge: 


‘I have pronounced Mr. Cartwright to be no Fellow here, because con- 
trary both to the express words of his oath, and plain statute of his college, 
he hath continued here above his time, not being full minister ; which truly 
I did not know until now of late ; for if I had known it before I might have 
eased myself of much trouble, and the College of great contention. 
[Strype’s Whitgift, vol. i., p. 96.] 


The Statute to which Whitgift alludes was the one 
under which a Fellow was admitted on his swearing to 
become a Priest in due time. Cartwright had taken the 
Fellowship, but not fulfilled his oath. It is noteworthy 
that Cartwright does not plead the validity of his foreign 
“Orders” if he had any. All that he and his friends com- 
plained of was that his offers of disputation of the points 
in question had not been accepted. An untrue accusation 
by the bye, but still if true, one not affecting his Orders in 
the least. 

Later in life, September 1, 1590, he was brought before 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners to answer interrogatories 
on his conduct during the preceding seven years. The 
interrogatories were to the following effect : 


(1) We object and articulate against him, that he being a Minister (at 
least a Deacon) lawfully called according to the Godly and lawful Orders of 
the Church of England, has renounced the same Orders, Ecclesiastical, as 
an Antichristian and an unlawful manner of calling to the Ministry. 

(2) That he departing this Realm . . . . was contented in foreign 
parts (as at Antwerp, Middleborough, or elsewhere,) to have a new vocation, 
election, or Ordination by imposition of hands to the Ministry, or unto 
some other Order or Degree Ecclesiastical, and in other manner or form 
than the laws Ecclesiastical of this Realm do prescribe. 

(3 and 4) ‘That by virtue or color of such his latter vocation, election, 
or ordination, becoming a pretended Bishop or Pastor’ of such congre- 
gation at Antwerp, or Middleborough, he established an Ecclesiastical Semi- 
nary or Presbytery, and by such authority ‘certain English-born subjects 
were called, elected, or ordained by imposition of hands to be Ministers or 
Ecclesiastical Doctors (being not of that degree before) as Hart, Travers, 
Grise, andsomeofthem . . . . in other manner than the laws Ecclesi- 
astical of the Realm do prescribe or allow of.’ ([Collier, vol. ii, pp. 623- 
626. ] 


And that (5) they took upon them besides such 
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authority, the “censures and keys of the Church;” (6) 
that he conformed to the use of foreign Churches; (7) 
that since his last return from abroad (in 1585), “he being 
placed at Warwick he faithfully promised (if he might but 
be tolerated to preach) not to impugn the laws, Orders, 
policy, government nor governors, in this Church of 
England,” but that (8) “having no Ministry in this Church 
(other than such as he had before forsaken and still con- 
demneth)” he had preached at Warwick, and other places 
without a licence, against the Ordinal, and other points of 
Polity, and Doctrine, and induced others so to do as is set 
forth in the remaining twelve Articles. 

From all of which wesee perfectly plainly that the Laws 
of the Church and the Laws of the Realm recognised but 
one lawful ministry—that according to the Ordinal. So 
far from recognising foreign “Orders,” or allowing one so 
ordained to minister in England in any way, we here see 
that Cartwright is actually accused of “conforming to the 
use of foreign churches” while abroad, the foreign 
churches being of course the various Protestant bodies. 
It is further to be noticed that Cartwright is nowhere 
accused of exercising the office of a Priest, sueh as cele- 
brating the Holy Communion, orexercising the power of the 
keys in England. He is accused of doing these things 
abroad, and of preaching in England. His preaching was 
tolerated, even though he had no licence, and that by no 
less a person than Whitgift. 

For when he (2. ¢., Cartwright,) was freed from his troubles he oft 
repaired to the Archbishop, who used him kindly and was contented to 
tolerate his preaching in Warwick divers years. . . . . Yet when Her 
Majesty understood by others that Master Cartwright did preach again 
(though temperately according to his promise made to the Archbishop) she 


would by no means endure his preaching any longer without subscription. 
[Paule’s Whitgift, 72, as quoted by Soame’s Liizabethan History, 1839, 


p. 402. ] 

The mere fact that Whitgift tolerated the preaching of 
Cartwright when he had grown old and temperate, is in 
itself presumptive evidence that Cartwright only preached, 
for had Cartwright but once only officiated as a Priest his 
partisans would have immediately noised it abroad that he 
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had done so with the Archbishop’s connivance. Yet when 
this preaching of his old antagonist is brought officially 
before the good-natured Archbishop, the preacher is 
silenced. 

The case of Cartwright is then briefly this. He was a 
Deacon in Holy Orders; and the Church recognised 
him as such, even though he might contemn that 
Holy Order. He was a Preacher, and the law allowed that. 
But both Church and State forbade the exercise of the 
office of Deacon, or Preacher, if it was exercised c ontrary 
to the laws Ecclesiastical and Civil. 


II. Dean Whittingham. 


Whittingham born in 1524, went to Brasenose College, 
Oxford. During Mary’s reign he visited Frankfort and 
Geneva. Was “ordained” at Geneva, and ministered toa 
congregation. On his return was made Dean of Durham, 
through Leicester, the champion of the enemies of the 
Church, in 1563. 

A metropolitical visitation naturally discovered many 
irregularities, and among others the lack of Orders of 
Dean Whittingham. Relying on his court influence, the 
Dean denied the right of the Archbishop to visit his 
Cathedral, and appealed to the court. In consequence two 
Royal Commissions were issued, one in 1576 and the 
second in 1578. The chief Commissioner was the Arch- 
bishop himself (Sandys, who succeeded Grindal May 8, 
1577). Whittingham was asked to prove the validity of his 
Orders. Being thus driven into a corner, the Dean “con- 
fessed he was neither deacon nor minister according to the 
Law of the Realm ” [Strype’s Anais, ii, pt. 2, p. 170, quoted 
by Soame, p. 231], but he pleaded a sufficient ordination at 
Geneva. The Archbishop denied the sufficiency of such 
ordination. 

After producing various certificates of election by “lot 
and election” or by “suffrages,” he at last produced one 
which testified besides that he “was admitted minister 
with such other ceremonies as there is used and accus- 


tomed.” 
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Whittingham effectually postponed further proceed- 
ings by dying on June 10, 1579. His partisans have 
since maintained that Whittingham’s Orders, perhaps, 
were not “valid Genevan Orders,” but this is an unlikely 
surmise, because he was no obscure man; he was one of 
the translators of the Geneva Bible, and a friend of Calvin. 
Calvin was a rigid conformist to Calvinism, and he would 
not have sanctioned or connived at “irregular Genevan 
Orders.” Nor was there with a person of Whittingham’s 
position and known views as an Anti-Surplice* man, any 
necessity for him to seek a “hole-and-corner” ordination. 
He was a persona grata, and a welcome addition to the 
Genevan ranks. We are also to remember that the years 
1563 to 1576 were not so far removed from the times when 
preferments were given to laymen, and held by laymen 
who, while they were prebendaries, abbots, deans, aye, 
and Bishops by name, and received the emoluments of 
those preferments, yet never presumed to exercise the 
spiritual functions attached to them. 

Parallel cases are to be found, even in these days, in 
European armies. Women and children of royal or noble 
birth are captains, colonels, and generals, and draw the pay 
attached to these grades, yet who would dream of entrust- 
ing military operations into their hands? 

Such things were scandals in the Church, as witness 
the cases of Leo and Calvin, already mentioned. Crum- 
wel was Dean of Wells, and in the reigns of Henry VIII 
and Edward the VI, deaneries and prebends were be- 
stowed right and left on other laymen The object of 
the Visitation Articles was, as we have seen, to remove 
such scandals. The Papal Supremacy was abolished in 
1534, little more than thirty years, and men must have 
been living who had known of many cases of still more 
scandalous preferments, nor had the action of the Reformers 
or of the courtiers of Henry, Edward, and Mary been such 
as to render Church property and endowments especially 
sacred in the eyes of the people. It would then not have 








* He called surplices ‘‘ defiled robes of Anti-Christ,”’ the “ oruax ents of 
a Babylonical strumpet,’’ even when Dean, although he wore ‘se surplice. 
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been much of a scandal in the eyes of the men of that day 
even if everyone knew that the Dean of Durham was, as he 
was charged by his Archbishop in 1578 as being, “ mer? /aicus.” 

The probabilities, however, are that Whittingham kept 
quiet, and said nothing about his Orders, or where he got 
them from. Men are by nature trusting. Even in these 
days of stricter discipline, clergy preach outside of their 
Dioceses without even taking their Letters of Orders with 
them, and it is even doubtful whether men do not get 
instituted as rectors without producing their Letters of 
Orders to Bishop or Church wardens. They are taken for 
granted.* If Whittingham exercised Sacerdotal functions 
(of which, by the bye, we have no proof) he did so by pass- 
ing himself off as a Priest of the Church of England. His 
reluctance to acknowledge the Archbishop's jurisdiction, 
his refusal to answer the Visitation interrogatories, his 
appeal to his court friends against the Archbishop, his 
delays in procuring the certificates of his “Orders,” all 
these actions of his seem to point to the fact that he did 
not himself believe in the validity of his “ Orders;” else 
he would from the first have fought out the question on 
that very ground. When asked for his Letters of Orders 
he would have said, as he presented his Genevan Letters, 
“Here they are; deny them who dare.” 

And the point that is very significant, and tells strongly 
against the view that modern Parity-men want us to take of 
the Act 13 Eliz. c. 12, that it was meant asa side door for the 
admission of foreign Orders (which we have already seen 
was not the case) is, that Whittingham never appealed to 
that Act. Yet here, if we are to believe these men, was the 
very Act to enable Whittingham e¢ hoc genus omne to hold 
their benefices and preferments legally. 

Every one under the Degree of a Bishop which doth or shall pretend to 
be a priest or minister of Gop’s Holy Word and Sacraments by reason of 


any other form of institution, consecration, or ordering than the form set 
forth by Parliament in the time of the late King Edward VI, and now used 





* Since above was written, a scandal has been exposed in England, where 
aman actually got inducted into a benefice, and officiated as a Priest for 
several years, without having had any kind of ordination. An easy-going 
Bishop took his word that he had been ordained. 
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in the reign of our most gracious Sovereign ‘ady, shall, on subscription of 
the XX XIX Articles, be entitled to hold any »enetice. 


This was passed in 1571. 

Whittingham had signed the XXX1.< Articles, else 
subscription to them would have been the first thing 
demanded of him. The silence on that point is tolerably 
conclusive. Why did not Whittingharu, in 157€—79, refer 
to this very Act of 1571, if it was meant to apply ‘o Orders 
such as his and not to Roman Orders only? That be did 
not do so is pretty strong evidence that he nor his friends 
had yet put their gloss on it. 

However, to pursue the matter is useless. As we have 
seen, Whittingham cut the matter short by dying. His 
partisans may yet boast, as they do, that he was not 
deposed; no, quite so, because he was—“depositus in 
pace.” There let him stay say we, for our part. Though 
ever and anon the friends of Parity dig him up wherewith 
to attack the claim of the Church to the exclusive validity 
of her form of government. Some day, however, they may 
join with us in saying, over him, Regutescat in pace. 


III. John Morrison. 


Morrison was a Scotchman, who was given a preacher's 
licence on April 6, 1582, by William Aubrey, the Vicar- 
General of Archbishop Grindal during his suspension. 

This is the only case which appears at first sight 
to be a semi-official recognition of other Orders than 
those of the Churches of England or Rome, because 
his Letters of Licence do distinctly state that this J. 
Morrison was ordained by imposition of hands according 
to the form of the Reformed Scotch Church, and approved 
of such Orders, and allows him to administer the Sacra- 
ments; but all this is subject to a rather peculiar clause, 
Quantum in nobis est, et de jure possumus et quatenus jura 
regni patiuntur, which legally nullifies the whole Letter of 
Licence and reduces it to a mere expression of good-will on 
the part of William Aubrey, LL.D., towards John Mor- 
rison and his Scotch Orders. 

It is much the same as if, during the late Bishop of 
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New York's illness, the Sianding Committee had issued a 
licence to Spurgeon, “ordained according to the Orders of 
the Baptist Church,” to preach and administer the Sacra- 
ments within the Diocese of New York, “so far as in us 
lies, ard we are able by law, and so far as the laws of the 
State allow.” Very short work would have been made of 
such a licence. All that this licence to John Morrison 
proves is, as Collier [vol. ii, p. 519] well puts it: “’Tis 
preity plain Aubrey was somewhat conscious of a strain 
upon the English Constitution, and that the Archbishop 
was not so firm to Episcopal right, and Apostolical Suc- 
cession, as might have been expected.” In vindication of 
Archbishop Grindal it must be remembered that he was 
not only suspended at that date, but d/inmd. He may never 
have known of this licence of his Vicar-General. Aubrey 
was a civilian, a lawyer, and Travers, who was very popu- 
lar with the Temple lawyers, and had formed a strong 
Puritan party among them, may have reckoned this 
Aubrey among his followers. Aubrey as Vicar-General to 
the Archbishop of Canterbury made use of his official 
position to give effect to his sympathy with the Puritan 
party. Just as a Presbyterian having been elected a 
Church warden in a Canadian parish, in former days, pro- 
posed to invite a Presbyterian Minister to preach in the 
Church during a vacancy. Such acts on the part of 
officials do undoubtedly commit the Church in the eyes of 
many, but after all, they do not as a matter of fact commit 
the Church unless she officially approves of them. They 
are not the Voice of the Church. 

This is the only one Letter of Licence which can be 
shown on the part of those contesting the exclusive 
validity of one form of Church government, and that it is 
the sole one, is very strong presumptive evidence that such 
recognition by individuals of so-called “Orders” was very 
scarce indeed. Even if bushels of them could be found, 
yet they would be of no account. Individual predilections 
do not stand for the Voice of the Church; not even the 
predilections of Vicar-Generals. 

What would require to be proved would be that John 
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Morrison did perform Sacerdotal acts coram Ecclesia, and to 
the knowledge of all, that he was only a minister accord- 
ing to the Reformed Scotch Church ; and that the matter 
having been brought up in Convocation, Convocation had 
freely sanctioned the continuance of John Morrison's 
ministrations as a Priest. 


IV. Walter Travers. 


Walter Travers, on leaving Trinity College, Cambridge, 
completed his studies at Geneva. While there, he 
embraced Calvinism, and defended it and its discipline, in 
his Book of Discipline, which became the authority of the 
Non-conformists. He received Orders at Antwerp, as we 
have already incidentally seen from the interrogatories 
administered to Cartwright; and thus, as Collier quaintly 
observes, ‘was made a Minister by the Presbytery of 
Antwerp; that is, they did what they could towards giving 
him a Holy Character.” 

Travers was able, learned, and of courtly manners. 
Such a man soon found a pattern. Lord Burghley made 
him his domestic chaplain and tutor. Through his patron's 
influence he was named afternoon preacher at the Temple 
by Aylmer, Bishop of London. The undoubted ability and 
popular manners of the new preacher soon made him a 
favorite and won for him many staunch friends among the 
Benchers. 

When Hooker was appointed Master of the Temple in 
1585, the consequence was, as has been said, “the forenoon 
sermon spake Canterbury, and the afternoon Geneva.” 
Pressure had been brought to bear on Archbishop Whit- 
gift to appoint Travers to the Mastership, but he had 
refused unless Travers would not only subscribe to the 
Articles (we have seen what Whitgift meant by the 
Articles, not only the XX XIX but the Three), but “ make 
proof unto me that he is a minister ordered according 
to the laws of the Church of England, as I verily believe 
he is not, because he forsook his place in the College 
upon that account; I can by no means yield my consent 
to the placing him there, or elsewhere in any function of 
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this Church.” [Isaac Walton’s Life of Hooker, in Keble’s 
Edition, vol. i, p. 31.] Consequently, when Hooker com- 
plained to the Archbishop, of these pulpit combats, the 
Archbishop silenced Travers. The High Commissioners 
removed him from his post, and signed an order silencing 
him there and elsewhere, on the following grounds: 

That he was no lawfully ordained Minister according to 
the Church of England. 

That he preached without being licenced. 

That he openly presumed to confute such doctrine as 
had been publicly delivered by another preacher without 
giving notice of these controversial sallies to the lawful 

Ordinary. 
Here, then, was the distinct authoritative ruling as to 
the Episcopal Ordination, immediately the law was chal- 
lenged. The verdict was, that through lack of that Epis- 
copal Ordination the challenger was not an ordained 
minister, according to the Church of England. 

Travers appealed to the Privy Council, and we may 
depend upon it, that from his position at the Temple he 
had the very best of legal advice. Now, for the first time, 
was the endeavor made to ride the Presbyterian coach and 
six through the Act of Parliament, 73 Eliz. c.72. Under 
that Act he appealed, and then entering into detail against 
the decision of the High Commissioners he replied that 
all ordinations were equally valid in a Christian Church. 
That he considered the Bishop of London's letter of 
recommendation a sufficient Faculty for preaching. Quoted 
S. Paul withstanding S. Peter to his face as justifying his 
conduct in clashing with Hooker. 

His appeal was dismissed. 

The law had been distinctly challenged, which it had 
not been in the previous cases; and the answer is of no 
uncertain kind. It is instructive to note that Travers 
among his pleas of defence cited the case of Whittingham, 
saying “ Whittingham might have retained his preferment 
had he lived.” This Whitgift denied point-blank. Again, 
Travers says: “The universal and perpetual practice of all 
Christendom, in all places, and in all ages proveth the 
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ministers lawfully made in any Church of sound profession 
in faith ought to be acknowledged such in any other.” 
[Strype’s Whitgift, 184, quoted by Soame’s Liizabethan 
History, p. 233-] 

Whitgift has in the margin, “Excepting always such 
Churches as allow of Presbytery and practise it.” 

It is also to the point to remark that if there had been 
any other case than Whittingham’s it would have been 
raked up, and considering the numerous friends Travers 
had at Court, at the Bar, and through the country, two 
propositions may be safely made: 

(1) That there was no known case of a man having 
other than Episcopal Ordination being in the actual enjoy- 
ment of a benefice of the Church of England at that time. 

(2) That the case of John Morrison could not have been 
widely known, or what is still more probable, Morrison 
confined himself to preaching, if the licence had not 
already been revoked, or treated as null by the present 
Archbishop. 

In support of the last proposition we must not forget 
that our worthy “ Wilhelmus Aubrey Legum Doctor,” etc. 
was alive at this time, and certainly till 1591, and engaged 
and interested in these very matters of discipline, being 
one of the Commissioners who deprived Robert Cawdrey 
of his Rectorship of South Luffenham for preaching 
against the Bishop and the Prayer Book in 1586, and that 
the appeal of Cawdrey, which was argued before all the 
Judges, was, it was said, incited by the lawyers of the 
Travers party. 

We are so accustomed, unfortunately, to think that a 
preacher must be a minister, that common people deem 
every minister a preacher, and every preacher a minister. 
It is well to bear in mind that such is not the law of the 
Church. The Ministerial powers come from Ordination; 
the right of preaching from the licence of the Ordinary. 
Before the Reformation many priests had a cure of souls 
given them, but held no licence to preach. Laymen have 
been, on the other hand, preachers at all times of the 
history of the Church. Friars were com monly laymen, 
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and members of the Church Army are laymen. In the 
time of Elizabeth laymen were allowed to preach, if 
licenced, without there being any pretence that they were 
in Holy Orders or were under Monastic discipline. 

Two examples will suffice : 

William Holcot, a gentleman of quality, used to preach 
in his velvet bonnet, damask gown, and chain of gold. 
He preached one of the funeral sermons at the burial of 
Jewel, Bishop of Salisbury, in May, 1571. 

Richard Taverner, High Sheriff of Oxford, preached 
at S. Mary’s, wearing his gold chain and sword. Two of 
his sermons are even enshrined in the Book of Homilies. 
The following, taken from his sermon at S. Mary’s, may not 
be uninteresting as a specimen of the sermons of this 
worthy lay preacher and of his fondness for alliteration. 

Arriving at the Mount S. Mary’s in the stony stage where I now stand, 
I have brought you some fine biscuits baked in the oven of charity, carefully 
conserved for the chickens of the Church, the sparrows of the spirit, the 
sweet swallows of salvation. [Sketches of the Reformation. By John 
Oliver Willyams Haweis, Pickering, 1844, p. 102.] 

To assert then that men having Presbyterian or other 
Orders preached, or were licenced to preach, proves nothing 
as to the validity of their Orders. What requires to be 
proved is that such men were accounted as lawfully 
ordained ministers, allowed to absolve penitents, bless, or 
celebrate the Holy Communion. Prior to the Reformation 
there had not been much preaching, and the Reformers 
rather countenanced indiscriminate preaching, which was 
perhaps unavoidable at such a crisis, when all men’s minds 
were in a ferment. From there being a lack of preachers 
there came to be an overflow. Not only did everybody 
preach, but it grew to be considered a matter of prime 
importance. This comes out very plainly in the speech of 
the Bishop of London, at the Hampton Court Conference, 
in 1603. 

The Bishop humbly desired His Majesty that there might be among us 
a Praying Ministry as other while, for, whereas, there are in the Ministrie, 
many excellent duties to be performed ; as the ahsolving of the penitent, 


praying for and blessing the people, administering of the Sacraments, and 
the like, it is come to pass now, that some sort of men thought it the only 
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duty required of a Minister to spend the time speaking out of a pulpit, 
sometimes Gop wot verie undiscretely and unlearnedly. [ 7he Summe and 
Substance of the Conference at Hampton Court, London, 1605, p. 53. ] 


Let us also remember that one swallow does not make 
asummer. Even if a few isolated cases could be brought 
forward of men with other than Episcopal Orders, having 
officiated as Priests in those troublous times, such cases 
would no more prove that the Church had spoken with an 
uncertain voice on the matter of Holy Orders than it could 
be said of her that she had abrogated the VII Com- 
mandment, because some of her clergy had connived at its 
violation or actually broken it themselves. It would be 
easier, indeed, to maintain that the Church allowed her 
clergy to have two wives than it is to maintain she has 
recognised non-Episcopal Orders. In the latter case no 
examples can be cited. In the former we can. 

In 1572, John Stowel, gentleman, was brought before 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, for having two wives. 
Archbishop Parker was prevailed upon, through Leicester, 
who was a friend of Stowel, not to do anything in the 
matter. . [See Strype’s Parker, vol. ii, chap. 14.] 

About 1225 S. de Seintiz writes to Ralph, Bishop of 
Chichester : 

Nolo Domine excellentiani latere quod . . . quidam 
capellanus, Willelmus Dens, nomine, Vicarius Ecclesiz de 
Mundeham duas habet uxores ut dicitur, quarum 
apud Cicistriam. Qui quidem Willelmus literas detulit a 
Summo Pontifice, ut dixit; sed in partibus Sussexiz 
quod nunquam litere ille a conscientia domine papz 
emanaverunt, sed contra statuta concilii generalis fuerant 
impetrate. Unde si placet sanctitate vestra, significetis 
officiario vestro quid superhoc decreveritis significandum. 
[Chronicles of Great Britain and Ireland: Royal and Other 
Historical Letters Illustrative of Henry III, ed. W.W. Shirley, 
M.A., vol. i, p. 277, letter ccxxx.]* 





* The gaps are caused by the manuscript being illegible at those places. 
The following is a translation : I am unwilling that your Excellency should 
not know that a certain chaplain, William Dens by name, Vicar of the 
Church of Mundeham, has two wives as it is said, of which (one) lives at 
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These two cases are almost parallel with those of Mor- 
rison and Travers, only that Travers was condemned and 
Stowel not, Dens could plead letters from the Pope, and 
Morrison only from a Vicar-General. Yet men’s minds 
not being on this point blinded by controversy, he who 
should argue from the cases of Dens and Stowel and say 
that the Church has spoken with an uncertain voice on the 
estate of Holy Matrimony might receive praise for his 
quibbling, but none for his honesty of reasoning. 

ARTHUR LOWNDEs. 


(Zo be concluded in our mext issue.) 


-Chichester. The said William handed in letters from the Pope as he 
claimed (allowing this). But in the parts of Sussex (where he now lives ?) 
it is thought that these letters were never issued with the full knowledge of 
our Lord the Pope, but were procured contrary to the statutes of the General 
Council. Wherefore, if it pleases your holiness, inform your officer what 
you have determined should be done in this matter. 
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HAT do we know concerning the departed? That 
they do not immediately pass to their reward or 
punishment may reasonably be inferred from Scripture, 
and has ever been the faith of the Church. Holy Scrip- 
ture teaches us to look forward to a general resurrection, 
and this resurrection is always spoken of as some thing to 
be anticipated with joy. But if the souls of the righteous 
be already in Heaven, a resurrection from the grave would 
be rather a humiliation than an advance in glory. The 
doctrine of a future judgment also implies an intermediate 
state. If the righteous pass immediately into Heaven and 
the wicked into the place of the damned, there is then no 
room for a Day of Judgment. We cannot belief that our 
SAVIOUR ascended to Heaven immediately after His 
crucifixion and then returned again to the tomb and came 
forth to the world from it. That such was not the case He 
tells us Himself, in so many words, when He says to Mary: 
“Touch me not; for I am not yet ascended to my Father.” 
[S. John, xx: 17.] If He had been, during those three 
days, with His Father in Heaven, then His ascension from 
the Mount of Olives would have been nothing more than 
a dramatic show. 

That there is, then, an intermediate state appears 
plainly to be taught in Holy Scripture. We may also 
reasonably infer that state to be a state of consciousness. 
The martyrs under the altar cry out: “How long, O Lorpb, 
holy and true, dost Thou not judge and avenge our blood 
on them that dwell on the earth.” [Rev. vi: 10] And S. 
Paul speaks of the intermediate state being a union with 
CHRIST. “ForI am ina state betwixt two, having a desire 
to depart, and to be with CHRIST.” [Philipp. i: 23.] ‘“ Wil- 
ling rather to be absent from the body, and to be present 
with the Lorpb.” [I Cor.v:8.] If this were not a conscious 
presence, so much would not be made of it, and, indeed, it 
could hardly be spoken of as a gain by one who certainly, 
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while on earth, experienced the blessing of CHRIST'S pres- 
ence and approval. Again, in our Lorp’s parable, Dives 
and Lazarus are represented as having a conscious exist- 
ence. 

This same parable of Dives and Lazarus teaches us 
one thing further concerning the departed. The righteous 
and the wicked are separated by an impassable gulf; the 
righteous are at peace, while the wicked are in misery. 

Now concerning those who occupy the place that is the 
abode of such as Dives (2. ¢., those who die impenitent and 
at enmity with Gop), I shall have nothing further to say. 
No one, so far as I have been able to discover, believes 
their condition can be altered. The subject we now have 
under consideration relates altogether to those who have 
departed in the faith of CHRIST and now rest in Abraham's 
bosom. 

Of those who die in a state of grace, how different is 
their preparation for Heaven, and how imperfect are they 
all. When we remember that “there shall in nowise 
enter into it (7 ¢, Heaven) anything that defileth,” and 
when we consider how imperfect are even those who die 
in the faith and fear of the Lorpb, then we may conceive 
the great work of purification that is to be done in Para- 
dise. The departed who die in the LorD are, indeed, “in 
joy and felicity,” but they have not yet attained unto their 
“perfect consummation and bliss.” That the work of 
grace is not limited by death, but is continued throughout 
the ages which flow between death and the resurrection, 
may be inferred from:more than one statement in the New 
Testament. I refer to such passages as this “Being confi- 
dent of this one thing, that He which hath begun a good 
work in you wll perform it until (axpe) ihe day of JESUS 
Curist. [ Philipp. i : 6.] 

If, then, those who have departed in a state of grace 
have to-day a conscious existence, and are still being pre- 
pared by the work of Gop’s Hoty Spirit for a higher 
sphere, why should we cease our intercessions for them 
the moment they pass from our sight? Is it not a want of 
faith in the unseen world which causes us todo so? It will 
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not do to say, that they are now with the LorD and he will 
do for them what is best, for that would shut off all inter- 
cessory prayers of whatever nature. Gop will most cer- 
tainly in His good time establish His kingdom in all 
completeness, but still our LorD has taught us to pray, 
“Thy kingdom come.” (Do we not pray for the dead when 
we say the Lorp’s Prayer? Is not “Thy kingdom come” 
a prayer for them ?) 

We do not yet fully know the power of prayer, and it 
behooves us to believe in the greatest possible results and 
to pray without ceasing. May it not be that our prayers 
will lift up some among the departed who are still lowest 
in the Kingdom of Gop to seats of glory and honor? 

i. may be objected that as we do not certainly know the 
position occupied by the departed, we might, were we to 
follow the practice of praying for the dead, often offer 
prayers in behalf of those for whom no prayers are avail- 
abie, z. ¢., for those who have died in open enmity to Gop. 
The same objection, however, might be offered to all inter- 
cessory prayers. How do we know that some among the 
living for whose salvation we pray may not be wilfully 
hardening their hearts against Gop—nay, may not have 
committed that sin against the HoLy Guost, for which 
there is no forgiveness? But for that reason we do not 
cease to pray for all men. In our prayers for the living we 
follow the principle laid down by our LorpD, who bade his 
disciples, when they entered a house, to say, “ Peace be to 
this house.” [S. Luke x:5.] If the inmates were unworthy, 
the peace was to return to him who offered the prayer. 
So David, when surrounded by enemies, said: “I humbled 
my soul with fasting; and my prayer returned into my own 
bosom.” [Psalm xxxv:13.] They, for whom he prayed, were 
unworthy, or rejected the blessing offered them by Gon, 
but for that reason David's ptayer was not displeasing to 
Gop. The blessing he asked for them, returned into his 
own bosom. So the charity which our prayers for the 
departed are expressive of, will in nowise be displeasing 
to Gop. Should we in ignorance pray for one who has 
passed beyond the power of prayer—if such a thing be 
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possible—Gop will still be well pleased with this our act of 
charity and will pour down upon us the blessing we beg 
for others. 

In this connection, it may be well to quote the words 
of Bishop Reginald Heber, as giving an example of charity 
for the departed and humble submission to Divine will 
worthy of our imitation. He says: 

Having been led attentively to consider the question, my own opinion 
is on the whole favorable to this practice, which is, indeed, so natural and 
so comfortable that this alone is a presumption, that it is neither unpleasing 
to the ALMIGHTY, nor unavailing with Him I have accordingly 
been myself in the habit for some years of recommending on some occasions 
—as after receiving the Sacrament, etc.—my lost friends by name to Gop’s 
goodness and compassion through His Son, as what can do them no harm, 
and may, and I hope will, be of service to them. Only this condition I 
always endeavor to observe—that I beg His forgiveness at the same time for 
myself, if unknowingly I am too presumptuous, and His grace lest I, who 
am thus solicitious for others, should neglect the appointed means of my 
own salvation. [Quoted in 7he Christian Doc. of Prayer for the Departed. 
F. G. Lee, p. 179.] 

The practice of prayer for the departed need not be 
taught as a duty, but will appear as the natural fruit of 
Christian Charity, unless it be expressly forbidden. When 
was there a funeral sermon delivered that did not contain 
a prayer for the departed. Where can you find a grave- 
yard that does not contain at least one “rest in peace,” 
engraved in marble. The human heart, in the hour of 
bereavement, though systematically taught that such 
prayers are without avail, refuses to believe it, and almost 
unconsciously breaks out in prayer for the departed dear 
one, to that Father whose power and love cannot be 
limited by the grave. 

What I have said would be insufficient, if proposed in 
support of a newly elaborated doctrine; but the practice 
of praying for the departed and the faith that such prayers 
are beneficial to those for whom they are offered, are older 
than Christianity itself and may easily be shown to have 
been all but universal in the Catholic Churches. 

In the second book of Maccabees, when the soldiers of 
Judas were preparing for burial the dead bodies of their 
brethren, it was discovered that the slain had, hidden 
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among their clothes, certain articles consecrated to the 
idols of the Jamnites. “Then,” continues the writer, 
“every man saw that this was the cause wherefore they 
were slain. All men, therefore, praised the LorRD, the 
righteous Judge, who had opened the things that were 
hid, betook themselves unto prayer, and besought Him 
that the sin committed might wholly be put out of remem- 
brance. Besides that, noble Judas exhorted the people to 
keep themselves from sin, forsomuch as they saw before 
their eyes the things that came to pass for the sins of 
those that were slain. And when he had made a gather- 
ing throughout the company to the sum of two thousand 
drachms of silver, he sent it to Jerusalem to offer a sin- 
offering, doing therein very well and honestly, in that he 
was mindful of the resurrection: for if he had not hoped 
that they that were slain should have risen again, it had 
been superfluous and vain to pray for the dead. And also 
in that he perceived that there was great favor laid up for 
those that died Godly, it was an holy and good thought. 
Whereupon he 1inadea reconciliation for the dead that they 
might be delivered from sin.” [II Maccabees xii : 40-45.] 

The war, in which this event is here said to have 
occurred, took place B.c. 160. If this account be historic, 
it shows that the practice of praying for the dead prevailed 
at that time [7. ¢., B.c. 160], and if the events here related 
be not founded on fact, it at least proves that the practice 
was common at the time of the writing of the second book 
of Maccabees. This book was written at least “ before the 
destruction of the Temple,” according to Schurer [Schaff- 
Hersog Encyclopedia), the German authority. This is the 
latest limit: the true date is probably much earlier. We 
have, then, evidence that the people of Gop practised 
prayer for the dead before or at the time of CHRIST, 
and coupled this practice with the belief in a resurrection. 
The practice has continued in the Jewish Church to the 
present day. The following prayer is from the Burial Ser- 
vice, used by the Jews in this country: 


Let the gates of eternal happiness be widely opened to this returning 
soul, and look down in mercy upon those who mourn and weep; heal them, 
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Father, console them, merciful Gop, and comfort their hearts with the 
benign rays of Thy loving kindness. [Select Prayers for Various Occasions 
in Life.) 


Another prayer contains the following petition: 


O may there also be repose granted to all the dear and beloved souls, 
who departed this life in the past year, and were gathered to their people. 
The Spirit of Gop may lead them into fields of happiness. Ameu. [Dazly 
Prayers for American Israelites, as revised in Conference. ] 


The following is from a prayer, to be said “on setting a 
tombstone:” 





LORD, in setting this stone to the memory of , I beseech Thee 
to grant repose to his soul, give him the peace of the righteous, and admit 
him to the joy of contemplating Thy Divine presence. [Select Prayers.] 


There are also prayers appointed to be said at the grave 
of a father, mother, wife, husband, and at the graves of 
various other relatives. 

Our LORD nowhere condemns this practice, common 
in his day, which appears to have been considered 
as naturally following a belief in the continued exist- 
ence of the departed and the faith in a resurrection; 
but he did rebuke the Saducees, who were probably the 
only Jews who did not pray for the dead, because of their 
disbelief in a resurrection. 

The practice of praying for the dead has come down to 
our time through two channels, viz: the Jewish and the 
Christian Churches. We shall now go back and follow 
the practice through the Christian channel of tradition. 

The custom of being baptised for the dead, referred to 
by S. Paul, shows the prevalence of a belief that the dead 
could be benefited by the acts of the living. It appears 
that living Christians were often baptised for unbaptised 
dead Christians. Dollinger says this was done to obtain 
for the departed the prayers of the Church, the Church 
never offering prayers for those who died unbaptised. 
[The First Age of the Church.| 1 do not cite the practice 
of Baptism for the dead as being approved by S. Paul, but 
simply as evidence of an existing and common belief, in 
the early age of the Church, that the dead may be benefited 
by the living. 
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Another passage in S. Paul’s writings I now refer to, 
as bearing directly on the subject before us. In a letter 
to S. Timothy, the following words occur: 

The Lorp give mercy unto the house of Onesiphorus; for he oft 
refreshed me, and was not ashamed of my chain. But when he was in 


Rome he sought me out very diligently, and found me. The LorpD grant 
unto him that he may find mercy of the Lorpin thatday. [II Timothy 


i: 16-18.] 

It is evident from the fact that the house of Onesiphorus 
is mentioned, and not himself, that S. Paul’s companion 
was dead when he wrote these words. This conclusion is 
strengthened by referring tothe close of the Epistle, where 
a similar expression occurs: “Salute Prisca and Aquila, 
and the household of Onesiphorus. [II Timothy iv: 19.] 

This is the opinion of all the commentators that I have 
been able to consult. “S. Paul may have been aware that 
Onesiphorus was absent then from Ephesus; but this 
peculiar greeting, taken together with the words of Chap- 
teri: 16, leads us irresistibly to the conclusion that this 
friend of S. Paul’s was dead when the Epistle was written.” 
[Spence on II Tim. iv : 19, in Ellicott’s Commentary.] 

With this agree also Meyer and DeWette. Dr. Van 
Oostersee, in Lange’s Commentary, says this is a common 
interpretation, but refrains from giving his individual 
opinion. He, however, thus comments on the practice of 
praying for the dead: “It is often forgotten that the 
Gospel nowhere lays down a positive prohibition to follow 
with our wishes and prayers, if our hearts impel us thereto, 
our departed, while in the condition of separation . 

In any case, it is well to distinguish between the Christian 
idea which lies at the foundation of such inward needs, 
and the form of the later Church rite and practice.” 

The words of S. Paul: “ The Lorp grant unto him that 
he may find mercy of the LORD in that day” are, then, a 
prayer for the dead. For we cannot imagine that S. Paul 
would make use of such language as simply a vague 
expression of regard for the departed, addressed to no 


one. 


Prayer is the soul’s sincere desire, 
Utter’d or unexpressed. 
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We now come to the testimony of the post-apostolic 
times, “Si quidquid antiquissima omnium ecclesiarum tra- 
ditione stabilitum apud Christianos, et observatum est, 
commemoratio defunct-orum fuit, ad altare DEI intersa- 
crorum mysteriorum celebrationem.” [Renaudot, vol. ii, 104.] 

Allthe most ancient liturgies contain prayers for the 
dead, only one or two of which I shall here reproduce: 


Remember, O Lorp Gop, the spirits of all flesh, of whom we have 
made mention, and of whom we have not made mention, who are of the 
true faith, from righteous Abel unto this day : unto them do Thou give rest 
there in the land of the Living, in Thy Kingdom, in the joy of Paradise, in 
the bosom of Abraham, and of Isaac, and of Jacob, our holy fathers. [Lit- 
urgy of S. James. Ante-Nicene Fathers, Buffalo Ed., 1886, vol. vii, p. 546. ] 

O LorD, our Gop, give peace to the souls of our fathers and brethren 
who have fallen asleep in JESUS, remembering our forefathers of old, our 
fathers, patriarchs, prophets, apostles, martyrs, confessors, bishops, and the 
souls of all the holy and just men who have died in the Lorp. Especially 
remember those whose memory we this day celebrate, and our holy father 
Mark, the apostle and evangelist, who has shown us the way of salvation. 
[Liturgy of S. Mark. Ante-Nicene Fathers, vol. vii, p. 556.] 

O Lorp Gop ALMIGHTY, accept this oblation for the whole Holy catholic 
Church, and for all the pious and righteous fathers who have been pleasing 
to Thee, and for all the prophets and apostles, and for all the martyrs and 
confessors, and for all that mourn, that are in straits, and are sick, and for 
all that are under difficulties and trials, and for all the weak and oppressed, 
and for all the dead that have gone from among us; then for all that ask a 
prayer from our weakness, and for a degraded and feeble sinner. [Composed 
by S. Adzeus and S. Maris, teachers of the Easterns, Anti-Nicene Fathers, 
vol. vii, p. 564. ] 

Moreover we offer to Thee this reasonable service in behalf of all those 
who have gone to sleep in faith, ancestors, fathers, patriarchs, prophets, 
apostles, preachers, evangelists, martyrs, confessors, virgins, and for every 
spirit made complete through the faith. [Liturgy of S. Chrysostom (used 
to-day in the Greek Church). Proctor’s History of the Common Prayer, 
p. 311, vide also Liturgies of S. Clement, Theodore of Mopsuesta, etc. ] 


The writings of the Fathers furnish further testimony 
to the then common practice of praying for the dead. In 
the writings of Fathers before Tertullian I have been able 
to find no reference to the practice, nor indeed can I find 
any reference whatever to the state of the dead. They 
simply are occupied with other subjects. Tertullian, who 
was born about thirty or forty years after the death of S. 
John and wrote during the latter part of the second cen- 
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tury, says every woman prays for the soul of her deceased 
husband, and likewise does a husband pray for his de- 
ceased wife. “Indeed, she prays for his soul, and requests 
refreshment for him meanwhile, and fellowship (with him) 
in the first resurrection; and she offers (her sacrifice) on 
the anniversaries of his falling asleep.” [M/onogamy, chap. 
x.] “For the first wife you cannot hate, for whom you 
retain an ever more religious affection as being already 
received into the Lorp’s presence; for whose spirit you 
make request; for whom you render annual oblations.” 
[Exhortation to Chastity, chap. xi; Monogamy, chap. x, vide 
also Tertullian’s Of the Crown: “As often as the anniver- 
sary comes round, we make offerings for the dead, as birth- 
day honors. Vol. iii, chap. 3, Buffalo Ed., 1885.] 

S. Cyprian also speaks of it as a common custom in his 
day. “We always offer,” he writes, “sacrifices for them, 
as you remember, as often as we celebrate the passions 
and days of the martyrs in the annual commemoration.” 
[Epis. 33.] 

S. Cyril, of Jerusalem, in his work on the Eucharist, 
says, in describing the prayer which followed the Prayer 
of Consecration: 

Then we commemorate also those who have fallen asleep before us, first 
patriarchs, prophets, apostles, martyrs. . . . . Afterwards also on 
behalf of the holy fathers and bishops who have fallen asleep among us, 
believing that it will be a very great advantage to the souls, for whom the 
supplication is put up, while that holy and most awful sacrifice is presented. 
[Lecture 23, p. 275, Oxford, 1845. ] 


S. John Chrysostom, in his homily against immoderate 
sorrow for departed friends, says: 


But grant that he departed with sin upon him, even on this account one 
ought to rejoice that he was stopped short in his sins, and added not to his 
iniquity ; and to help him, as far as possible, not by tears, but by prayers 
and supplications and alms and offerings. For not unmeaningly have these 
things been devised, nor do we in vain make mention of the departed in 
the course of the Divine mysteries, and approach Gop in their behalf, be- 
seeching the Lamb, Who is before us, Who taketh away the sin of the world ; 
not in vain, but that some refreshment may thereby ensue tothem. [//om- 
aly g1, p. 592, Oxford, 1845. ] 


S. Augustine, while he held that martyrs go immedi- 
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ately to Heaven and therefore have no need of our prayers, 
on the general subject of prayers for the dead, writes 
thus: 


But it is not to be doubted that by the prayers of Holy Church, and 
the saving Sacrifice, and the alms which are expended for their souls, the 
dead are aided ; that the Lorp should deal more mercifully with them than 
their sins have deserved. . . . . It is not by any means to be ques- 
tioned that these do profit the departed ; but only such as have so lived be- 
fore death, that these things may be useful to them after death. [Sermon 
122, p. 855, Oxford, 1845. ] 


His prayer for the soul of his mother Monica is re- 
corded in his confessions: “Therefore,O my praise and 
my Life, the Gop of my heart, setting aside her good ac- 
tions, for which I joyfully give Thee thanks, I now make 
intercession for my mother’s transgressions.” [Aug. Con- 
fess., p. 180, Oxford, 1843.] 

During the middle ages corruptions of all sorts crept 
into the Church, and it is only natural to find the doctrine 
of prayers for the dead surrounded by many corrupt teach- 
ings and practices. This period I shall pass over and now 
come to our branch of the Church Catholic. Before the 
fifteenth century it was in complete (though unwilling) 
subjection to Rome, and the primitive practice of praying 
for the rest and refreshment of the departed was over- 
grown with the more modern teachings concerning Purga- 
tory. While it was the desire of the early Reformers to 
destroy this overgrowth of weeds, it was not their intention 
to root up the wheat also. This appears from abundant 
evidence. 

In 1537 was put forth, by authority of the Convocation, 
the Jnustitution of a Christian Man. This document con- 
tained the following passage: 

Forasmuch as due order of charity requireth, and the Book of Macca- 
bees and divers ancient doctors plainly show, that it is a very good and 
charitable deed to pray for the souls of the departed ; and forasmuch also as 
such usage hath continued in the Church so many years, even from the be- 
ginning, we will that all bishops and preachers shall instruct and teach our 
people committed by us unto their spiritual charge, that no man ought to be 
grieved with the continuance of the same, and that it standeth with the 
very due order of charity a Christian man to pray for the souls departed, 
and to commit them in our prayers to Gop’s mercy. 


eT 
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This was not put forth without due consideration, and 
during the years which intervened between this publica. 
tion and the publication of the First Book of Edward VI, 
this and kindred subjects were well discussed. Stillin the 
Communion Service of that book we find the following: 


We commend unto Thy mercy, O LorD, all other Thy servants, which 
are departed hence from us, with the sign of faith, and now do rest in the 
sleep of peace. Grant unto them, we beseech Thee, Thy mercy and ever- 
lasting peace, and that, at the day of the general resurrection we and all 
they which be of the mystical body of Thy Son may altogether be set-on His 
right hand, and hear that His most joyful voice: Come unto me, O ye that 
be blessed of my Father, and possess the kingdom, which is prepared for 
you from the beginning of the world; grant this, O Father, for Jesus 
CHRIST’s sake, our only Mediator and Advocate. 


And in the Order for the Burial of the Dead, was the 
prayer: 

We commend into Thy hands of mercy, most merciful Father, the soul 
of this our brother departed, and his body we commit to the earth, beseech- 
ing Thine infinite goodness, to give us grace to live in the fear and love, and 
to die in Thy favor ; that when the judgment shall come which Thou hast 
committed to Thy well beloved Son, both this our brother, and we may be 
found acceptable in Thy sight, and receive that blessing which Thy well 
beloved Son shall then pronounce to all that love and fear Thee, saying: 
Come, ye blessed children of my Father ; receive the kingdom prepared for 
you before the beginning of the world. Grant this, merciful Father, for the 
honor of Jesus CHRIST our only SAVIOUR, Mediator, and Advocate. Amen. 


In the Second Book of Edward VI, prayer for the dead 
was omitted from the Communion Office, and the prayer 
in the Burial Office was changed to the following forms: 


ALMIGHTY GoD, with whom do live the spirit of them that depart hence 
in the Lorp, and in whom the souls of them that be elected, after they be 
delivered from the burden of the flesh; be in joy and felicity: We give 
Thee hearty thanks, for that it hath pleased Thee to deliver this N. our 
brother out of the miseries of this sinful world : beseeching Thee that it 
may please Thee of Thy gracious goodness, shortly to accomplish the num- 
ber of Thine elect, and to haste Thy kingdom, that we, with our brother, 
and all other departed in the true Faith of the holy Name, may have our 
perfect consummation and bliss, both in body and soul, in Thy Eternal and 
everlasting glory. Amen. 


From this we see that the doctrine of the Church had 
not changed in this point. This is further proved bya 
reference to the Act of Uniformity which established the 
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second book. That Act declared “that the first Prayer 
Book had contained nothing but what was agreeable to 
the Word of Gop and the primitive Church;” and that 
such doubts as had been raised in the use and exercise 
thereof proceeded rather from “the curiosity of the minis- 
ter and mistakes than from any other worthy cause.” 
[Proctor’s History of the Prayer Book, p. 35.) 

The Burial Service remained unaltered in the Prayer 
Book of Queen Elizabeth [1559], and the Primer published 
by her authority also contained prayer for the dead. [Pri- 
vate prayers but forth by authority, etc. Parker Society, 
p. 67.] 

At the Hampton Court Conference, the Presbyterians 
objected to the clause in the prayer above referred to in 
the Burial Service, which expressed “assurance of the 
deceased party’s happiness, which they did not think 
proper to be said indifferently over all that died.” [Wheat- 
ley.] The clause was, therefore, dropped and the Prayer 
in the English Book reads at present, thus— 

We give Thee hearty thanks, for that it hath pleased Thee to deliver this 
our brother out of the miseries of this sinful world ; beseeching Thee that 
it may please Thee; of Thy gracious goodness, shortly to accomplish the 
number of Thine elect, and to hasten Thy kingdom ; that we, with all those 
that are departed in the true Faith of Thy holy Name, may have our perfect 
consummation and bliss, both in body and soul, in Thy eternal and ever- 
lasting glory. 

Concerning the prayer as it stands at present, Wheatley 
very truly remarks: 

Not but that the sentence, as it is still left standing, may well enough be 
understood to imply the dead as well as the living ; for we pray (as it is now) 
that we, with all those that are departed in the true faith of Gop’s Holy 
Name, may have our perfect consummation and bliss: which is not barely 
a supposition, that all those who are so departed will have their perfect 
consummation and bliss ; but a prayer also that they may have it, viz: that we 
with them and they with us, may be made perfect together, both in body and 
soul, in the eternal and everlasting glory of Gop. [A Rational Jilustration 
of the Book of Common Prayer. Bohn, p. 482.] 


And Bishop Overal, who was a prominent figure at the 
Hampton Court Conference, thus speaks of it : 


The Puritans think that here is prayer for the dead allowed and practised 
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by the Church of England ; and so think I: but we are not both in one 
mind for censuring the Church for so doing. They say it is popish and 
superstitious ; I, for my part, esteem it pious and Christian. The body lies 
in the grave, but by CHRIST’s power and Gop’s goodness shall men be 
raised up again ; and the benefit is so great that sure it is worth the praying 
for ; for then we may pray for what we ourselves or our deceased brethren as 
yet have not, therefore doth the Church pray for the perfect consummation 
of bliss, both in body and soul, to be given to our brethren departed. We 
believe the resurrection ; yet may pray for it as we do for Gop’s Kingdom to 
come. Besides, prayer for the dead cannot be denied but to have been uni- 
versally used of all Christians in the ancientest and purest state of the 
Church, and by the Greek Fathers, who never admitted any Purgatory, no 
more than we do, and yet pray for the dead notwithstanding. What though 
their souls be in bliss already? They may have a greater degree of bliss by 
our prayers: and when their bodies come to be raised and joined to their 
souls again, they shall be sure of a better state. Our prayers for them will 
not be in vain, were it but for that alone. [Bishop Overal. Additional 
Notes to Dr. Nichols on the Book of Common Prayer. Quoted by Wheatley, 


p- 483-4. ] 


We have now traced the teaching of the Church of 
England, on the subject of prayers for the dead, as 
expressed in her liturgies down to the present day. Were 
we to go back and refer to the writings of her representa- 
tive men, we would find that they understood the doctrine 
of the Church to be as is here set forth. I must content 
myself with simply putting down the names of some of 
those who have distinctly stated their belief in the efficacy 
of prayers for the dead, and that the practice of praying 
for the dead is not opposed to the teachings of the Church. 
In the seventeenth century we have Bishop Andrews, 
Bishop Cosin, Bishop Buckeridge, Bishop Forbes, of Edin- 
borough, Herbert Thorndike (one of the most learned theolo- 
gians of the century), Bishop Gauden, Bishop Jeremy Tay- 
lor, Bishop Ken. In the eighteenth century I only mention 
Bishop Hickes, the non-juror; Collier, the historian, and 
Bishop Wilson, of Sodor and Man. In the nineteenth cen- 
tury we have Bishop Heber, Bishop Harrington, of Dur- 
ham; Dr. Legge, of Oxford; Bishop Kaye, of Lincoln; 
Bishop Samuel Wilberforce, of Winchester. 

All over England inscriptions on tombstones may be 
found, containing prayers for the departed, extending in 
dates from the Reformation to the present day. 
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We have, moreover, the decision of the Arches Court of 
Canterbury, concerning the doctrine of the Church. 

In 1838, suit was brought against Mary Woolfrey, of the 
parish of Carisbrooke, in the Isle of Wight, “for having 
erected, or caused to be erected, a certain tombstone, in the 
church-yard of the same parish, to the memory of Joseph 
Woolfrey, late of the parish deceased, with a certain 
inscription thereon, contrary to the Articles, Canons and 
Constitutions, as to the doctrine and discipline of the Church 
of England.” The inscription objected to was this: “Pray 
for the soul of J. Woolfrey.” “It is a holy and wholesome 
thought to pray for the dead.” 

The dean, the Rt. Hon. Sir Herbert Jennet Fust, in his 
judgment, reviews all the arguments of the case at length 
and gives his decision as follows: 

I am, then, of opinion, on the whole of the case, that the offence 
imputed by the Articles has not been sustained ; that no authority or Canon 
has been pointed out by which the practice of praying for the dead has been 
expressly prohibited. 

The position of the Church of England, then, is plainly 
this: She nowhere has condemned the practice of praying 
for the dead, but she has condemned the corrupt doctrine 
of Purgatory which, in the Roman Church, has grown up 
around this primitive and catholic practice. Our own 
branch of the Church has declared “that this Church is far 
from intending to depart from the Church of England in 
any essential point of doctrine, discipline or worship, 
or further than local circumstances require ;” and has con- 
sequently retained in the Order for the Burial of the Dead, 
a prayer for the departed in these wcrds: “And we beseech 
Thee, that we, with all those who are departed in the true 
faith of Thy holy Name, may have our perfect consumma- 
tion and bliss, both in body and soul, in Thy eternal and 
everlasting glory, through JESUS CHRIST our LORD.” 

It is sometimes said that this is not a prayer for the 
dead, but is simply a prayer, that the living may at last 
attain to the perfect consummation and bliss now enjoyed 
by “those who have departed in the true faith.” But the 
departed do not yet enjoy perfect consummation and bliss, 
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If Paradise furnishes perfect consummation and bliss, in 
what respect can Heaven be more to be desired? And 
most certainly the departed do not now enjoy “perfect con- 
summation and bliss both in body and soul,” for their 
bodies have been committed to the ground, “earth to 
earth, ashes to ashes, dust to dust, looking for the general 
resurrection at the last day,” .. . . when “the cor- 
ruptible bodies of those who sleep in Him shall be changed 
and made like unto His own glorious body.” Then, and 
not till then, will the faithful have their “perfect consum- 
mation and bliss, both in body and soul;” and in the mean- 
while the martyred souls in Paradise cry out, “How long, O 
LorD, holy and true,” and the Church on earth says, “ Thy 
Kingdom come,” in behalf of the whole Church Militant 


and Expectant. 


H. D. WALLER. 


























Should Our Church Name be Changed? 


HE debate in the House of Deputies of the General 
Convention of 1886 upon the resolution that the 
name “ Protestant Episcopal should be expunged from the 
present designation of this Church,” took a wide range. A 
thorough discussion of all that was adduced as argument 
for the change would fill too many pages, and yet discus- 
sion seeking to be helpful in the solution of the question 
must at least aim to be thorough. It is proposed in this 
paper to consider but two of the arguments urged by the 
advocates of the change of name: (1) The effort to dis- 
prove the Protestant character of our branch of the Church 
Catholic by denying the Protestant characterof the Church 
of England; and (2) the effort to discredit the name 
“Protestant Episcopal” by theories of its introduction by 
accident or by unauthorised hand. 
These will be taken up in their order; and with refer- 
ence to the first, the position of this paper is that— 


IDENTITY WITH THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND IS IDENTITY WITH 
A PROTESTANT CHURCH. 


In denying the Protestant character of the Church of 
England it was said in debate: 

The deputy who has just spoken informs us that the word ‘Protestant’ 
is a word adopted and used at the Convocation of the Church of England. 
Now, sir, if that deputy will take up Cardwell’s Conferences he will find, on 
Pp. 343, the statement that the Convocation of 1689 declined to accept such 
adesignation. [7he Living Church, General Convention Issue, October 15, 
1886, p. 60. ] 

Another deputy said: 

I desire to state that the Church of England nowhere or at any time has 
used the word ‘Protestant,’ or that her record has it. Itis true that on 
account of the sentiment prevailing that the word ‘Protestant’ has been 
used in certain Acts of Parliament, and in certain documents, notably in 
those arising in the section in regard to the granting of titles to the Queen, 
but in no ecclesiastical matter and in no ecclesiastical body, and in no house 
of Convocation. [Zhe Living Church, October 15, 1886, p. 61. ] 


The statements thus made in this argument are not 
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accepted as correct, but undoubtedly correct and sound is 
the postulate underlying the argument. That postulate is 
that in every essential point of doctrine, discipline and 
worship the Protestant Episcopal Church is identical with 
the Church of England; that if the mother is not Protest- 
ant, neither is the daughter who “glided from her side ;” 
that if the mother is Protestant, the name Protestant can- 
not be misleading when applied to the daughter. And the 
writer will now proceed to show: 

(I) That this Church is in all essential points of doc- 
trine, discipline and worship identical with the Church 
of England. 

(II) That the Protestanism of the Church of England is 
affirmed in the oath of abjuration required of the clergy 
and of many others holding office in the realm of Eng- 
land ; is affirmed in the Coronation oath, and in the declara- 
tion required of municipal officets; is affirmed by Parlia- 
ment and by the Bench of England; is affirmed by many 
leading divines of the Church of England, and by Convo- 
cation. And it is claimed that the authorities to be cited 
will include disproof of the statement that the word “ Pro- 
testant” has been used in “no ecclesiastical matter, and 
in no ecclesiastical body, and in no house of Convocation.” 


I, 


(1) The essential identity of this Church with the 
Church of England is so generally and readily admitted 
that this first proposition may be speedily dealt with. 
Writers of all schools concur in maintaining it. The 
Church in several States, before the adoption of the consti- 
tution in General Convention, asserted it. The Convention 
of New Jersey, for instance, in A.D. 1786, memorialised the 
General Convention to— 

Remove every cause that may have excited any jealousy or fear that the 
Episcopal Church in the United States of America has any intention or 
desire essentially to depart, either in doctrine or discipline, from the Church 
of England; but on the contrary, to convince the world that it is their wish 
and intention to maintain the doctrine of the Gospel as now held by the 
Church of England, and to adhere to the liturgy of the said Church as far 
as shall be consistent with the American Revolution and the Constitution of 
theseveral States. [Manual of Canon Law, Vinton, p. 11]. 
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The preface to the Book of Common Prayer expresses 
the voice of the General Convention, when it says: 

It seems unnecessary to enumerate all the different alterations and 
amendments. They will appear, and it is to be hoped the reasons of them 
also, upon a comparison of this with the Book of Common Prayer of the 
Church of England. In which it will also appear that this Church is far 
from intending to depart from the Church of England in any essential point 
of doctrine, discipline, or worship. 


In the General Convention of 1814, the following decla- 
ration was concurred in by both Houses: 


‘It having been credibly stated to the House of Bishops, that on ques- 
tions, in reference to property devised, before the Revolution, to congrega- 
tions belonging to ‘the Church of England,’ and to uses connected with 
that name, some doubts have been entertained in regard to the identity of 
the body to which the two names have been applied, the House think it 
expedient to make the declaration, and to request the concurrence of the 
House of Clergical and Lay Deputies therein—‘ That The Protestant Epis- 
copal Church in the United States of America,’ is the same body heretofore 
known in these States by the name of The Church of England ;’ the change 
of name, although not of religious principle, in doctrine, or in worship, or 
in discipline, being induced by a characteristic of the Church of England, 
supposing the independence of Christian Churches, under the different 
sovereignties to which, respectively, their allegiance in civil concerns 
belongs. But that, when the severance alluded to took place, and ever 
since, the Church conceives of herself as professing and acting on the prin- 
ciples of the Church of England, is evident from the organisation of our 
Conventions, and from their subsequent proceedings, as recorded on the 
journals, to which, accordingly, this Convention refer for satisfaction in the 
premises. [4 Handbook of the General Convention, p. 118; Hoffman's 
Law of the Church, Vinton’s Manual of Canon Law, p. 13.] 


II. 


Such is, in part, the authority for the first proposition, 
namely,that the Protestant Episcopal Church is, in all 
essential points of doctrine, discipline, and worship, iden- 
tical with the Church of England. It is next in order to 
proceed to the second proposition, and adduce authorities 
for the Protestantism of the Church of England. 

Let it be understood, however, that in here affirming 
the Protestantism of the Church of England there is no 
denial, no question of her Catholic position. Members of 
the Church of England, in the province of Maryland, in 
1642, styled themselves “ Protestant-Catholics,” and the 
name if awkward, is not unapt. The Protestantism of the 
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Church of England and this Church has its points of agree- 
ment with and of difference from Protestantism in general. 
The points of agreement are alluded to in these words of 
Bishop Cosin: “Agreeable to the religion and Church of 
England and all other Protestant Churches.” The points of 
difference are alluded to in these words, also from Bishop 
Cosin: “ We that are Protestant and reformed according to 
the ancient Catholic Church.” 

(1) The Protestantism of the Church of England is 
indirectly affirmed by her clergy in the oath of abjuration 
required of all ecclesiastical persons. [3 Burns, Zcclesias- 
tical Law, 26; 1 George 1, St. 2, C. 13.] 

“The oath of abjuration,” says Burns, “came in after 
the Revolution, received some alterations in the first year 
of Queen Anne, and again in the first year of King George 
the First and in the sixth year of King George the Third. 
And this oath, together with the oaths of allegiance and 
supremacy, all clergymen, as well as others, are bound to 
take on their being promoted to offices.” [/ézd., 3 Burns, 
22.] 

In 1865, these oaths seem to have been blended into one 
oath to be required of the clergy, bishops, priests, and 
deacons. It contains the following clause: 








I do faithfully promise to maintain, support and defend, to the utmost of 
my power, the succession of the Crown, which succession, by an act entitled 
‘An act for the further limitation of the Crown and better securing the rights 
and liberties of the subject,’ is and stands limited to the Princess Sophia, 
Electress of Hanover, and the heirs of her body being Protestants. [Blunt’s 
Annotated Book of Common Prayer—Ordering of Deacons. } 


And for one hundred and fifty years these words formed 
part of the oath: “And all these things I do plainly and 
sincerely acknowledge and swear, according to these 
express words by me spoken, and according to the plain 
and common sense and understanding of the same words, 
without any equivocation, mental evasion, or secret reser- 
vation whatsoever.” [/dzd., 3 Burns, 28.] Amid all the 
changes in the form of this oath, the words “heirs of her 
body being Protestants” have remained unchanged. Now, 
be it remembered that in 1700 Parliament enacted that— 
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Whosoever shall come to the possession of the Crown of England shall 
join in communion with the Church of England, as by law established. [1 
Burns, 415, K. K.] 


The clergy, therefore, in taking this oath of abjuration, 
have affirmed for generations that the successive sovereigns 
of England, in communion with the Church of England, are 
Protestants. 

The oath of abjuration by 1 Geo. 1, St. 2, C. 13, is 
required moreover of— 

Every person who shall be admitted into any office, civil or military, or 
shall receive any pay by reason of any patent or grant from the King, or 
shall have any command or place of trust in England or in the navy, or 
shall have any employment or service in the King’s household, all ecclesias- 
tical persons, heads and members of colleges, being of the foundation or 
having any exhibition, of eighteen years of age—and all persons teaching 
pupils, schoolmasters and ushers, preachers and teachers of separate congre- 
gations. [3 Burns, 26.] 

That oath contains always and everywhere the words 
“heirs of her body being Protestants.” So that for genera- 
tions all these many officers—ecclesiastical, civil, military, 
and naval—have been taught by law enacted with the 
advice and consent of the lords spiritual and temporal that 
persons in communion with the Church of England are 
Protestants; and it may be fairly claimed that, taking this 
oath according to the “plain and common sense and under- 
standing of the same words, without any equivocation, 
mental evasion, or secret reservation whatever,” these gen- 
erations of officers have affirmed the Protestantism of the 
Church of England. 

The Act of 1829 for the “Relief of Roman Catholics” 
required this oath of abjuration to be taken by Roman 
Catholics before taking a seat in either House of Parlia- 
ment, and before voting at elections of Members of Parlia- 
ment, and required this additional oath of Roman Catholic 
Members of Parliament : 


Ido solemnly swear that I never will exercise any privilege to which I 
am or may become entitled to disturb or weaken the Protestant religion or 
Protestant Government of the United Kingdom. 

The same Act requires this oath of any of “‘ His Majesty's 
subjects professing the Roman Catholic Religion” before 
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they could hold “any civil or military office and place of 
trust or profit under His Majesty. [3 /é:d., Burns, 172; 10 
Geo. 4, C. 7, Sec. 10.] 

By the 8 Geo. 1, C. 6, Quakers, and by a later act Mora- 
vians, though released from the oath, were required to 
make a declaration of abjuration, which declaration con- 
tains the words “heirs of her body being Protestants.” 

(2) The Protestantism of the Church of England is 
affirmed in the Coronation oath, as follows: 


Archbishop or Bishop, ‘will you, to the utmost of your power, maintain 
the laws of Gop, the true profession of the Gospel and Protestant Reformed 
religion established by law?’ The King or Queen shall answer: ‘All this, 
I promise to do.’ After this, laying his or her hand upon the holy Gospels, 
he or she shall say: ‘The things which I have here before promised I will 
perform and keep, so help me Gop ’—and sHall then kissthe Book. [3 /did., 
Burns, 662; Encyclopedia Britannica, V, Oaths. } 


(3) The municipal officers within England and Wales 
affirm the Protestantism of the Church of England in the 
declaration prescribed by Act of Parliament in 1828, in lieu 
of the Sacramental test: 


WHEREAS, the Protestant Episcopal Church of England and Ireland 
‘ . is by the laws of this realm severely established, etc., Be tt enacted, 
That every person who shall hereafter be placed, elected, or chosen in or to 
the office of mayor, alderman, recorder, bailiff, town clerk, or common 
councilman . . . . shall make and subscribe the declaration following : 
‘I, A. B., do solemnly and sincerely, in the presence of God, profess, 
testify, and declare that I will never exercise any power, authority, or influ- 
ence which I may possess by virtue of the office of —— to injure or 
weaken the Protestant Church as it is by law established in England.’ [3 
Burns, 24. ] 


(4) The Protestantism of the Church of England is 
affirmed in Acts of Parliament. It is of course affirmed 
in all the Acts just quoted; it is affirmed also in the 
following Acts : 


In A.D. 1660 [12 Charles II, C. 30], in the Act against the Regicides. 

In A.D. 1677 [20 Charles II] in the Act for disabling Papists from sitting 
in either House of Parliament. 

In 1706 [5th Annae, Cap. 8] in the Act for the Union of England and Scot- 
land. 

In 1711 [to Annae, Cap. 2] ‘An Act was adopted for preserving the Pro- 
testani religion by better securing the Church of England as by law 
established.’ 
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In 1800, the fifth Article of the Act for the Union of 
Ireland with Great Britain enacts: 


That the churches of England and Ireland as now by law established be 
united into one Protestant Episcopal Church, to be called the United Church 
of England and Ireland. 


In 1829, in the debate on Catholic emancipation, the 
Church of England is called Protestant hundreds of times. 
She is so described in this great debate by the Archbishops 
of Canterbury, York, and Armagh, and by the Bishops of 
Bath and Wells, of Bristol, Durham, Litchfield, Oxford, 
London, Rochester, and Salisbury; by such jurists as 
Lords Eldon, Tenterden, Lyndhurst, Plunkett, and Mr. 
(afterwards Lord) Brougham; and by such statesmen as 
the Duke of Wellington, Earl Grey, and Sir Robert Peel. 
Lord Eldon said : 


The fact was that His Majesty sat upon that throne by virtue and in 
consequence of peculiar religious opinions. The present line had been 
called there expressly for the purpose of guarding the Protestant establish- 
ment of this country. [Hansard, 2d series, vol. 20, p. 17.] 


In 1842, in the Act giving “license to the Archbishops 
of Canterbury and York, etc., to consecrate Foreign 
Bishops,” it was enacted : 


That such Bishop or Bishops so consecrated may exercise spiritual juris- 
diction over the ministers of British congregations of the United Church of 
England and Ireland, and over such other Protestant congregations as may 
be desirous of placing themselves under his or their authority. 

NoTE.—The admissions contained in the following passage from Philli- 
more’s £cclesiastical Law, vol. 1, p. 6, are worthy of note: ‘The expression 
Protestant is of foreign origin, and obviously wanting in legal accuracy and 
logical precision, for in one sense the synagogue of the Jew and the assembly 
of the Unitarian are Protestant. It has not been adopted by the Church 
herself in any formulary ; but as explained by the surrounding expressions 
and limitations in certain statutes which, since William the Third’s reign, 
have adopted the name, merely expresses . . . . the independent 
National existence of the Church of England and her distinct position from 
that of the Church of Rome, and certainly does not express any identity of 
position or of doctrine between the Church of England and Foreign Protest- 
antism as such.’ On comparing thiscomment with the statutes above quoted 
it is easy to discover the oversight of certain statutes defore William the 
Third’s reign ; it is difficult to discover in some of them the ‘limitations’ 
‘explaining’ the word ‘Protestant.’ In the use of the word ‘identity’ 
towards the close we must assume the lawyer’s accuracy, and that he is 
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denying only the ‘identity of doctrine,’ and therefore not denying such a 
measure of agreement as is affirmed by Laud and Cosin, quoted below. 


Note also the qualifying words ‘as such.’ 


In estimating the value of the testimony given by Acts 
of Parliament to the Protestantism of the Church of 
England, it should be remembered that for many years 
none but members of the Church of England could sit in 
Parliament, and that the Lords Spiritual have a voice and 
vote in legislation. It is highly probable that they have 
also influence in preparing all bills touching ecclesiastical 
matters. The letter of 1786, from the Archbishops to the 
Committee of the General Convention, at Philadelphia 
states, with reference to conveying the Succession, “ we 


have .. . . prepared a bill for conveying to us the 
powers necessary to this purpose.” ([Perry’s Handbook, 
p. 51.] 


(5) The Protestantism of the Church of England has 
been affirmed by judicial opinion. In A.D. 1791, Parlia- 
ment granted lands in Canada for the “support of a Pro- 
testant clergy in his Majesty's said province.” About 
thirty years after, a claim was preferred by the Scotch 
Presbyterian clergy to a share in the provision made for a 
“Protestant clergy.” “Various denominations of dis- 
senters afterwards asserted a similar right.” In 1840, the 
House of Lords finally resolved that certain questions 
should be put to the judges upon this subject, and on May 
4th, Chief Justice Tindal stated: 


That on the part of Her Majesty’s judges, he had the honor to represent 
to their Lordships that all the judges of England, with the exception of 
Lord Denman and Lord Abinger, had met together . . . . and that 
after due discussion and consideration of the several subjects involved in 
these questions, they had agreed unanimously to the answers to be returned 
to them. To the question whether the words a Profestan? clergy in the 31 
Geo. 3, C. 31 [S. S. 35-42], include any other than clergy of the Church of 
England, and Protestant Bishops and Priests and Deacons who have received 
Episcopal ordination, and if any other, what other? the judges answered, 
‘We are all of opinion that the words a Protestant clergy in 31 Geo. 3, C. 
31, are large enough to include, and that they do include, other clergy than 
the clergy of the Church of England.’ And when their lordships asked, 
If any other, what other? the judges answered, ‘the clergy of the Church 
of Scotland.’ [1 Burns, E. C., 415 gggg—seg.] 
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It will be noticed that in the opinion of the judges 
“the words a Protestant clergy” included, as a matter of 
course, the clergy of the Church of England. 

(6) The Protestantism of the Church of England is 
affirmed by many of her leading divines. Archbishop 
Laud says: 

Whereas, he imposes upon the Protestants the ‘denial or doubting of 
the true and real presence of CHRIsT in the Eucharist,’ he is a great deal 
more bold than true in thatalso. . . . . For as for the Lutherans, as 
they are commonly called, their very opinion of consubstantiation makes it 
known to the world that they neither deny nor doubt his real presence 
there. And ¢hey are Protestants. And for the Calvinists, if they might be 
rightly understood, they also maintain a most true and real presence, though 
they cannot permit their judgment to be transubstantiated. And they are 
Protestants, too. . . . . And for the Church of England, nothing is 
more plain than that it believes and teaches the true and real presence of 
CHRIST in the Eucharist, unless A. C. can make a Body no Body and Blood 
no Blood, as perhaps he can by transubstantiation ; as well as bread no 
bread and wine no wine. And the Church of England is Protestant, too. 
So Protestants ofall sorts maintain a true and real presence of CHRIST in the 
Eucharist, etc. [Works, vol. 2, Oxford, 1849, pp. 327-8. ] 

Bishop Cosin says: 

As to the manner of the presence of the Body and Blood of our Lorp in 
the Blessed Sacrament, we that are Protestant and reformed according to 
the Ancient Catholic Church. [Works, Oxford, 1851, vol. 4: 156.] 


These and much more to the same purpose agreeable to the Religion 
and Church of England and all other Protestant Churches. [4: 162.] 


Archbishop Bramhall says: 


I deny that the authority of our first Protestant Bishops was suspended. 
[Protestant Ordination Defended, Works, Oxford, 1845, vol. 5 : 208. ] 


Bishop Morton says: 


For though I have sufficiently declared myself to the world, both by 
my life and labors, to be a true, orthodox, and sincere Christian and Profest- 
ant, according to the doctrine and discipline of the primitive Church, pro- 
fessed also and practised in the Church of England, seeing I have been 
rector of three churches, prebendary in one, dean of two, and Bishop of 
three Dioceses successively. [Church of England Literature, Cattermole, 


vol. 1: 106.] 


Bishop Sanderson: 


The true belief and right understanding of this great article concerning 
the Scriptures’ sufficiency, being to my apprehension the most proper char- 
acteristical note of the right English Protestant, as he standeth in the 
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middle, between and distinguished from the Papists on the one hand and 
the (sometimes styled) Puritan on the other. [Preface to Sermons—Church 
of England Literature, Cattermole, 2 : 34.] 


Bishop Bull: 


Wherefore the Papists themselves are egregious calumniators when they 
charge us Protestants that we are reproachers of the Blessed Virgin [Works, 
Oxford, 1827, 1:98]. O, happy we if we knew and valued our own happi- 
ness. But, alas, alas, many of us do not. We despise and trample upon 
that reformation of religion, which, by a miracle of Gop’s mercy, was 
wrought in this nation in the days of our forefathers, and run to schismatical 
assemblies under pretence of seeking after a second reformation. We 
abandon that Church, and can hardly forbear to call it anti-Christian and 
popish harlotry, the foundation stones whereof were laid and cemented in 
the blood of Gop’s holy martyrs that died in defiance of the errors and 
the superstitions of the Romish synagogue. And yet these men call them- 
selves Protestants ; yea, the only ¢rue Protestants, and will scarce allow us 
of the Church of England a share in the title. [Works, Oxford, 1827, 
1: 107.] 

We Protestants profess and prove by most evident arguments that the 
Church of Rome hath in sundry points erred and is guilty of innovation. 
[Vol. 2: 185.] 


Bishop Jeremy Taylor: 


To which I shall reply, this gentleman wholly mi’ -ks us Protestants, 
as he did the Protestant religion when he weakly fc it. [Works, Lon- 
don, 1828, vol. 10: 281.] If J. S. will descend so lov .s to look upon the 
book of a Profestant, besides many better, he may find in my Cases of Con- 
science a demonstration of Christian religion. [/did., 10: 303.] The doc- 
trine of the Church of England and generally of the Protestants. 


This list of authorities might be greatly extended. But 
it is needless, after citing such witnesses to the Protest- 
antism of the Church of England as Laud, Cosin and Bull, 
to cite more moderate divines. And it may be said of the 
witnesses quoted, as well as of the more moderate divines, 
that their most cogent testimony is given, not by explicit 
assertion; it is given in the quiet assumption pervading 
whole libraries of the standard controversial literature of 
the Church of England, that she is a Protestant Church. 
Until the later days of the Tracts for the Times, it is 
not easy to find a divine of the Church of England ques- 
tioning her Protestantism. 
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W. E. Scudamore admits: 


By the end of Elizabeth’s reign, it [the word ‘Protestant’] was freely 
applied to themselves by members of the Church of England. [Lef#lers 
to a Seceder from the Church of England, p. 13.} 

The first ten years of the seventeenth century appear to have witnessed 
its free and general adoption in England as a recognised description of the 
members of our Church. In 1609, was published 7he Catholic Appeal for 
Protestants, by Morton, afterwards Bishop of Durham, a work of great note 
in its day, in which the title of Protestant is applied as freely to the Church 
of England and its members as in any later publication. From this time, in 
short, it was used by ourselves without reluctance or suspicion and by our 
adversaries without offence. It was full seventy years after its origin in 
Germany and forty years after the Reformation in England had been settled 
before its use was confirmed among us; but it had no sooner established 
itself than it overran all literature, and began to modify our ideas as well as 
our language. [/62d., pp. 220, 221.] 


(7) The Protestantism of the Church of England has 
been affirmed by Convocation—the Convocation of Canter- 
bury, in 1689. 

It was asserted in the Houses of Deputies, as quoted 
above, that “the Convocation of 1689 declined to accept 
the designation” Protestant. And the deputy cited Card- 
well’s History of Conferences as his authority. The 
deputy, while perhaps reading Cardwell’s summary of the 
proceedings, on p. 424 of the Oxford edition of 1841, 
perhaps overlooked the “Particular Acts and Adjourn- 
ments of the Convocation from December 4, 1689,” begin- 
ning on p. 434. By publishing those minutes in full, 
Cardwell furnishes the corrective of his own ambiguous 
or misleading summary. In his summary, Cardwell says 


[p. 424]: 


His election [the prolocutor’s], coupled with the strong political influ- 
ence that was employed in promoting it, gave sufficient intimation that no 
measures proposed by the Court would be likely to meet with acceptance 
from the great body of the clergy. This intimation was soon followed by 
an act, not only forcible in itself, but pregnant with much latent hostility. 
When the Bishops sent down an address, acknowledging the protection His 
Majesty had afforded to religion in general, and especially to their own 
established form of it, but so expressed as to include the Church of England 
under the general title of Protestant Churches, the Lower House required the 
expression to be altered, on the avowed principle that they disowned all 
communion with foreign churches. 
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On the other hand, in the “ Particular Acts and Adjourn- 
ments of the Convocation,” the following account is given: 

The King sent a message to Convocation, concluding 
with these words: 


His Majesty . . . . assures you that he will offer nothing to you 
but what shall be for the honor, peace, and advantage, both of the Protestant 
religion in general, and particularly of the Church of England. 


The Bishops proposed an address to the King, contain- 
ing these words: 


We hold ourselves bound in gratitude and duty to return our most 
humble thanks and acknowledgments of the grace and goodness expressed 
in your Majesty’s message, and the zeal you show in it for the Protestant 
religion in general, and the Church of England in particular, etc. 


This address was not approved of by the Lower House, who thought 
they had the privilege (wanting the book of precedents) to present one of 
their own drawing ; but that not being admitted, it was voted by the Lower 
House to make some amendments, and after debate the House agreed that 
after these words in the address, the ‘establishment of the Church of 
England,’ it be immediately added, ‘whereby we doubt not the interest of 
all the Protestant Churches, which is dear to us, will, under the influence of 
your Majesty’s government, be the better secured.’ 


The Lords returned the amendment, with some altera- 
tions, in these words: 


After the words ‘establishment of the Church of England,’ add 
‘whereby we doubt not the interest of the Protestant religion in this and 
all other Protestant Churches, which is dear to us, will be better secured 
under your Majesty’s government and protection.’ 


Ordered by the Lower House that the words “this and” 
be omitted. And the address as agreed on to be presented 
was on this point as follows: 


For the pious zeal and care your Majesty is pleased to express therein 
for the honor, peace, advantage, and establishment of the Church of 
England, whereby we doubt not the interest of the Protestant religion in 
all other Protestant Churches, which is dear to us, will be the better secured 
under the influence of your Majesty’s government and protection, etc. 


On this the following comments are made: 


(a) The phrase “other Protestant Churches” includes, 
of course, among Protestant Churches the Church of 
England. It is argued in one of the Tracts for the 
Times that this Convocation disavowed the Protestantism 
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of the Church of England, because it rejected the words 
“this and” in the clause “this and all other Protestant 
Churches,” proposed by the Upper House. The reply is 
that the rejection of these words leaves the address still 
affirming her Protestantism, while at the same time it 
accomplished what Bishop Burnet, who managed the 
Conference “for the Lords,” affirmed was the purpose of 
the Lower House, namely, to reject whatever they thought 
“imported some common union with the foreign Protestants.” 
The language, “interest of the Protestant religion in this 
and all other Protestant Churches,” did “import some 
common union,” and so the words “this and” were rejected. 
The address as agreed on did mot “import such common 
union,” but by laws of construction, assumed as unques- 
tioned in many decisions, it does call the Church of 
England a Protestant Church. And this is true, whether 
Bishop Burnet is right or wrong in his statement as to the 
purpose of the Lower House. Apart from all such ques- 
tions, we have the address as adopted by Convocation, and 
that address, by unquestioned laws of construction, does 
call the Church of England a Protestant Church. 

(4) The retention of the word Protestant in the address, 
as thus applicable to the Church of England, after objec- 
tion and discussion, shows that it holds its place there not 
by accident, but designedly. 

(c) The address, as thus agreed on, was subscribed by 
the whole Convocation: Cui ab utrague parte his et illis cor- 
rectis mutatisque vocabulis, tandem tota synodus subscripsit et 
domino regi presentari decrevit, [Cardwell’s Synodalia, 2: 697.] 

(@) If it be objected that but one affirmation by Convo- 
cation of the Protestantism of the Church of England is 
adduced, it is replied that for those who respect Conciliar 
action, a single affirmation by Convocation should suffice. 
Not the frequency, but the fact of affirmation, should 
determine them. They may ask for frequent affirmation 
by Parliament to satisfy them that Parliament is con- 
sistent. They will be satisfied without proof of the con- 
sistency of Convocation. It will be time enough to call 
for another Conciliar affirmation when this affirmation 
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shall have been confronted with a Conciliar denial of the 
Protestantism of the Church of England. Assertions of 
her Catholic position will not constitute such denial. 
Efforts have been made to discredit the Protestantism of 
the Church of England by quoting a part of a canon of 
1571: “They shall in the first place be careful never to 
teach anything from the pulpit, to be religiously held and 
believed by the people, but what is agreeable to the doc- 
trine of the Old or New Testament, and collected out of 
that very doctrine by the Catholic Fathers and Ancient 
Bishops.”* But the canon proceeds: “And since those 
Articles of the Christian religion which have been agreed 
upon by the Bishops in a lawful and holy Synod are beyond 
doubt collected out of the sacred books of the Old and 
New Testament, and agree in all things with the heavenly 
doctrine contained inthem .. . . whoever are sent to 
teach the people shall confirm the authority and truth of 
these Articles, not only by their sermons, but also by sub- 
scription.” It thus appears that the canon quoted in part, 
to discredit the Protestant position of the Church of Eng- 
land, is a canon which requires her clergy to “confirm the 
authority and truth” of her Articles of Religion, and no 
one can reasonably doubt the Protestant character of those 
Articles. “Protestant and Catholic,” “Catholic because 
Protestant,”"—such is the language of some Anglican 
Churchmen. “ We may be called,” says Dean Hook, “ Pro- 
testant or Protesting Catholics.” [Anglo-Catholic Principles 
Vindicated, p. 37.) And many of the authorities already 


* Sparrow’s Collection.—This canon, so often misquoted and misunderstood 
—so often invoked as enthroning tradition—is thus expounded by Dr. Water- 
land: ‘‘ The canon does not order that they shall teach whatever had been 
taught by Fathers; no, that would have been setting up a new rule of faith ; 
neither does it say that they shall teach whatsoever the Fathers had collected 
from Scripture ; no, that would have been making them infallible interpre- 
ters or infallible reasoners ; the doctrine must be first found in Scripture ; 
only to be the more secure that we have found it there, the Fathers are to 
be called in to be, as it were, constant checks upon the presumption or 
wantonness of private interpretation. . . . For it was thought that 
there could be no mecessary article of faith or doctrine now drawn from 
Scripture but what the ancients had drawn out before from the same Scrip- 
ture.’’ [Works, 5: 317-8.] 
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and hereafter cited as testifying to the Protestantism of 
the Church of England testify to her Catholicity also. 

(8) Before recapitulating the evidence now given as to 
the Protestantism of the Church of England at home, it is 
important to show how she was regarded in the American 
Colonies and by the Colonists. The men who formed a 
general ecclesiastical organisation for the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, and who, in the preface to the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, affirmed the essential identity of this with the 
Church of England, had known the Mother Church chiefly as 
she dispensed her blessings in the Colonies. It is, there- 
fore, pertinent to show that her Protestantism, affirmed at 
home, was reaffirmed in the Colonies. For brevity sake, 
testimony will be given as to two Colonies only—Maryland 
and New York. 

In Maryland, Rev. John Yeo wrote, in 1676, to Arch- 
Bishop Sheldon, that in Maryland but-—- 

‘Three Protestant ministers of us are conformable to the doctrine 
and discipline of the Church of England.’ [cclestastical Contributions— 
F. L. Hawks—vol. 2, p. 49. ] 

In 1689, there was formed an “association in arms for 
the defence of the Protestant religion and for asserting the 
rights of King William and Mary to that Province.” 
[Church Life in Colonial Maryland, Gambrall, p. 16; Hawks, 
p- 62.) 

in 1692, the Assembly passed an act for the “service of 
ALMIGHTY Gop and the establishing of the Protestant 
religion,” to-wit, the Church of England. 

In 1704, the oath of abjuration was “ prescribed by law, 
and required of clergymen and vestrymen, and it remained 
obligatory until the American Revolution.” [Church Life 
in Colonial Maryland, 224, 228.—Bacon’s Laws. ] 

In 1715, an act declares that— 

Imperial Crown . . . . did by lawful and undoubted succession in the 
true Protestant line appertain, and of right belongs to, Your Most Excellent 


Majesty, and speaks of ‘your successor in the Protestant line.’ [Bacon’s 
Laws of Maryland.) 


In 1716, an act speaks of the— 


Preservation of the Protestant religion and the maintenance of the 
Church—‘the Crown in the Profestant? line.’ 
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In 1780, at “Convention convened at Chestertown,” it 
was— 

; Resolved, That the Church known in the Province as Protestant be called 
the Protestant Episcopal Church. [Journal of 1878, pp. 144, 146; Perry’s 
History of American Church, p. 22.] 

In New York, the charter of Trinity Church, New York, 
granted by Governor Fletcher May 6, 1697, provided that 
the— 

Aforesaid Church is hereby dedicated to the service of Gop, and to be 
applied thereunto to the use and behalf of the inhabitants . . . . within 


our said city of New York, in communion with our said Protestant Church 
, of England as now established by law. 
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; The expression “ Protestant Church of England” was 
& repeated at least five times in the charter. The Act of 
1704, in amendment of the fourth section, has the words for 
; the “ maintenance of a good, sufficient Protestant minister 
i in the said city.” By the seventh section the Act was “not 
to be. construed to abridge the indulgence or liberty of 
conscience granted to other Protestant Christians” by acts 
j of toleration. The Act of 1784 declares— 

Whereas, doubts have arisen on those parts of the said charter and law 


first above-mentioned, which speak of inhabitants of the said Church of 
England, for removal thereof, be it enacted that all persons professing them- 


; selves members of the Episcopal Church . . . . shall be entitled to all 
(| the rights, etc., which in and by the said charter are designed to be secured 
‘. tothe inhabitants . . . . in communion with the Church of England. 
i] [Zcclesiastical Law in the State of New York, Hoffman, Appendix, 
" Note 1.] 

\ In 1698, the church wardens and vestrymen of Trinity, 


in a petition to Archbishop Tenison, spoke of this— 


_— 
se. 
- 


Hopeful foundation of an English Protestant Church in these parts of 
the world. [Edward Ingle, 46. ] 


— 


In 1766, the clergy of New York united with those of 
Connecticut in a petition to the Bishop of London to— 


Procure a worthy Protestant Bishop or two in some of these Colonies, 
>i especially since the Roman Catholics are so happy as to be indulged with a 
Popish one. [Church Doc. Conn., Vol. 2, pp. 84, 101, quoted by Edward 
Ingle in the Historic Basis of the Protestant Episcopal Church, p. 50.] 


Such is the testimony to the Protestant character of the 
Church of England, whether at home or in the Colonies. 
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The testimony contains no denial or disparagement of her 
Catholic heritage, as affirmed and defined in and by her 
Book of Common Prayer and other formularies. But the 
witnesses, all of them, the Sovereign and the Parliament 
of Great Britain, the Bench of England and officers—civil, 
municipal, and military—Convocation and Bishops and 
other clergy, by oath or by official act or published declara- 
tion, have directly or indirectly affirmed the Protestantism 
of the Church of England. The State in its three great 
departments—executive, judicial, legislative—bears wit- 
ness, and though the State have “no jurisdiction or 
authority to settle matters of faith, or what ought, in any 
case, to be the doctrine of the Church of England,” yet 
surely a State which has established, defended, and sup- 
ported the Church for three centuries is competent to 
testify whether her doctrine be Protestant or not, especially 
when that official testimony is given almost wholly by the 
voice of sons of the Church. And so the State bears 
witness in its three great departments—executive, judicial, 
legislative ; the Church bears witness by her Conciliar voice 
once at least, though Convocation was silenced for more 
than a century of Protestantism; she bears witness by a 
godly succession of Archbishops and Bishops from genera- 
tion to generation. 

Now, the Protestant Episcopal Church declares her 
identity, in all essential points of doctrine, discipline, and 
worship, with this Protestant Church of England. How 
then, can the word Protestant in her name be “ mislead- 
ing?” Were the authorities and witnesses adduced igno- 
rant of the character of the Church of England, or igno- 
rant of the meaning of the word Protestant? Has 
Parliament, more than a score of times and through many 
generations, engrafted the word Protestant on its legisla- 
tion without knowing the meaning of the word? Has a 
godly succession of Bishops sworn loyalty to Protestant 
sovereigns without knowing what they did? Mark, the 
resolution is to change the name, to “expunge the name 
Protestant Episcopal from the present designation of this 
Church in her law and formularies,” and one argument 
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prefacing this resolution, is that the name is “ misleading 
to the uninformed.” The reply now as to the word Protes- 
tant is that for many generations before the “daughter 
glided from the mother’s side,” the mother had, by voices 
not to be gainsaid, been called Protestant; that the 
daughter affirmed her essential identity with the mother, 
and that, therefore, when the daughter called herself Prot- 
estant, she took no misleading name. 

If the name was not “misleading” then, it cannot be 
“misleading” now. Not onlyin 1789, but in 1814,after her 
formularies had all been established, this Church declared 
her essential identity with the Church of England. And 
this Church is to-day, in all essential points, just what she 
was in 1814. Private interpretation has sought to inject 
meanings into the formularies, which it is believed they 
were framed expressly to exclude. Private judgment has 
introduced ceremonies and practices setting forth or sym- 
bolising erroneous or doubtful doctrines not authorised 
or ordained in the Book of Common Prayer; but in her 
formularies of doctrine this Church remains unchanged. 
She is as Protestant to-day as when she last asserted her 
essential identity in doctrine, discipline, and worship with 
the Protestant Church of England. 


THE NAME PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL NOT INTRODUCED BY 
ACCIDENT OR BY UNAUTHORISED HAND. 


Thus asserting the essential identity of this Church 
with a Church called by themselves and other competent 
judges “Protestant,” it cannot be accounted a strange 
thing that they who gave a “constitution” and a name to 
this Church called her Protestant. It is not strange that 
they also called her Episcopal. The term “Protestant 
Episcopal” is found in use in Maryland as early as A.D. 
1666 [Gambrall’s Church Life in Colonial Maryland, p. 41), 
and in an Act of Parliament of 1740 the Moravian Church 
is called a “Protestant Episcopal” Church. But no definite 
theory of the selection of the term for introduction into 
the name and Constitution of this Church by the General. 
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Convention will be formulated. It will suffice to disprove 
the theory that its introduction was by accident or by 
unauthorised hand. 

For in the House of Deputies in 1886 it was affirmed 
or implied that the name “ Protestant Episcopal” was 
introduced by accident or without authority. A deputy 
said : 

I have never seen any truth of its legitimacy in our legislation. I should 
be much obliged to any man to show anything in the Church or the Prayer 


Book which was the cause of the name in any legislative enactment. Is it 
there by any other authority than that of the printer? [The Daily Living 


Church, Oct. 15, 1886, p. 63. ] 

Another deputy said: 

I confess that I have never myself been able to discover that the intro- 
duction of the words ‘ Protestant Episcopal ’ into the title of this Church 
was the result so much of deliberate design as of accident. 

It was not until the General Convention of the next year [1785] the two 
words were taken up and placed in the forefront of what is known in our 
history as the Proposed Book. [/did., p. 64.] 

The question is as to the introduction of the words 
Protestant Episcopal into the title, constitution, and formu- 
laries of this Church by General Convention ; and the first 
official General Convention of this Church is that which 
met in 1785. To the action of that Convention, therefore, 
we look. 

It will be remembered that it had been preceded by 
two more or less informal meetings of clergy and laity 
from the Church in several States, whose deliberations 
occasioned its assembling. 

In May, 1784, the “ Corporation for the relief of Widows 
and Orphans of Clergymen of the Church of England,” in 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and New York, assembled at 
New Brunswick, N. J.—proposed correspondence and con- 
ference for the “purpose of forming a Continental repre- 
sentation of the Episcopal Church.” The corporation 
appointed New York as the place, and the “Tuesday after 
the Feast of S. Michael next issuing” as the time, for the 
next meeting. 

The corporation met accordingly in New York, October, 
1784, and “by common consent there gathered at the same 
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time the leading clergy and laity from various portions of 
the land.” They in turn recommended to “the clergymen 
and congregations of their communion in the States repre- 
sented as above, and propose to those of the other States 
not represented, that as soon as they shall have organised 
or associated themselves in the States to which they 
respectively belong, agreeably to such rules as they shall 
think proper, they unite in a General Ecclesiastical Consti- 
tution on the following fundamental principles: 

That the first meeting of the Convention shall be at Philadelphia, the 
Tuesday before the Feast of S. Michael next, to which it is hoped and 
earnestly desired that the Episcopal Churches in the respective States will 
send their clerical or lay deputies, duly instructed and authorised, to proceed 
on the necessary business herein proposed for their deliberation. 


Accordingly deputies, “ duly instructed and authorised,” 
from New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
Maryland, Virginia, and South Carolina assembled in 
Philadelphia, in September, 1785, and by the very terms of 
the instrument just quoted they constituted “the first 
meeting of the Convention.” This, therefore, was the first 
body competent to introduce the words “Protestant 
Episcopal” into the name and formularies of the “general” 
Church. Was the name then introduced by accident, or 
was it placed only in the “ forefront of the Proposed Book?” 
The facts of history are: 

(2) That before the assembling of the General Conven- 
tion of 1785, the name “Protestant Episcopal” had been 
officially recognised in the Church in six of the seven 
States there represented, and had been deliberately and by 
vote adopted by two of them. 

(6) That the committee or committees appointed for 
these purposes (1) to report “such alterations in the liturgy 
as shall render it consistent with the American Revolu- 
tion;” (2) to report “further alterations,” contained in the 
Proposed Book; and (3) to draft an “ecclesiastical consti- 
tution for the Protestant Episcopal Church”—consisted of 
deputies from States all of which but Delaware are known 
to have already used the name “ Protestant Episcopal.” 

(c) That in each of the three reports of committee to 
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the Convention the name “Protestant Episcopal” is used, 
and that in the draft of the Preamble and Constitution 
this name is used six times. 

(2) That while the constitution was not then adopted, 
the Convention did five times during this session officially 
use the name “ Protestant Episcopal.” 

(e) That while the Convention of October, 1784, which 
“was not an organised body,” used the term “ Episcopal 
Church,” the organised official Convention of September, 
1785, has that term nowhere in its minutes, and that it has 
instead the term Protestant Episcopal at least fifteen 
times. 

These statements can be verified by reference to Perry's 
Handbook and Hawks & Perry—General Conventions, vol. 
I, pp. 1-29. Special reference will be given for so much 
detailed proof as it may seem necessary now to produce as 
to the use or adoption of the name “ Protestant Episcopal” 
in the Church in the States prior to the General Conven- 
tion of September, 1785. 

In Pennsylvania, on May 20, 1778, the case of the 
Protestant Episcopal Missionaries of Pennsylvania” was laid 
before the State authorities. The plea was signed by Rev. 
Thomas Barton, on behalf of himself and the other 
“Protestant Episcopal Missionaries.” [Doc-Col. Ch. Hist. Pa. 
p- 491, quoted by Edward Ingle, p. 62.] 

An Act of Association of the Clergy and Congregations 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the State of Penn- 
sylvania, issued May 25, 1785, declares— 


Whereas, by the late Revolution the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
the United States of America is become independent, etc., and whereas, at a 
meeting of sundry clergymen and of lay deputies from sundry congregations 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in this State held in the city of Philadelphia 
etc. 

It is therefore hereby determined and declared by the clergy who do now 
or who hereafter shall sign this Act that the said clergy and congregations 
shall be called and known by the name of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the State of Pennsylvania. 





At this meeting deputies were chosen for the meeting 
of the General Convention in Philadelphia in September, 
1785. [ Hawks & Perry, Journals vol. 1, p, 411.] 
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In Maryland, the name was adopted at a “ Convention 
convened at Chestertown, Kent County, November g, 1780.” 
There were present three clergymen and twenty-four lay- 
men. Dr. Smith was appointed President and Mr. Wilmer 
Secretary. 


On motion of the Secretary, it was proposed that the Church known in 
the province as Protestant be called the Protestant Episcopai Church, and it 
was so adopted. [History of the American Episcopal Church, p. 22; Mary- 
land Journal, 1878, p. 146.] 


In 1783, there was adopted a declaration of — 


Certain fundamental rights and liberties of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of Maryland, in which occur the following : Wherefore we, the clergy 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church of Maryland (heretofore denominated 
the Church of England as by law established) . . . We consider it as the 
undoubted right of the said Protestant Episcopal Church. We declare it to 
be an essential right of the said Protestant Episcopal Church. 


The Declaration of Rights was sent to the Governor, 
William Paca, with an address, beginning— 

We, the Protestant Episcopal clergy of said State. [Hawks & Perry, 
vol. 1, pp. 393-4-] 


In Virginia,an act of the General Assembly, late in 
1784, authorised a Convention to “regulate all the religious 
concerns of the Protestant Episcopal Church.” [ Hening’s 
Statutes. ] 

At the Convention assembled at Richmond, May 18, 
1785, the following resolution, reported by the Committee 
of the Whole: 

That it is the opinion of this committee that deputies be appointed to 
represent the Protestant Episcopal Church of Virginia in the General Con- 
yention to be holden in the City of Philadelphia, etc.—was adopted. It was 
also ‘resolved that this Convention are willing to unite in a general ecclesias- 
tical constitution with the members of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
the other States of America.’ 


The Convention gave instructions to their deputies to 
the General Convention, beginning: “Gentlemen, during 
your representation of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
the General Convention.” They prepared an “address to 
the members of the Protestant Episcopal Church in Vir. 
ginia.” They enacted “rules for the order, government and 
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discipline of the Protestant Episcopal Church in Virginia.” 
They chose a standing committee to “correspond with 
any society or societies of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the United States.” [Hawks & Perry, vol. i, pp. 414- 
421.] 

South Carolina, in a Convention held July, 1785, offici- 
ally recognised the name. [Dalcho’s Historical Account 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church in South Carolina. 

In New York, at a Convention in the City of New York, 
on June 22, 1785, it was— 

Resolved, That three clerical and three lay deputies be appointed to repre- 
sent the Protestant Episcopal Church in the State of New York, in the 


General Convention which is to be held at Philadelphia, on the Tuesday 
before the Feast of S. Michael next, etc. [Hawks & Perry, vol. 1, pp. 423, 


424. ] 

In New Jersey, at a Convention assembled in Christ 
Church, New Brunswick, on July 6, 1784, the following 
was adopted : 


A General Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States of America being appointed to be held, etc. 

Resolved, That this Convention will send a representation . . . with 
power to accede on the part of this Convention to the fundamental princi- 
ples published by the Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church, held 
in New York the 6th and 7th days of October, 1784, etc. ; 

Resolved, That the next Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in this State be held at Burlington, etc. [Hawks & Perry, vol. 1, pp. 425, 
426. ] 


Such are the facts of history. Before the name “ Prot- 
estant Episcopal” was introduced into the Constitution of 
che general Church, proposed for adoption in September, 
1785, that name had been officially recognised in the Church 
in six of the seven States represented in the Convention; 
it had been deliberately and by vote adopted in two of 
them. Can the insertion in the Constitution and other 
documents be ascribed to accident? Deputies were famil- 
iar with the name. Some deputies present had voted for 
its adoption in the States they represented. Some depu- 
ties had been sent explicitly to “represent the Protestant 
Episcopal Church” in their State. How natural, then— 
how far from accidental was it—that the committee 
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appointed to prepare a draft of an ecclesiastical constitu- 
tion, composed as it was of deputies from seven States, of 
which States six had already used the name “ Protestant 
Episcopal,” should report a general ecclesiastical constitu- 
tion for the “ Protestant Episcopal” Church in the United 
States of America! How far from accidental the insertion 
of the name six times in that document, in addition to its 
occurrence there in connection with the liturgy! Does 
the Constitution speak of a proposed liturgy for the nas- 
cent organisation? It is called the “Liturgy of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church.” Does it require subscription of 
the clergy? The subscription includes the words—‘“I do 
solemnly engage to conform to the doctrines and worship 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church.” Was it by accident 
that after all the debates on the Constitution in 1785-86 
and '89, the term Protestant Episcopal was still retained ? 
Was it by accident that in 1785 the General Convention 
adopted this resolution, “that it be recommended to this 
Church in the States here represented to provide that their 
respective Bishops may be called the Rt. Rev. A. B., 
Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church in C. D.?” 
[Hawks & Perry, vol. 1, p. 25.] 

Nor was the name suffered to lie in obscurity. Did the 
General Convention address the English Archbishops in 
1785? They begin, “ We, the clerical and lay deputies of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church.” And passing on to later 
years of this formative period, do they adopt an act acced- 
ing to wishes of the Archbishops? It is entitled “ An Act 
of the General Convention of Clerical and Lay Deputies of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church.” Do they address the 
President of the United States in 1789? They do this as 
the “ Bishops, clergy and laity of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church.” Do they in the same year enact Canons? They 
call them, “ Canons for the government of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church.” Surely, in view of the publicity thus 
given to the name—in view of the prior and separate recog- 
nition of the name in the Church in six of the seven States 
represented in the first General Convention—in view of its 
repeated use in the proceedings and formal documents of 
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that Convention—the theory of itsintrusion by accident or 
by unauthorised hand is unhistorical and untenable. 

In that Convention of 1785 New England was not rep- 
resented. The subsequent acceptance of the name by the 
Church in Massachusetts, New Hampshire and Connecti- 
cut will be briefly noted. Meanwhile, it is conceded that 
prior to and during this formative period the term “Epis- 
copal Church” was in frequent use in New England. 

In 1789,0n July 30,an Act of the clergy of Massachu- 
setts and New Hampshire recommending the Rev. Edward 
Bass for consecration was laid before the (General) Con- 
vention by the Rt. Rev. Dr. White, containing these 
words : 

The good providence of ALMIGHTY Gop having lately blessed the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church in the United Statesof America. . . . We, 
Presbyters of said Church in the States of Massachusetts and New Hamp- 
shire, etc. 

On October 2 of the same year Samuel Parker, D.D,, 
Rector of Trinity Church, Boston, and clerical deputy for 
Massachusetts and New Hampshire, “agreed to the Consti- 
tution of the Church,” containing in several places the 
name “ Protestant Episcopal.” 

As to Connecticut, an honored Presbyter has affirmed, 
“a voice went from Connecticut—the voice of the vener- 
able Jeremiah Leaming—warning against the settled adop- 
tion of this title and giving good reasons for its inappro- 
priateness. But that voice was ineffectual.” [Living Church, 
Oct. 15, 1886, p. 64.] 

This, indeed, was “a voice from Connecticut,” but it 
does not appear that it was the voice ef Connecticut. She 
could not consistently object on principle tothe name Prot- 
estant after having, in 1766, united with Massachusetts in 
petitioning the Bishop of London for a “worthy Protestant 
Bishop or two in some of these Colonies.” The “ineffec- 
tual” warning voice of Jeremiah Leaming indeed only 
helps to emphasise the proof that the adoption was not by 
accident. The General Convention, in spite of this warn- 
ing, deliberately adopted the already proposed Constitution 
with its repeated use of the name “ Protestant Episcopal.” 
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Bishop Seabury and theclerical deputies from Connecticut, 
on October 2, 1789, accepted the name. The “honored Pres- 
byter ” above-mentioned has, indeed, urged that “the docu- 
ment which they signed did not contain the words which 
afterwards were placed there. That document ran thus: 
‘We do hereby agree to the Constitution of the Church as 
modified by the Convention this day, October 2, 1789.’” 
But the “ Constitution” to which they thus “ agreed,” and 
which was laid before them “for their approbation and 
assent,” contains repeatedly the name “ Protestant Episco- 
pal.” And, while that Constitution had just been “ modi- 
fied” through the influence of Bishop Seabury, it does not 
appear that in seeking modifications he sought any change 
in the name. After subscribing as above, Bishop Seabury 
and the deputies took their seats in the Convention of the 
“ Protestant Episcopal ” Church, and proceeded to put forth 
and establish “a Book of Common Prayer . . . accord- 
ing to the use of the ‘Protestant Episcopal’ Church.” 
And at a meeting of the Bishop and clergy of Connecticut, 
at Newtown, in 1790, the “doings of our proctors in the 
General Convention at Philadelphia, October 2, 1789, were 
confirmed. [Beardsley’s Hist. of the Episcopal Church in Conn.] 

Meanwhile, utterances seeming to sanction the name 
“Protestant Episcopal,” and to bear witness against its 
intrusion by accident, were heard from leading men on the 
other side of the Atlantic taking interest or taking part in 
securing the Episcopate for this Church. In much of the 
literature on the subject there is an express or implied 
antithesis of a Popish and a Protestant Episcopate. In 
1782, Dr. Berkeley, “‘son of the celebrated Bishop of Boyne, 
who seems to have inherited his father’s interest in the 
American Church,” suggested to the Rev. John (soon after- 
wards Bishop) Skinner, that— 


A most important good might ere long be derived to the suffering 
and nearly neglected sons of Protestant Episcopacy on the other side of 
the Atlantic from the suffering Church of Scotland. [Hawks & Perry, 


General Conventions, vol. 1, p. 588. ] 
Soon after, he wrote to Dr. Skinner, now Bishop of the 
Episcopal Church of Scotland: 
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Can any proper person be found who, with the spirit of confessors, 
would convey the great blessings of the Protestant Episcopate from the 
persecuted Church of Scotland to the struggling, persecuted worshippers in 
America? [Hawks & Perry, 1 : 589.] 

Provincial assemblies will not now, or soon, think of excluding a Prof- 

Bishop who sued only for toleration. Popish prelates are now in 
North America. . . . . Inashort time we must expect all Protestant 
Episcopalian principles to be totally lost in America. [Hawks & Perry, 


1: 591. ] 
As to American Protestant Episcopacy—for Popish prelacy hath found 
its way into the transatlantic world. [Hawks & Perry, 1 : 559. ] 


In November, 1783, the question was directly propounded to the Primus 
of the Scottish Bishops. ‘Can consecration be obtained in Scotland for an 
American clergyman now at London for the purpose of perpetu- 
ating the Episcopal Reformed Church in America, particularly in Connec- 
ticut? [Hawks & Perry, vol. 1: 592.] 
In connection with this query, Dr. Berkeley again 
wrote— 


That the glory of communicating a Protestant Episcopacy to the united 
and independent States of America seems reserved for the Scotch Bishops. 


In reply, the Primus of the Scotch Bishops, Bishop 
Kilgour, expressed his “hearty concurrence in the proposal 
for introducing Protestant Episcopacy into America.” 
[Hawks & Perry, vol. 1: 593.] These are the words of the 
Primus of the Episcopal Church of Scotland—the Conse- 
crator, of Bishop Seabury—Protestant Episcopacy!” Is 
there not noteworthy agreement in the language used on 
both sides of the Atlantic? “His hearty concurrence in 
the proposal for introducing Protestant Episcopacy into 
America!” Did not the Consecrator of the first Bishop of 
our Church know what he intended to convey? [The Con- 
cordat speaks also of the “Catholic remainder of the 
Ancient Church of Scotland.” Hawks & Perry, 1: 606.] 
The Episcopal Church of Scotland will not repudiate the 
language of her Primus, for in the preface to her Canons, 
in 1838, formally subscribed by the Synod, she calls herself 
“Protestant Episcopal.” [1 Burns, 415 44k kkk.] Connec- 
ticut will not repudiate the language of the Consecrator of 
her first Bishop, for in the General Convention of 1886 her 
deputies voted unanimously to retain the name “ Protestant 


Episcopal.” 
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So much as to the “Scotch succession.” In England, 
Archbishop Secker wrote, in 1759, of the “Churches 
abroad of the Episcopal communion,” that — 


‘As Protestants they cannot apply to Popish Bishops for confirmation 
or orders, and as Episcopal Churches they could resort for orders only to 
English or Irish Bishops. But,’ he adds, ‘since the Moravians have been 
recognised by Parliament [3 Burns, 23] to be a Protestant Episcopal Church,’ 
etc. [N. ¥. Hist. Coll., vol. 8, p. 365, quoted by Edward Ingle. ] 


In 1764, he wrote: 


Yet the members of our Church in America do not thus enjoy its bene- 
fits, having no Protestant Bishop within 3,000 miles of them, etc. [Beards- 
ley’s Hist. of the Episcopal Church in Conn., p. 232.] 


Dr. Inglis, in 1783, writes: 


, Some years since I drew up a plan for an American Episcopate, which 
met with the approbation of several of the most respectable characters in 
England, as well as America. . . . . It was proposed in that plan that 
two or more Protestant Bishops of the Church of England be appointed to 
reside in America. [Hawks & Perry, vol. 1, p. 634. ] 


In 1785, Granville Sharp, Esq., wrote to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury: 


I should also inform your grace that America is not the only part 
where Protestant Episcopacy is likely to be extended. . . . . Ihave 
reason to believe that a Protestant Episcopal Church would have been pro- 
moted in Holland, etc. [Hawks & Perry, vol. 1, p. 644.] 


Such were utterances in England seeming to formulate 
and to sanction the name “Protestant Episcopal.” Only 
two years later than the last of these utterances the 
English Archbishops consecrated Drs. White and Provoost 
Bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States of America. Before consenting to do this, they 
had objected to much that was said and done in the Con- 
vention of 1785, but there is no note of objection to the 
name so frequently and conspicuously used in the proceed- 
ings of that body. In 1786,in the letter of the Archbishops 
to the General Convention, they use, without remark, the 
name “Protestant Episcopal,” and their certificate of the 
consecration of Bishop White recites that he was conse- 
crated Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
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And now it may be confidently claimed that the history 
of the adoption of the name negatives the theory of its 
introduction by accident or by unauthorised hand. For it 
shows that the process of adoption extended over a period 
of nine years—from 1780, when Maryland deliberately 
voted to assume the name Protestant Episcopal, to 1789, 
when the Church in three New England States agreed to 
the Constitution which incorporated it. During those nine 
years it came up for adoption or recognition in at least six 
Diocesan’ Conventions and in five, General Conventions, 
and it was accepted by them all. Midway in that period 
stands the General Convention of 1785, which, acting for 
the General Church, officially recognised the name. But 
before that first General Convention, the Church in six 
States, legislating at different times and at different places 
—at Chestertown, Md.; at Philadelphia, Richmond, Charles- 
ton, New Brunswick, and New York—had adopted or recog- 
nised officially the name. Four years after the General 
Convention of 1785, the Church in Connecticut, Massachu- 
setts and New Hampshire, by deputies, agreed to the Con- 
stitution which made the name “Protestant Episcopal” 
part of the organic law of the Church. And while the Gen- 
eral Convention of 1785 officially recognised the name, the 
Constitution then proposed was not finally agreed on until 
the second session of 1789; so that the name contained 
therein was open toconsideration and adoption or rejection 
in the five General Conventions of that formative period. 

Here was extraordinary opportunity for deliberation, 
discussion, objection; and here, so far as appears, was 
extraordinary unanimity. Amid almost perfect unanimity 
was the Baptismal name of the new-born National Church 
decided on. Her past and her present, her ancestry and 
her environment, suggested and recommended the name 
“Protestant Episcopal.” Though the family to be con- 
sulted and gratified was numerous, it seems that but a 
single opposing voice was heard, and was heard only to be 
disregarded. Had any objected to the word “ Protestant” 
—‘“there is none of thy kindred that is called by this 
name ”—Maryland might have quoted her resolution, “that 
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the Church known in the province as Protestant be called the 
Protestant Episcopal Church,” and the general response 
from Fathers not “uninformed” would have been as 
emphatic as the patriarch’s response, “His name is John.” 
Friends across the seas, anxiously watching her infancy, 
had unconsciously foreshadowed the name “Protestant 
Episcopal,” and if two Churches were her sponsors, then 
the one, the Episcopal Church of Scotland, has recorded 
her approval of the name by since applying it to herself, 
and the other, the Church of England, as her Baptismal 
gift, gave the Episcopate, which she had withheld from 
the “Church of England in the Colonies,” to the “ Protes- 
tant Episcopal” Church in the United States of America. 





It is no part of the scope of this paper to discuss the 
inexpediency of the change of name, but so pertinent to the 
present juncture are the reasons given by the Upper to the 
Lower House of Convocation in 1689, why “the express 
mention of the Protestant religion should be inserted in 
the address,” that they will here be quoted: “(1) Because 
it is the known denomination of the common doctrine of 
the Western part of Christendom in opposition to the 
errors and corruptions of the Church of Rome. (2) Because 
the leaving this out may have ill consequences and be 
liable to strange constructions, both at home and abroad, 
among Protestants as weil as Papists.” And that this 
Church still needs to protest against the errors of the 
Church of Rome, that she should be in fact, and therefore 
may be in name, Protestant, what higher authority need 
be cited than the following from the address of the “eight 
Primates and sixty-eight Bishops from all parts of the 
globe,” conferring at Lambeth, in 1867: 

Furthermore, we entreat you to guard yourselves and yours against the 
growing superstitions and additions with which in these latter days the truth 
of Gop hath been overlaid, as otherwise so especially by the pretensions to 
universal sovereignty over Gop’s heritage, asserted for the See of Rome and 
by the practical exaltation of the Blessed Virgin Mary as mediator in place 


of her DivInE Son, and by the addressing of prayers to her, as intercessor 
Of such beware, we beseech you, knowing that the 


between Gop and man. 
zealous Gop giveth not His honor to another. 
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In their “Letter to the faithful in CHRIST JESUS,” the 
Archbishops, Bishops Metropolitan, and other Bishops of 
the Holy Catholic Church, in full communion with the 
Church of England,” assembled at the Lambeth Con- 
ference, in 1878, “commend to the faithful” the following: 


The fact that a solemn profes? is raised in so many Churches and Christian 
communities throughout the world, against the usurpations of the See of 
Rome, and against the novel doctrines promulgated by its authority, is a sub- 
ject for thankfulness to ALMIGHTY Gop. All sympathy is due from the 
Anglican Church to the Churches and individuals protesting against these 
errors, and laboring, it may be, under special difficulties from the assaults of 
unbelief as well as from the pretensions of Rome. 


JouN H. E.Lviorr. 
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HE name “Protestant Episcopal” is a serious hind- 

rance to the growth of the Church in this country, 

and hence to the salvation of souls. It is narrow, incom- 

prehensive, minimising, misleading, and extremely per- 
nicious. 

The term “Protestant” is an undefined negation, and, 
as thus used, implies the false hypothesis that such nega- 
tion is an essential characteristic of the Church; whereas, 
her real mission is the proclamation and teaching of posi- 
tive, aggressive Truth, and the ministering of the Sacra- 
ments. True, our Holy Mother protests against all error, 
whether it be Romish, sectarian, or otherwise, but the 
affirmation of Truth is, to that extent, the rejection of 
error. Schismatic Rome protests against and denounces 
certain errors, and so do the hundreds of schismatic sects; 
yet no ecclesiastical body on earth, of any considerable 
magnitude, except our own, has belittled itself by assum- 
ing a “ Protestant ” negation for a name. 

They were first called “ Protestants ” who, at the Diet 
of Spires, desired to subordinate ecclesiastical matters to 
the dominion of Princes, and who also favored liberty of 
change in the doctrine, discipline, and worship of the 
Church. Being defeated, they entered “ protest,” which 
was read in public April 19, 1529. “ And this,” says Sleidan, 
“is the origin of the name, ‘The Protestants.’” [Sleidan 
de Statu Relig., 2a ed., 1559, p. 68. See also Blunt’s Diction- 
ary of Sects, Heresies, etc., 1874, p. 447, and Blunt’s Dict. of 
Doctrinal and Historical Theology, 1872, pp. 595-6. ] 

The ultra “Protestants” of our Communion seem 
determined, if possible, to subordinate the Catholicity of 
the Church tothe pernicious platitudes of “ Protestantism,” 
at least so far as the false teaching of a false name can accom- 
plish such subordination. Protests properly come from 
minorities, not from majorities. The name “ Protestant,” 
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in its ecclesiastical sense, is generally understood by those 
who accept the designation as applying to one who rejects 
the attempted usurpations and the false teachings of the 
PapalSee. Itimplies that Rome has succeeded in fastening 
her usurpations and false teachings not only upon the Church 
Catholic, but upon a majority of all professing Christians 
as well, calling forth a minority “‘ protest ;” which implica- 
tion is simply not warranted by the facts. The Christians 
of the world who reject and have all along rejected the 
errors and assumptions of Rome far outnumber the 
adherents of the Papal See. Rome isin the minority, and 
it is strictly in order for her to “protest,” if she likes, 
because the majority have repelled her efforts to have her 
own way. To “protest,” as our ultras do, is practically to 
concede that Rome has become the mistress of the Chris- 
tian world; which is not now and never has been the case. 
To concede to her the name “ Catholic,” as they who are so 
fond of being called “ Protestants ” continually do, is of 
the essence of stupidity. ‘‘Catholic” meansuniversal. A 
Catholic is one who adheres to Apostolic Order and to the 
“Faith once for all delivered to the Saints;” one who 
adheres to the “guod semper, ubique, et ab omnibus” of the 
Christian world. The Romanists have departed from this 
Faith, as proclaimed by the Undisputed General Councils 
of the Church,and hence have become schismatic and 
anti-Catholic. And yet our self-sufficient friends of Puritan 
instincts will persist in calling the Church of Rome the 
“Catholic” (#.¢., universal) Church, and her adherents 
“Catholics,” while they themselves are content to pass 
under the belittling and ridiculous designation of “ Protes- 
tants.” The effect of this absurd surrender to falsehood is 
to aid in advancing the Papal cause. More than this, the 
climax is reached when we contemplate the humiliating 
self-stultification of which this class of people are guilty 
in declaring before Almighty Gop, in solemn Creed, their 
belief in “One Catholic and Apostolic Church,” with the 
mental reservation that they mean “ One Protestant Episcopal 
Church.” 

The prefix “‘ Episcopal,” in the present Church name, of 
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course qualifies the meaning of the word “Church,” and 
and signifies that our Church holds to Episcopacy. It 
implies that there can be a Church, in all essentials, with- 
out Bishops—just what is insisted upon by several hundred 
sects that have sprung up within a little over 300 years; 
hence, our very name furnishes a self-abnegation and a con- 
cession to schism. S. Ignatius, a disciple of S. John and 
companion of the Apostles, in his epistle to the Trallians, 
said of Bishops, Priests, and Deacons that “ without these 
there is no Church.” For more than 1,500 years after 
CHRIST there was never an organisation of Christian men, 
calling themselves a “Church,” not under the government 
of Bishops, Priests, and Deacons. From the time of our 
LorD, the Universal Church has always held to the essen- 
tiality of the three Orders of the Ministry, while the denial 
of the Divine authority and functions of Bishops, as 
Governors of the Church of Gop on earth, is one of the 
products of schism since the Reformation. In strict 
propriety, one might as well contemplate a State without 
a Chief, or a Court without a Judge, as a Church without 
a Bishop. Notwithstanding all this, there are those of our 
own household who seem more than willing to concede 
legitimacy to schismatic organisations, and to accord to 
each of them the dignified status of a “Church” among 
the manifold kinds and denominations of ‘“ Churches,” so- 
called, of which ours is meekly permitted to be designated 
as the “Protestant Episcopal” kind. 

In view of the many so-called “Churches” of these 
latter days, of course, it is legitimate enough to use the 
designation “ Episcopal,” in non-technical language or in 
common speech to distinguish those that adhere to Apos- 
tolic Order from those that do not; but deliberately and 
by design to fasten it on our Church name is quite a 
different thing. 

True, Episcopacy is one of the various notes and char- 
acteristics of the Church. But it is only one and there is 
no sound reason why that one should be emphasised to the 
exclusion of all the others. 

Our blessed LorbD, by Himself and through His Apos- 
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tles, established His One Church here on Earth—not sev- 
eral hundred Churches. The Church is the Spouse of 
CHRIST. “Is CHRIST divided?” Did our Lorp intend that 
His followers should separate into organised factions, 
declaring that, ‘Iam of Paul; and I of Apollos; and I of 
Cephas ; and I of Curist.” [I Cor. i: 12.] “There is One 
Body, and One Spirit . . . One LoRD, One Faith, One Bap. 
tism.” [Eph. iv: 4,5.] ‘“ We, being many, are One Body 
in CHRIST, and every one members one of another.” [Rom. 
xii: 5.] ‘For by One Spirit are we all baptised into One 
Body, whether we be Jews or Gentiles, whether we be 
bond or free.” ‘Ye are the Body of CHRIST, and members 
in particular.” ‘There should be no schism in the Body.” 
[I Cor. xii: 13, 25, 27.] 

Now, if ours is the true Branch in this country of this 
One Body—of this “One Catholic and Apostolic Church” 
of CHRIST, as we believe, and indeed, as we know to be the 
case, how can we—how dare we—permit her dignity to be 
marred by a nickname—a nickname, moreover, that 
involves untruth and stultification? Our Holy Mother is 
the Bride of CHRIST. She is not a plaything to be toyed 
with at pleasure. She is not a merely human organisation 
to be manipulated at will. She is the Church of the 
Divine Master—His Body of which we are “members in 
particular.” She is not ours except in the sense of mem- 
bership. She is JESUS CHRIST’s, the LORD’s; and we have 
no right to discredit her, by a minimising name or other- 
wise. We have no right to hide her light under a “ Protes- 
tant Episcopal” bushel. It is not within our province to 
lower her standard. If we do so, we are guilty of the 
veriest presumption and of gross outrage, if not of abso- 
lute sin. We are soldiers of the Grand Army with the 
banner of the Cross uplifted. /n# hoc signo vinces. We are 
under solemn pledge not to be “ashamed to confess the 
Faith of CHRIST crucified, and manfully to fight under His 
banner, against sin, the world, and the devil, and to con- 
tinue CHRIST’s faithful soldiers and servants unto our life's 
end.” If we “confess the Faith of CHRIsT crucified,” ex 
necessitate rei, we must confess and proclaim and assert 
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His Church, and His claims. If we do not, we are cowards 
and not faithful soldiers. Did a cause ever succeed that 
was not boldly asserted by its promoters? Did our blessed 
Lorp hesitate to proclaim Himself and His Church for 
fear of “assuming” too much? 

(The reader is reminded that in orthodox “ Protestant” 
parlance, it is both “assumption” and “presumption” to 
affirm the Truth about the Church, even if only to the 
extent that such truth is involved in a name !] . 

The Church in the American Colonies was known as 
“The Church of England.” During the Revolution and 
for some time subsequent thereto great prejudice existed 
in this country against almost everything distinctively 
English, and especially against the name, and even against 
the office of a Bishop, as being, in the conception of the 
ignorant masses, in some way necessarily iuseparable from 
a Church-and-State Establishment, after the British model; 
hence, it would seem that the name “ Protestant Episco- 
pal” was passively accepted by a few of our timid fore- 
fathers in the Church, as hiding the Reality—a perform- 
ance which, for brilliance of conception and execution, is 
quite equal to that of the big-bodied bird that deems itself 
secreted and secure when its head is slyly thrust into the 
sand! 

I refer to the “ passive acceptance ” of the name, because 
it is a conceded fact that it was never adopted by formal 
vote of the General Convention; and I refer to the “few of 
our forefathers in the Church” who thus passively 
accepted that name, because the Convention of 1785, at 
which the name was first officially assumed, was composed 
of delegates from only seven States, not a single Bishop 
being present, and only six clergymen other than those 
from Pennsylvania and Maryland. Now all the surround- 
ings are changed. If there were any good reasons for hid- 
ing our light one hundred years ago, those reasons have 
ceased to exist; and we should no longer hesitate to plant 
our banner on the outer walls. 

As before indicated, no National Church in the wide 
world, save our own, has ever proclaimed its own inferior- 
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ity, by submitting to such a compromising and minimising 
name. In 1689, the Upper House of Convocation in Eng- 
land (only twelve Bishops being present, none of the Non- 
juring Bishops being in attendance), proposed an address 
to King William III, in which it was attempted to connect 
the phrase “ Protestant Religion” with the Church of Eng- 
land; but “the Deans, Archdeacons, and Clergy of the 
Lower House would not consent to the address being pre- 
sented with these words in it, and stood out until they 
were expunged.” [Blunt's Dictionary of Sects, Heresies, etc., 
1874, p. 447; Cardwell’s Conf., 444-446; Perry's History of 
the Church of England, vol. iii, p. 51 ; Bishop Burnet’s History 
of His Own Time, Book V, p. 33.) As one writer puts it, 
the Lower House strenuously objected, “thinking it a 
diminution of the Church of England to join it with 
foreign Protestant Churches.” [Rapin’s History of England, 
continued by Tindal, London, 1744, vol. iii, Book XXV, 
See. 1, pp. 109,110.) And Lord Macaulay has it that “they 
refused to agree to any expression which imported that the 
Church of England had any fellowship with any other 
Protestant community.” [Hist. Eng., N. Y. edit., 1880, vol. 
v, chap. xiv, p. 283.] 

In a recent work, to which the writer’s attention has 
been called by a clerical friend, entitled ///ustrated Notes 
on English Church History (edited by the Rev. Arthur 
C. Lane, and published by the S. P. C. K., 1888), at p. 212, 
it is said of this Convocation that— 


The Upper House of Convocation was then lacking in dignity and 
influence, owing to the absence of the Non-juring Bishops ; and when it had 
drawn up the address (to King William III), the Lower House refused to: 
adopt some of its phrases, especially one which gave the title of ‘ Protest- 
ant’ to the Church of England, as though she were on a par with the 
foreign and Presbyterian communities which had broken away from Catholic 


tradition, etc. 

In alluding to the significance of this action of the 
Lower House, Bishop Burnet, who managed the Confer- 
ence on behalf of the Bishops (and to whose authority in 
the premises, as also Lord Macaulay’s, our “ Protestant” 
friends can surely take no exception), says: 

Because in the draught which the Bishops sent them, they acknowl- 
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edged the protection that the Protestant religion in general and the Church 
of England in particular, had received from him (the King), the Lower 
House thought that this imported their owning some communion with the 
foreign Protestants, so they would not agree to it. There was at this time 
but a small number of Bishops in the Upper House, and they had not their 
Metropolitan with them : so they had not the strength nor authority to set 
things forward. [Burnet’s History of His Own Time, Book V, p. 33.] 

Thus, in the comparatively unimportant matter of an 
address by Convocation to the Crown, the Church of 
England, two centuries ago, was saved from the Protes- 
tantising humiliation, to which her daughter in this coun- 
try has been compelled to submit for the last one hundred 
years, in the more pointed and emphatic relation of a 
name in constant use. And, in this connection, it is perti- 
nent to remark that the action of the Lower House, as 
stated, was in harmony with the avowed sentiments of the 
great Reformer, Bishop Ridley, who, in 1555, vehemently 
spurned the name “Protestants” as “odious,” in its appli- 
cation to adherents of the Reformed Church of England. 
[Ridley on Zhe Lorp’s Supper, 9, 14, Parker Soc. ed.] 

Says Peter Martyr, one of the Continental Reformers, 
in a letter addressed from Zurich, March 20, 1560, to an 
Englishman: “If, as it is reported, it be the determina- 
tion of your countrymen to embrace the Confession of 
Augsburgh, and court an alliance with the Protestants, you 
may judge in what esteem my letters and the letters of 
those like me will be held,’ evidently confining the term 
“Protestants” to those on the continent as distinguished 
from members of the Anglican Church. [Zurich Letters, 
2d ser., Parker Society, p. 48.] 

About twenty years before this [in 1542] Bishop Cover- 
dale used the term in a like restricted sense, applying it to 
the Germans exclusively. [Memorials of Coverdale, London, 
1838, p. 256.] 

During the supremacy in England of the Papal hier- 
archy, the latter undertook to force errors in doctrine upon 
the Church. Opposition to these errors constituted one, 
and only one, of the various grounds by reason of which 
English Church people were sometimes called ‘“ Protes- 
tants” during and after their centuries of resistance tothe 
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Pope. Wein this country have been placed in no such 
attitude, and have had nothing to resist in the way of 
aggressions after the manner of British Churchmen, hence 
have never been in a similar relation nor had similar occa- 
sion for “protesting.” The word “Protestant” had a 
manifold signification in that country. But here the only 
ear-mark of a “ Protestant,” about which all are agreed, is 
that he must be antagonistic to Rome. Upon this much, 
however, all here are agreed. Jews, deists, infidels, and 
pagans, however, may all be “ Protestants,” as some con- 
tend, provided only they oppose Papal dominion and error. 
To many, therefore, the chief, and to some the only definite 
and certain, mark of Protestantism is opposition to Rome. 
As used by our Church in her name, the word naturally 
signifies to the uninformed mind, that such antagonism is 
her chief occupation and function. Yet those in thiscoun- 
try who are so fond of the designation seem to think they 
discover reason in its English use for fastening it on the 
Church’s name here, notwithstanding the further fact that 
English Churchmen have never tolerated its application to 
their Church with any official significance, or in any per- 
manent relation. 

One of the errors sought to be forced upon the Church 
of England, as mentioned, was that of the Romish doc- 
trine of transubstantiation, in discoursing of which Arch- 
bishop Laud, on one occasion, spoke of his Church as 
being “ Protestant” in relation thereto, of course using 
the word in its English sense and as involving its mani- 
fold significance in that country, occasioned by the prior 
centuries of resistance not merely of Papal error in doc- 
trine, but of Papal usurpation, dominion, and tyranny as 
well. Strange as it may seem, even this use of the word 
by Archbishop Laud is sometimes cited in support of our 
present Church name. The Archbishop and other Church 
dignitaries of England, who lived before the Accession of 
William III, in 1689, would be astonished, if alive, to learn 
the construction now placed, in this country, upon their use 
of the word “Protestant.” The Archbishop was im- 
peached by the Puritans mainly for his alieged, though not 
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actual, sympathy with the doctrines of the Romish Church. 
and was beheaded ; but he repudiated the Pope’s authority 
and usurpations with a vigor that was hardly exceeded by 
any of the Reformers. If he could be informed of the 
construction now given by some queer people to the use 
by him of the term “Protestant,” as stated, and if his 
bones could be vitalised, there would be a lively commo- 
tion in his grave. 

That Archbishop Laud could not have .used the term 
“Protestant” in connection with his own Church and its 
doctrines in the same sense in which some advocates of 
that name would have it understood, is very clear, if what 
the historians tell us of the Archbishop be true. Accord- 
ing to Hallam [Const. Hist. Eng., chap. vii], the Arch- 
bishop and his party looked upon Lutherans and Calvinists 
“as aliens, to whom they were not at all related, and 
schismatics, with whom they held no communion; nay, as 
wanting the very essence of a Christian society.” Accord- 
ing to Greene [Larger History of the English People, Bk. VII, 
chap. vi], “In Laud’s view, Episcopal succession was of 
the essence of a Church; and by their rejection of Bishops 
the Lutheran and Calvinistic Churches of Germany and 
Switzerland had ceased to be Churches at all.” 

Soon after the Norman conquest the English Church 
was subjected to the dominion of the Papal See, and her 
independence was not regained for over four hundred years. 
During all that time, and until the Reformation was an 
accomplished fact, vigorous “protests” were made by loyal 
Churchmen, who were then, and since have been, called 
“Protestants.” At the time of the Reformation, and sub- 
sequent thereto, statutes were enacted by Parliament, in 
which “ Protestants” were distinctly recognised, and even 
Churchmen in high position not infrequently referred to 
individuals and classes of the English people in similar 
terms; but all this grew out of the habits of common 
speech and the circumstances incident to four centuries of 
abject subordination to Rome, during which time the 
British Churchmen and people were subjected to the rule 
of foreign Bishops, to burdensome tribute levied for the 
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Pope, and to ignominious persecutions, revolting cruelties 
and shocking tortures. The words “Protestant” and 
“Protestants,” as contained in these Parliamentary enact- 
ments, did not refer to members of the Church of England 
merely, but to all who objected to Papal dominion, and 
especially after the Reformation, when such designations 
in the statutes embraced all Dissenters, Trinitarian and 
Unitarian, as well as adherents of the Established Church, 
as has been expressly held by the English Courts. 

The use of the “Protestant” designation in England 
during the long period mentioned, as indicated, for want of 
better material, is frequently referred to in support of the 
“ Protestant” forerunner in our Church name. As well 
might the Declaration of Independence and the Revolu- 
tionary War be cited for the same purpose. There is no 
parallel whatever in such designation in England, as 
suggested, and its use by the Church inthiscountry. The 
circumstances, and the full signification of the words, were 
and are entirely different. “This Church” and people 
have never been subjected to the Papal See; nor has 
tribute been levied upon us for the coffers of the Romish 
Bishop; nor have we been persecuted and tormented and 
tortured in the interest of the Pope; nor have we been 
bound, hand and foot, by Norman Barons and a Godless 
Parliament to the Roman stake; nor yet have we gone 
through the gigantic struggles of a Reformation to over- 
throw Papal Supremacy and secure the liberties of our 
Church. Moreover, the grand old Church of England never 
suffered her dignity and her “lawful claim on the allegi- 
ance” of the multitude to be lowered by a “Protestant” 
beclouding of her name and title. With far more plausi- 
bility might the repulse of Augustine and his forty mis- 
sionaries by theseven Welsh Bishops and their companions 
at the end of the sixth century, be cited to show that the 
British Church was Protestant as long ago as during the 
time of Gregory the Great. 

Various, British statutes, both before and since the 
Revolution of 1688, use the term ‘Protestant,’ and our 
friends who oppose the change of name sometimes refer 
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to that fact as importing a legal definition of the term, or 
as fixing it as properly designating the Church of England. 
As this is fairly a question for legal minds, we may quote 
in this connection Sir R. Phillimore, known to the Bar as 
the highest authority extant on the ecclesiastical law of 
England as administered in courts of secular creation. 
Speaking of the arrogance of Rome and her propagation 
of novel doctrine, unsupported by Scripture, and the con- 
sequent separation into the Easternand Western Churches, 


Phillimore says: 


From like causes come the independence of our branch of the Catholic 
Church in England, Ireland and Scotland, and their offshoots in the United 
States of America, in India, in the British Colonies and in the Netherlands, 
and of the imperfectly constituted Churches of the Protestants. From a 
like cause it seems probable that an independent Episcopal Church will be 
formed in Germany by those who adopt the title of ‘Old Catholics,’ and 
avoid the error and confusion generated by the ambiguous title of Protestant. 

A very grave and carefully considered manifesto, put forth in March, 
1851, at the time of the last Papal aggression, by two Archbishops and 
twenty Bishops of England, distinctly declared the undoubted identity of the 
Church before and after the Reformation, and that at this epoch she purged 
herself from certain corruptions of Rome and established ‘one uniform 
ritual,’ but ‘without, in any degree, severing her connection with the 
ancient Catholic Church.’ 

The Church of England is often called Protestant in common speech 
and in some Acts of Parliament since the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The sovereign, in his coronation, swears to maintain the ‘ Protes- 
tant Reformed Religion established by law,’ and the crown is, by law, to 
descend in the ‘ Protestant Line,’ but ‘whosoever shall come to the posses- 
sion of this crown shall join in communion with the Church of England as 
by law established.’ 

The expression ‘ Frotestant’ is of foreign origin and obviously want- 
ing in legal accuracy and logical precision, for in one sense, the Synagogue 
of the Jew andthe Assembly of the Unitarian are Protestant. /¢ has not 
been adopted by the Church herself in any formulary but, as explained by 
the surrounding expressions and limitations in certain statutes which, since 
William the Third’s reign, have adopted the name, merely expresses... . 
the independent national existence of the Church of England and her dis- 
tinct position from that of the Church of Rome, and certainly does not 
express any identity of position between the Church of England and foreign 
[Phillimore on Fcclestastical Law, pp. 1-6. (Italics 


Protestantism, as such. 
by the writer of this article. )] 


The author does not cite, but he might appropriately 
have cited, in this connection, the action of Parliament in 
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1641, during one of the many anti-Papal agitations of that 
period, when the Puritans, then in ascendency in the House 
of Commons, formally promulgated their resolution to 
maintain “the true reformed Protestant religion, expressed 
in the doctrine of the Church of England, against all 
Popery and Popish innovations within this realm contrary 
to the same doctrine.” This declaration was forced upon 
the minority, the latter yielding a reluctant assent to its 
terms, in the hope, by such complaisance, to avert the 
furious storm then impending against the Episcopate, and 
because, as Clarendon explains, there was “no other 
scheme of the doctrine of the Church of England than the 
XXXIX Articles, of which one is ‘to preserve the 
government of the Church by Bishops.’” [Clarendon’s 
History of the Rebellion, (ed., Oxford, 1849) vol. i, pp. 353-4.] 
But two days thereafter the Puritans in the House (without 
the knowledge or assent of the Lords) issued an exp/anatory 
resolution, reciting that, ‘“‘ Whereas some doubts have been 
raised concerning the meaning of these words, 
this House doth declare that by those words was and is 
meant only the public doctrine professed in the said Church, 
so far as it is opposed to Popery and Popish innovations 
and that the said words are not to be extended to the 
maintaining of any form of worship, discipline, or govern- 
ment, nor of any rites or ceremonies of the said Church of 
England ;” which “explanation” was, and was taken to be, 
tantamount to a declaration that, in so far as the Church 
differed from Rome, she was “ Protestant,” but wherein 
she agreed with the latter (notably in her maintenance of 
Episcopacy), she was zot “Protestant.” That the authors 
of this “explanation” were good “ Protestants” will not 
be denied by the lovers of that designation. Did they, 
then, themselves know what constituted “ Protestantism?” 
And, if so, were they right in denouncing Episcopacy as 
“Popish” and anti-Protestant? And, if so again, what 
does the term “Protestant Episcopal” mean anyhow? 

In further illustration of the ambiguous character of 
the term “Protestant,” as used in these statutes, may be 
cited the decision of the English Courts in the case of 
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The Attorney-General against Drummond and others, in 
1842 and 1848. [1 and 3 Drury & Warren's Reports and 2 
House of Lords Cases.| In that case, a trust had been estab- 
lished for “the support of the Protestant Dissenting 
interest.” Originally, only Presbyterian believers in the 
Trinity had enjoyed the fund. Afterwards, several of the 
congregations which had been beneficiaries became Uni- 
tarians and, notwithstanding, claimed a right to share the 
fund. The question before the court, therefore, was 
whether or not Unitarians could be properly classed as 
“Protestants.” Distinguished counsel in favor of the 
seceders contended that many British and Irish statutes, 
including those as early as 2 Elizabeth [cap., 2; and 17 and 
18 Car. II, cap. 6], used the word “Protestant,” and by such 
word plainly included Unitarians as well as Trinitarians; 
that “no evidence can make the term ‘Protestant Dis- 
senters’ more intelligible; that the words have acquired a 
legal meaning from various Acts of Parliament and are as 
incapable of definition as the term ‘heirs-at-law;’” and, 
therefore, that, according to a well-known principle of law, 
no extrinsic evidence as to the founders’ special meaning 
or intent, when they used the words, was admissible. 
The argument, however, was rejected by the Chancellor, 
Sir Edward Sugden, one of the most learned of jurists; 
and he allowed the Presbyterians to offer evidence showing 
in what particular sense the founders had used the word 
“ Protestant,” being unable himself, notwithstanding the 
statutes, to decide whether it necessarily included Unitarians. 
The case was appealed to the House of Lords, and then, 
in 1848, Sugden’s decision on the points in question was 
sustained, Lord Cottenham declaring, in his opinion then 
delivered, that “it is clear that the words themselves 
(‘Protestant Dissenters’) have mo¢ any such known legal 
meaning.” [2 House of Lords Cases, p. 837.] 

A similar controversy arose in 1868 before the Supreme 
Court of New Hampshire, in the case of Hale vs. Everet. 
[53 N. H. Rep. 1.] In that case a majority of the Judges 
held that the word “Protestant,” in their State Constitu- 
tion, excluded all who disbelieved the divinity of CHRIST; 
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whereas, in an elaborate dissenting opinion by the minor- 
ity, it was declared that all men, Pagans and Infidels 
included, were “Protestants,” provided only they opposed 
the pretensions of the Pope. Indeed, in the dissenting 
opinion, it is seriously argued that the theological or 
ecclesiastical definition of the term “Protestant” is one 
thing, and the legal and political meaning quite another. 

Another instance of the uncertainty attending the use 
of the word, having, in itself, no very definite meaning, is 
as follows: By an Act of Parliament, passed in 1791 [31 
Geo. III, c. 31], provision was made “for the maintenance 
and support of a Protestant Clergy” in Canada. In 1821, 
the Scotch Presbyterians and other denominations of that 
Province claimed the benefit of the provision. The matter 
came before the House of Commons, and in 1827 a com- 
mittee of that body, in a report on the subject, explained 
that “doubts have arisen” as to the proper interpretation 
of the word “Protestant” in that act—whether all the 
applicants for its benefits were included within its terms 
or not. The law officers of the Crown had given an 
opinion to the effect that the Church of Scotland was 
included, but not any dissenting “Protestants.” But the 
committee was unable to say “whether the clergy of every 
denomination of Christians except Roman Catholics may not be 
included.” Referred to the Judges, the latter, in reply to 
the question what clergy (if any) other than those of the 
Church of England were included, answered, “The clergy 
of the Church of Scotland.” In consequence, and to 
remove the doubts, an express Act of Parliament [3 and 4 
Vict., cap. 78] was thereupon passed, in which the 
ambiguous term “Protestant” was omitted and the bene- 
ficiaries were plainly declared to be Clergy of “the Church 
of England” and the “Church of Scotland in Canada.” 
[2 Phillimore, Fec/. L., pp. 2255-6; Hansard’s Parl. Del, 
vol. liii, pp. 1156-8. ] 

The attention of all good “ Protestant Episcopalians” is 
invited also to the following: 

In Chapter 30 of an Act of Parliament, passed in the 
twenty-second year of George the Second (1749), entitled 
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“An Act for encouraging the people known by the name 
of Unitas Fratrum or United Brethren to settle in his 
Majesty’s Colonies in America,” the preamble recites, 
among other things, that the said “ United Brethren” “are 
an ancient Protestant Episcopal Church, which has been 
countenanced and relieved by the Kings of England,” 

therefore, “be it enacted that .. . every 
person, being a member of the said Protestant Episcopal 
Church known éy the name of Unitas Fratrum or the United 
Brethren, and which Church was formerly settled in Moravia 
and Bohemia, and are now in Prussia, Poland,” etc., be 
relieved from the obligation of making oaths and be 
allowed to make affirmation instead, etc., “and to prevent 
any doubt which may arise whether any person pretending 
to be a member of such Church or congregation is actually 
a member thereof,” every one claiming the benefit of the 
act is required to “produce a certificate signed by some 
Bishop of said Church.” As another safeguard, to make 
sure that the signatures to said certificates were really 
those of a bona-fide “ Bishop,” the Act required the “advo- 
cate of said Church or congregation of the United Brethren 
for the time being . . . to send to the commissioners 
for trade and plantations the names, handwriting and seals 
of any Bishops that shall be hereafter consecrated and 
appointed by them,” (z. ¢., the “Church or congregation ?”). 
This is believed to be the first use, at least in legislation, 
of the name “Protestant Episcopal Church.” How do our 
sticklers for the name like the precedent? 

The Act of 12 Car. II, c. 30, providing for the attainder 
of the regicides, recites that by the King’s execution “the 
Protestant religion hath received the greatest wound and 
reproach ... . while the fanatic rage of a few mis- 
creants (who were as far from being true Protestants, as 
they were from being true subjects),” etc. 

The famous test oath prescribed by 30 Car. II, cap. 1 
(1677), for the exclusion of all ‘* Popish recusants,” recited, 
first a disbelief “in any transubstantiation of the ele- 
ments;” second, that the invocation of the Virgin Mary 
is “superstitious and idolatrous;” and, finally, that the 
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declaration is made “‘in the sense . . . . commonly under- 
stood by English Protestants.” Even the Act of Union, 
cementing the Kingdoms of England and Scotland into 
that of Great Britain [5 Anne, ch. 8], and containing, as 
one of its principal features, provision for the secure and 
separate maintenance of the forms of worship peculiar to 
the respective Kingdoms, nowhere applies the terni 
“Protestant” to the Church of England, though frequently 
speaking of “the Protestant re/igion and the Presbyterian 
Church government.” 

As to the significance in this connection of the several 
Acts of Parliament prescribing the Coronation Oath and 
settling the succession to the Crown in “the Protestant 
line,” it is interesting to note the language of the great 
Whig, Edmund Burke. A certain Sir H. Langrishe, M.P., 
had written to him in apparent opposition to the then 
[1792] growing sentiment in favor of conferring the elective 
franchise upon Roman Catholics in Ireland, urging that 
“the Constitution, as already established, that our State is 
Protestant. It was declared so at the Revolution. It was 


so provided in the acts for settling the succession of the 
crown—the King’s Coronation Oath was enjoined, in order 
to keep it so.” To this, Burke replies: 


The term Protestant, . . . is too general for the conclusions which 
one of your accurate understanding would wish to draw from it; . . . a 
great deal of argument will depend on the use that is made of that term. It 
is not a fundamental part of the settlement at the Revolution, that the state 
should be Protestant without any gualification of the term. With a qualifi- 
cation it is unquestionably true ; not in all its latitude. With the qualifica- 
tion, it was true before the Revolution. Our predecessors in legislation 
were not so irrational (not to say impious) as to form an operose ecclesias- 
tical establishment, and even to render the state itself in some degree 
subservient to it, when ¢heir religion (if such it might be ca/led) was 
nothing but a mere negation of some other—without any positive idea either 
of doctrine, discipline, worship, or morals, in the scheme which they pro- 
fessed themselves, and which they imposed upon others, even under penalties 
and incapacities. No! No! This never could have been done even by reason- 
able atheists. . . . There never has been a religion of the State (the few 
years of the Parliament only excepted); but that of the Episcopal Church of 
England ; the Episcopal Church of England, before the Reformation, con- 
nected with the See of Rome, since then, disconnected and protesting 
against some of her doctrines, and against the whole of her authority, as 
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binding in our National Church ; nor did the fundamental laws of this king- 
dom (in Ireland it has been the same) ever know, at any period, any other 
Church as an object of establishment ; or in that light, any other Protestant 
religion. Nay, our Protestant toleration itself at that Revolution, and until 
within a few years, required a signature of thirty-six, and a part of the 
thirty-seventh, out of the XXXIX Articles. So little idea had they at 
the Revolution of establishing Protestantism indefinitely, that they did not 
indefinitely tolerate it under that name. . . . The Church of Scotland 
knows as little of Protestantism undefined, as the Church of England and 
Ireland do. She has by the articles of union secured to herself the perpetual 
establishment of the Confession of Faith, and the Presbyterian Church 
government. In England, even during the troubled interregnum, it was not 
thought fit to establish a negative religion ; but the Parliament settled the 
Presbyterian, as the Church discipline, the Directory, as the rule of public 
worship, and the Westminster Catechism, as the Institute of Faith. This is 
to show, that at no time was the Protestant religion, undefined, established 
here or anywhere else, as I believe. I am sure that when the three religions 
were established in Germany, they were expressly characterised and declared 
to be the Evangelic, the Reformed, and the Catholic; each of which has its 
confession of faith and its settled discipline ; so that you always may know 
the best and the worst of them, to enable you to make the most of what is 
good, and to correct, or to qualify, or to guard against whatever may seem 
evil or dangerous. As tothe Coronation Oath . . . the king is bound by 
law, as clearly specified in several Acts of Parliament, to be in communion 
with the Church of England. It is a part of the tenure by which he holds 
hiscrown. . . . The king may inherit the crown as a Protestant, but he 
cannot hold it, according to law, without being a Protestant of the Church 
of England. . . . The king swears he will maintain to the utmost of 
his power, . . . ‘the Protestant reformed religion.’ This leaves me no 
power of supposition or conjecture ; for that Protestant reformed religion is 
defined and described by the subsequent words, ‘ established by law,’ and in 
this instance, to define it beyond all possibility of doubt, he ‘swears to main- 
tain the Bishops and clergy, and the Churches committed to their charge’ 
in their rights, present and future. The Oath as effectually prevents the king 
from doing any thing to the prejudice of the Church in favor of sectaries, 
Jews, Mahometans, or plain avowed infidels, as if he should do the same 
thing in favor of the Catholics. . . . All this shows that the religion 
which the king is bound to maintain Aas a positive part in it as well as a 
negative ; and that the positive part of it (in which we are in'perfect agree- 
ment with the Catholics and the Church of Scotland) is infinitely the most 
valuable and essential. . . . Whether we agree with the present Protes- 
tant dissenters in the points at the Revolution held essential and funda- 
mental among Christians, or in any other fundamental, at present it is 
impossible for us to know; . . . because, for the far greater part, they 
publicly declare against all manner of Confessions of Faith, even the con- 
census. . . . It was not settled at the Revolution, that the state should 
be Protestant, in the latitude of the term, but in a defined and limited sense 
only, and that in that sense only the king is sworn to maintain it. To sup- 
pose that the king has sworn with his utmost power to maintain what if is 
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wholly out of his power to discover, or which, if he could discover, he might 
discover to consist of things directly contradictory to each other, some of 
them perhaps impious, blasphemous, and seditious upon principle, would be 
not only a gross, but a most mischievous, absurdity. If mere dissent from 
the Church of Rome be a merit, he that dissents the most perfectly is the 
most meritorious. In many points we hold strongly with that Church. He 
that dissents throughout with that Church wili dissent with the Church of 
England, and then it will be a part of his merit that he dissents with our- 
selves. . . . A man is certainly the most perfect Protestant, who protests 
against the whole Christian religion. Whether a person’s having no Chris- | 
tian religion bea title to favor, in exclusion to the largest description of 
Christians who hold all the doctrines of Christianity, though holding along 
with them some errors and some superfluities, is rather more than any man, 
who has not become recreant and apostate from his Baptism, will, I believe, 
choose to affirm. The countenance given from a spirit of controversy to 
that negative religion may, by degrees, encourage light and unthinking 
people toa total indifference to everything positive in matters of doctrine, 
and, in the end, of practice too. If continued, it would play the game of 
that sort of active, proselytising and persecuting atheism, which is the dis- 
grace and calamity of our time, and which we see to be as capable of sub- 
verting a government, as any mode can be of misguided zeal for better 
things. . . . The king has sworn to maintain a Church, positive in its 
doctrine and its discipline. . . . Protestant dissent was one of the quar- 
ters from which danger was apprehended at the Revolution, and against 
which a portion of the Coronation Oath was peculiarly divected.* [Burke's 
Works, Bohn’s Library, vol. iii, pp. 308-314. ] 

In: fine, the writer has been able to discover no instance 
in English legislation prior to 1688, in which the term 
“Protestant,” much less “ Protestant Episcopal,” has been 
applied distinctively to the Church of England. Hence the 
claim of some advocates of our “ Protestant” name, that 
portions of the British legislation above referred to, prior 
to that period, furnish them precedent and authority, is 
without force. 

From what precedes, it will be perceived that the argu- 
ments in favor of our Church name in this country, drawn 
from the peculiar wording of a few statutes of England 
and from the writings of a few Church dignitaries of that 
country, are not very formidable. The active opponents 
of a change of name might, with pertinency quite equal 
to some of their other argumentative performances, add to 
their catena of authorities selections from writings of 





* Italics in part by the writer of this article. 
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several of the Popes that have flourished since the 
Reformation, to show that the Church of England has 
been Protestant for several hundred years. Undoubtedly 
Leo XIII would gladly help on in the matter! Extremes 
meet! The more firmly the “ Protestant” glue can be 
made to stick to the English and American Churches, the 
more easily can Rome beguile the unwary into believing 
that she is really “Catholic,” and hence in harmony with 
Primitive Christianity. 

It is respectfully suggested to our opposing friends to 
seriously consider whether, in the way of promoting their 
cause, it would not be well for them to send a roving com- 
mission to the Church of England in England, and in all 
the dependencies of that country, and to the Russian, 
Greek, Swedish, Old Catholic, and Jansenist Churches—all 
Episcopal and anti-Papal—to urge upon them the speedy 
adoption of the “ Protestant” label. The commission 
might likewise extend their allurements to the Armenian, 
Abyssinian, and Coptic Churches, and the Churches of 
Norway, Denmark, and Iceland—also all Episcopal and 
non-Papal. If they will all consent to use the label, then 
“Rome will howl,” even if ne other good comes .of it. 
But whether the “howl” will be from terror or from 
delight, the writer deems himself as under no obligation 
to say. In case all of these Churches will not submit to 
the label, but one or more of them will, then this much 
will have been gained, that “this Church” will no longer 
be subjected to the humiliation of being the only Church 
on Earth that can be found without a microscope, and 
having a valid Episcopate, that is thus marked and self- 
belittled. 

But to return to the more practical discussion of the 
question in hand, attention is directed to the following 
considerations : 

By the census of 1880, the population of this country 
was 50,155,783. Of this number 43,475,840 were natives 
and 6,679,943 foreign-born. According to the statistics 
given in the Compendium of that Census, pt. ii, p. 1407, 
it would seem that “throughout the United States there 


ss 
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were, at the date of the census, persons having one or 
both parents foreign-born,” numbering 14,922,714, making, 
including the foreign-born and their children, a total of 
21,602,657, or considerably over two-fifths of our entire 
population nine years ago; since which time the number 
has, of course, very largely increased. Very naturally 
most of these children of foreign-born parents have 
imbibed the prejudices and traditions, and especially the 
ecclesiastical tendencies of their parents, so far as the 
latter had any such tendencies. Of this entire class of our 
inhabitants, including foreign-born and their children, 
comparatively few know anything about or care a fig for 
the so-called “ Protestant Episcopal” Church. Ordinarily, 
one might as well expect good results from shaking a red 
rag at a wild bull as from displaying “ Protestant” colors 
before these people. The “ Protestant” obscuration of the 
real Catholicity of the Church repels rather than invites. 
This is true, not only with regard to the class mentioned, 
but also with regard to a large number of the rest of our 
inhabitants. With many foreigners, especially so in Ger- 
many, “Protestantism” is merely a synonym for “ infi- 
delity.” As long ago as 1817, when the centennial celebra- 
tion of the German Reformation caused several controver- 
sies in Prussia, the government prohibited the further use 
of the term “ Protestant” in the country, as being obsolete 
and unmeaning, since the Protestants did not any longer 
“protest,” and ordered the word “ Evangelical” to be sub- 
stituted in its stead—See Encyclopedia Americana, ed. 
1854, article “‘ Protestantism.” The following extract from 
the Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia, 1884, article “ Protestanten- 
verein,” will afford some idea of the present status of 
Protestantism in Germany: 

Protestanten-Verein (Protestant Union), a voluntary organisation of 
rationalistic ministers and professors in Germany. It was formed in 1863, 
and fairly started June 7 and 8, 1865, at Eisenach. Since 1867 it has had 
yearly meetings. But it has come into such strong opposition to the ortho- 
dox and conservative German Church authorities, that it has had to fight for 
its life. 

One of the most serious obstacles encountered in 
bringing dissatisfied adherents of Rome into the true 
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Church in this country, is the difficulty in convincing 
them that the “ Protestant” prefix to our name is a sham 
and a delusion. When they come to understand that the 
Papal See has overlaid the Catholic Faith with corruptions, 
and is in schism, and that the Church of our love is not a 
Protestant sect, but is the only branch in this land of the 
“One Holy, Catholic and Apostolic Church,” the victory is 
won. But, usually, it is no easy task to make them com- 
prehend that a self-styled “ Protestant’”’ Church is not a 
Protestant sect. 

Moreover, intelligent non-Romanists and non-Church- 
men, in reading ecclesiastical history, fail to learn of any 
professing Christians that were called “ Protestants” until 
about 1,500 years after CHRIST; and for the first time 
encounter them making a fuss at the Diet of Spires, 
because they were unable to induce the Diet to transfer 
the control of the Church affairs to Princes, and because 
they could not accomplish a dangerous flexibility and 
license in regard to the doctrine, discipline, and worship of 
the Church. Pursuing their historical researches, they 
ascertain that certain schismatic organisations of profess- 
ing Christians, called Protestants, were afterwards formed 
on the Continent of Europe; and later they learn that a 
leader in the great Reformation of the Church Catholic in 
England denounced the “ Protestant” designation of adhe- 
rents of that Church as “odious.” Later still they read of 
the indignant rejection of the name by the Lower House 
of Convocation. Subsequently, they are informed that 
eminent judicial authorities have declared that Jews, Uni- 
tarians, Deists, Infidels, and Pagans are by some classified 
as “Protestants,” if only they oppose Popery; and finally 
they are astonished by the information that “ Protestantism” 
and “Infidelity” are synonymous words, as understood by 
no inconsiderable number of Christian people. In view of 
all these facts, it is not at all remarkable that these 
searchers after truth hesitate and refuse to recognise the 
claims of a Church, self-branded in the very forefront with 
this “odious ” name, until they are persuaded to thoroughly 
investigate her every ear-mark of Catholicity, and are 
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made sure that she is the true branch in this country of 
the One “Household of Gop .. . . built upon the 
foundation of the Apostles and Prophets, JESUS CHRIST 
Himself being the chief Corner-stone.” And even when 
thus made sure, they nevertheless retain for the name very 
much the disgust that /ohn Ruskin expressed when, in 
reply to an “application for aid on behalf of the Protes at 
Blind Pension Society,” he wrote: “To my mind, the prefix 
of ‘Protestant’ to your society’s name indicates far stonier 
blindness than any it will relieve!” [Home Life of Great 
Authors, McClurg & Co., Chicago, 1887, p. 384.] 

A neatly printed pamphlet, entitled National Church- 
manship, published under the :mprimatur of “Grace House, 
New York,” and from the title-page seeming to be one of a 
series of “Grace House Briefs,” has recently been issued, 
evidently intended and probably extensively circulated for 
effect upon the approaching General Convention with 
tegard to what the author designates as “ the proposal now 
pending to change the name of the Episcopal Church.” 
The authorship is carefully concealed, but the writer of the 
paper is unquestionably an adept at word-painting and 
graceful phraseology, though his logic in the pamphlet 
effort is utterly abortive, except in its boomerang qualities, 
as we Shall see. The author generalises with easy elegance 
of style until his central point is reached, when with peculiar 
coyness and almost charming naivef¢é, and with a merciful 
“Charity which thinketh no evil, he concedes to those who 
have been and still are active in this matter an honest 
intention to help on the cause of unity.” [“ Those who 
have been and still are active in this matter” should be 
careful not to infer that, in this allusion to the “Charity 
which thinketh no evil,” there is a sly inuendo to the effect 
that there is plenty of “evil” to “think” about in the 
premises, connected with these “active” parties, and which 
might be laid bare to the gaze of the Church but for the 
author's gracious “charity!”] Thus overflowing with 
“charity,” our author proceeds to his argument against 
the change of name, the gravamen of which is that the 
membership of “this Church” here in the United States 
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is inconsiderable and “slender numerically,” compared 
with that of other religious bodies and the total population, 
and that, therefore, to assume a name that would impliedly 
“assert spiritual jurisdiction” and “a lawful claim on the 
allegiance of fifty millions of Americans,” would be to do 
that compared with which “the wildest delirium of Ultra- 
montanism is sanity itself.” Surely these pleasant remarks 
were inspired by that abounding “charity which thinketh 
no evil.” The intimation that the “active” gentlemen 
referred to are working for an “insane” consummation, is 
merely an affectionate allusion! But our author failed to 
illustrate his theory by demonstrating with what crushing 
effect this minority argument might have been employed 
by the Jews and the rabble when our blessed LORD was in 
the flesh here on earth “ asserting” His “lawful claim on the 
allegiance” of the multitude and “spiritual jurisdiction ” 
for Himself and His Bride the Church, against which we 
are promised that “the gates of hell shall not prevail!” 
Nor is attention called to what a wall of fire might have 
been interposed by the same minority argument against 
the little band of Apostles and other disciples of CHRIST 
in the matter of their assumptions and “claims” for the 
Church after our Lord’s ascension! However, in antago- 
nising’certain arguments in favor of the change of name, 
the pamphlet-writer, on the basis of our smallness of 
numbers as compared with the total population of this 
country, attains his grand climax in the following style: 


To all which there is one sufficient answer: Things are what they are, 
and other than what they are no altering of the label possibly can make 


them. . . . . The best name is that which most accurately describes 
the nature of the thing named. . . . . Find out what the thing is, 
then make your name to fitit. . . . . Somuch for the notion that we 


can win ecclesiastical supremacy in this country by asserting ourselves. 
There is nothing in it. We are what we are, and the thing we really are 
could scarcely be more properly described, so far as historical accuracy goes, 
than in the words: The Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States 
of America. Not that there is anything especially lovable about the name 
as such—far from it. But it is the name that answers to the actual facts in 
the case, and we need not hope for a better until, in the Providence of Gop, 
we shall have earned a better. At present a better we do not deserve, and 
therefore, ought not to court. 
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Just so. “ Things are what they are.” “The best name 
is that which most accurately describes the nature of the 
thing named.” “Find out what the thing is, then make 
your name to fit it.” Very well. What zs the so-called 
“Protestant Episcopal Church” in the United States? Is 
she a little, miserable sect? Or, is she a true branch, and 
the only true and pure branch here, of the “One Catholic 
and Apostolic Church,” formed by CHRIsT and His Apos- 
tles? If we of “this Church” do not believe her to be the 
latter, thén we are the veriest hypocrites. If she is not 
the latter, then it is our duty, as honest Christian men and 
women, to abandon her communion at once, and search 
out and flee to the true branch, wherever she may be 
found. If we do not believe in the “One Catholic and 
Apostolic Church,” as we solemnly profess to do when at 
public worship of ALMIGHTY GOD, then are we worse than 
hypocrites, and deserve the scorn, contempt, and execration 
of all honorable and honest men! “ Things are what they 
are.” “The best name is that which most accurately 
describes the nature of the thing named.” “The nature” 
of “this Church” of ours is that she zs, beyond all doubt 
as we believe, the true Branch in this country of the 
Church Catholic, and is not merely a society whose 
“nature” and chief vocation are to “protest.” Having 
found out what our branch of the Church really is, “the 
best name is that which most accurately describes her 
“nature,” as “ The American Church,” or “The Church in 
the United States,” or some such designation, by which 
she impliedly “asserts” her lawful claim on the “ allegiance 
of the millions of Americans.” 

In this connection, it is pertinent to allude to the fact 
that the membership of the true branches of the Church 
Catholic throughout the world—that is, the branches that 
hold and have not added to or subtracted from the 
Catholic Faith and Apostolic Order as taught by the 
Undisputed General Councils—constitute an enormous 
majority; and, indeed, the great bulk of non-Romish 
Christendom; so that the author of the pamphlet under 
consideration would do well to revise his minority argu- 
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ment. He is respectfully advised that this country does 
not embrace “all the world and the rest of mankind !” 

That the cause of Church Unity would be greatly pro- 
moted by a change of name to one that would “most accu- 
rately describe the nature” of “this Church,” there can be 
no manner of doubt. The writer would gladly enlarge 
upon this point to a considerable extent, but time and 
space forbid. He cannot refrain, however, from quoting 
the following paragraph from p. 238 of a book by the 
Rev. Dr. Briggs, just published by Messrs. Scribners, 
entitled Whither? A Theological Question for the Times, 
and which work must attract very wide attention. The 
author, with great ability, discusses the question as to the 
basis upon which the Presbyterians can unite with the 
Church, and in defining the bounds of Christian union, 
makes the following remarkable admission, which, coming 
from such an eminent Presbyterian standpoint, must be 
refreshing to Catholic-minded Churchmen : 


We confess to a warm sympathy with those members of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church who desire to remove the terms Protestant Episcopal from 
the name of their Church, on the ground that these terms are schismatical. 
All such terms are from the very nature of the case schismatical. They 
represent that the churches that bear them are parties or branches o* the 
Church of CHRIsT, and not the true and pure Church of CurIst. 


The advocates of a change in the name have every 
reason for encouragement. So far as the writer is aware, 
the question was first brought before the House of Depu- 
ties at the General Convention of 1877, when only three 
Deputies voted for the change. Some members of the 
House that then voted in the negative, did so because of 
peculiar circumstances connected with the then fresh 
Cummins-Cheney schism. In 1883, the matter again 
came before the House of Deputies, when over one hundred 
members voted for the proposed change. On the second 
day of the session of the General Convention ¢f 1886, the 
writer of this article introduced the following Preamble 
and Resolution in the House of Deputies: 


WHEREAS, The name ‘ Protestant Episcopal’ is too narrow and exclu- 
sive as a designation of a Branch (as ours is) of the ‘One Holy Catholic 
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and Apostolic Church’ of CHRIST, in which we express our belief in solemn 
Creed ; and, 

WHEREAS, Such designation is not only thus incomprehensive in its 
significance, but misleading tothe uninformed, and to that extent pernicious 
and harmful ; therefore, 

Resolved, As the sense of this House, that such name should be 
expunged from the present designation of the Church in her laws and 
formularies, and that proper legislative action should be taken to that end. 


On the tenth day of the session, after a remarkable dis- 
cussion of over a week’s duration, a vote by Dioceses and 
Orders was taken on the question of adopting the Pream- 
ble and Resolution, resulting as follows: 

Clergy—Ayes, 17; nays, 22; divided, 1o. 

Laity—Ayes, 11; nays, 29; divided, 4. 

The individual vote of Deputies, as shown by the roll- 
call, was: 

A yes—Clergy, 81; Laity, 30—total, 111. 

Nays—Clergy, 100; Laity, 81—total, 181. 

Majority in the negative, 70. 

The Rev. Dr. John H. Egar, of Central New York, on 
the eleventh day of the session, offered and moved the 
adoption of the following Preamble and Resolution: 


WHEREAS, The Book of Common Prayer is the common heritage of all 
English-speaking people who have been baptised into the Church of 
CHRIST, and should express that fact upon its title page ; and, 

WHEREAS, It is according to the custom of the Church in all ages, as 
well as in the New Testament, that a branch of the Church Universal, by 
whatever name it may be convenient otherwise to distinguish it, be also 
designated by the name of the country in which it exists ; therefore, 

Resolved, The House of Bishops concurring, that the Joint Committee 
on the Revision of the Prayer Book be instructed to report an amendment 
to the title page of said book, setting forth that the Book of Common 
Prayer, in its American form, is ‘according to the use of the Church in the 
United States of America.’ 


Further discussion ensued, whereupon, on the four- 
teenth day of the session, the Rev. Dr, Dalzell, of Louisi- 
ana, proposed the following resolution: 


Resolved, That it is inexpedient to consider any changes of the title- 
page of the Book of Common Prayer at this time. 


On division of the House, this resolution was defeated, 
by a vote of 129 in the affirmative to 151 in the negative. 
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The question thereupon recurring on the Preamble and 
Resolution of the Rev. Dr. Egar, the vote, taken by Dio- 
ceses and Orders, resulted as follows: 

Clergy—Ayes, 30; nays, 13; divided, 6. 

Laity—Ayes, 15; nays, 21; divided, 8. 

It will be noted that, on the Clerical vote, there was a 
majority in the affirmative of e/even over all. 

The individual vote on roll-call was: 

Ayes—Clergy, 115; Laity, 42—total, 157. 

Nays—Clergy, 64; Laity, 55—total, 119. 

Majority in the affirmative, 38. 

Thus it will be seen that, by the individual vote of 
Deputies, Dr. Egar’s proposition to drop the words “ Pro- 
testant Episcopal” from the title page of the Prayer Book 
was carried by a good round majority, and that the mea- 
sure was defeated only by the technical vote by Dioceses ana 
Orders. It will be observed, likewise, that there were 
forty-six more Deputies voted in favor of change of name 
in the title-page of the Prayer Book than for immediate 
“legislative action” to expunge the objectionable words 
“from the present designation of the Church in her laws 
and formularies.” 

Surely, a gain of from 3 votes in 1877 to 157(a majority 
of the House) in 1886 has in it no element of discourage- 
ment. 

It may be added, moreover, that not an inconsiderable 
number of Deputies, who voted in the negative in 1886, 
were known to be friends of the proposed change, but 
considered that the Church was not quite ready for it. 
And there are still some friends of the change who seem 
to think it prudent to wait until our less pronounced 
Church people can be “educated” up to a proper under- 
standing and appreciation of the proposition. It may be 
suggested to this well-meaning class of Churchmen that 
if the experiences of the last one hundred years, and 
especially the thorough discussions of the proposed change 
of name during the last twelve years, have not proved 
sufficient to “educate” such Church people in the pre- 
mises, then it is to be feared that the latter are very much 
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in the condition of obduracy that those were of old, of 
whom it was said, “If they hear not Moses and the 
Prophets, neither will they be persuaded, though one rose 
from the dead.” The question to be determined is between 
the right and wrong of the matter. If the right be ascer- 
tained, it were cowardly and sinful to follow the wrong. 
We dare not temporise. We dare not delay. As soldiers 
of the Cross, it is our duty to “go forward!” “Let us quit 
us like men.” “ Magna est veritas, et prevalebit.” 

In conclusion, the attention of all who love our Holy 
Mother is directed to the earnest words of Bishop Hall, a 
contemporary of Laud. Says Bishop Hall, in a Sermon on 
the Beauty and Unity of the Church: 


Let me never have part in her or in heaven, if any Church in the world 
have more part in the universal. Why do we wrong ourselves with the con- 
tradistinction of Protestant and Catholics? We do only protest this, that 
we are perfect Catholics. Wet the pretenced look to themselves; we are 
sure we are as Catholic as true faith can make us, as much one as the same 
Catholic faith can make us; and in this undoubted right we claim and enjoy 
the sweet and iaseparable communion with all the blessed members of that 
mystical body, both in earth and in heaven. [Hall’s Works, edited by 
Winter, Oxford, 1863, vol. v, p. 285. ] 


S. CORNING JUDD. 











Freemasonrp and the Roman Church. 


HE world’s attention has been frequently drawn to the 
antagonism that exists between the Roman Church 
and Freemasonry. That this opposition is the source of 
much real evil must be evident to every thinking man. 
Every one knows that these two societies bring charges 
one against the other, that these charges are often made 
in the heat of passion, and are, in a measure, the result of 
wilful ignorance or blind prejudice. Truth and principle 
must, and will, in the end prevail, and assumptions of the 
utter wickedness of large bodies of men will find less tol- 
eration as the ignorance that now prevails passes away, 
and as the superstitions of paganism and the errors 
engrafted by men on Christianity fade from view. More and 
more the world is growing desirous of peace and good- 
will among men, and the arrogant pretensions of those 
who aim at destroying the true liberty of man’s mind and 
conscience, will meet with just rebuke. A policy of hatred 
and denunciation will never help the cause of virtue and 
truth. Men are disposed to accept the truth and toadmire 
virtue, even though they do not act in accordance with the 
one nor practise the other. The sooner all leaders of 
thought come to recognise these principles, not merely in 
theory but in practice, the sooner will the way be prepared 
for the elimination of mutual distrust and enmity. 

It is not the object of the writer to explain the origin 
of Freemasonry or of the Roman Church. Freemasons 
claim that their Order is very ancient, although they will- 
ingly admit that there have been modifications through 
the ages and different departures in different countries, 
and at times an unfortunate abuse or denial of the true 
principles of the Order. The Roman Church declares that 
the antiquity claimed for Masonry is imaginary; that 
the Order of Freemasons as at present in the world is but 
the outgrowth of societies within the last 1,000 years at 
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most; that Freemasonry is the great enemy of liberty, 
progress and civilization, and is essentially and funda- 
mentally antagonistic to American institutions. On the 
other hand, Freemasons will not admit the antiquity of the 
Roman Church as at present constituted; they hold that 
she is opposed to freedom, light and advancement; and 
that papal claims are especially destructive of the liberty 
of governments. It must be borne in mind, however, that 
the Freemasons as a body have not brought these charges 
against Romanism, while Romanism, speaking through its 
infallible mouthpiece, has condemned the Freemasons. 

In this paper we shall confine ourselves to the charges 
made by Roman Catholic writers and by the Roman 
Church against Freemasonry, and shall see whether the 
evidence producible justifies such sweeping condemna- 
tions as are periodically pronounced against Freemasonry 
in all countries. 

The authors of A Catholic Dictionary, a very highly 
approved work in Roman Catholic literature, say that the 
Freemasons are “a secret order and pantheistic sect, which 
professes by means of a symbolical language and certain 
ceremonies of initiation and promotion, to lay down a code 
of morality founded on the brotherhood of humanity only.” 
Again these writers say: “Freemasonry is essentially 
opposed to the belief in the personality of Gop, whose name 
in the Masonic rituals veils the doctrine of blind force only 
governing the universe. It is also essentially subversive 
of legitimate authority, for by professing to furnish man 
an all-sufficient guide and help to conduct, it makes him 
independent of the Church, and by its everywhere ridiculing 
rank in authority it tends, in spite of its occasional protests 
of loyalty, to bring all governments into contempt.” These 
same authorities, Messrs, Arnold and Addis, whose views 
may have changed on this as on other matters, say that 
the English-speaking Freemasons, “have usually been 
accustomed to regard the pantheism of their rituals as an 
amusing mummery rather than asareality. These Free- 
masons usually disown for their Order any aims but those 
of a convivial and mutual benefit society.” 


~~ 
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A Roman Catholic magazine, published by Donohoe, of 
Boston, says: “In very truth Freemasonry is an anti-Chris- 
tian institution.” In another place the same author writes: 
“In England, indeed, this will not be admitted, but it is 
readily admitted of Catholicism;” here the writer might 
better have said “of Romanism.” It is to be borne in 
mind that when these Roman Catholic writers and the 
Roman Church speak of “the Church” they mean the 
Roman Church. Under the heading “An impudent sect,” 
the Boston editor copies the following from another worthy 
Roman Catholic paper, called Catholic Citizen: “The 
Masons are accomplished tuft-hunters. After George 
Washington had attained celebrity he permitted himself 
to be initiated into a Masonic Lodge. Thomas Jefferson 
and other of the Spartan fathers of the Republic despised 
secret societies, but Washington was sufficiently accom- 
modating to the importunate brethren to wear an apron. 
This fact was recalled last Saturday, when the Washing- 
ton Monument was dedicated in the nation’s capital. After 
the orators of the day had spoken and the formal cere- 
monies had been concluded, the rest was left to the 
Masons. They proceeded to enact some of their ancient 
antics on the structure, finding it to be ‘plumb,’ and other- 
wise pronouncing a perfunctory judgment on the con- 
tractor’s job. The performance was, throughout, a con- 
catenation of meaningless mummery, not having even the 
sincerity of being superstitious. That such puerile and 
silly proceedings should wind up a great nation’s dedi- 
catory ceremonies is truly a matter of regret. The pro- 
ceeding is, however, only a ‘specimen brick’ of like 
impudent intrusions of the Masonic sect upon many other 
occasions. They are, in fact, offensively assuming the 
right to officiate at all governmental dedications. 

So far as Catholics (Roman) are concerned, they would 
much prefer upon such occasions the appearance of a Prot- 
estant clergyman .. . to the caperings and antics of 
alotof aproned harlequins.” The Protestant clergy should 
take off their hats and make a bow. Other charges brought 
by the Boston editor are that the Freemasons substitute 
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“a so-called natural religion for Christianity, of pleasure 
for virtue, and of philanthropy for Christian charity.” The 
Catholic Citizen tells us that Thomas Jefferson and other 
Spartan fathers of the Republic despised secret societies, 
but forgets to tell us that Jefferson and other fathers of 
the Republic hated Romanism more than they despised 
secret societies. Jefferson, being acquainted with the 
irregular developments of Freemasonry in Roman Catholic 
France, was without doubt afraid of the effects of secret 
societies, but he should have borne in mind that the 
abnormal Freemasonry in many parts of Europe was ina 
large measure the outcome of ecclesiastical tyranny over 
conscience and of the despotic tyranny of governments over 
the people.. There was no room for these evils in free 
America, nor is there yet, although the triple-crowned 
priest of the Tiber is doing his best to wrest from Jeffer- 
son’s Republic the right to collect and apportion its own 
taxes for the education and improvement of its citizens. 
In the Dublin Freeman's Journal during the year 1884, 
A. D., a leading Roman Catholic member of the British 
House of Commons published a long article on “The 
Secret of Freemasonry.” This writer says that he writes 
from “ascertained and indisputable historical documents.” 
His intention is to prove that Freemasonry is essentially 
anti-Christian and atheistic, but his article, composed of 
quotations referring to Masonry chiefly on the continent of 
Europe, proves very different conclusions from those drawn 
by the brilliant writer. In his article he says that the 
ritual and oath of secrecy of the Masons “may awe while 
they fascinate the common herd of dupes and instruments. 
They may quicken the sense of enjoyment of what is most 
usually in these countries little more than a too convivial 
club. They may supply a useful screen for the baser 
intrigues of cunning and bigotry, by which men plot 
against the commercial prosperity or professional advance- 
ment of their fellow-citizens, by utilizing for private ends 
the obligations of a sworn membership.” Disagreeing 
with other Roman Catholic writers, he maintains that 
Freemasonry was founded by the “ Association of Ration- 
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alists and Unitarians, which assembled at Vicenza in the 
years 1546 and 1547, A.D., under the dominating influence 
of Laelius Socinus or Sozino of Siena, uncle of the future 
founder of the Polish Brethren, successively known as 
United Brethren, Brethren of the Congregation and Free- 
masons. Along with Laelius Socinus were Gentilis, Ochino, 
Trevisano De Rugo, and several others, to the number of 
forty, who had adopted the tenets of the Reformation, just 
then spreading over Northern Europe, and had come to the 
conclusion that reformed Christianity, like modern Unitari- 
anism, required the abolition of the Divinity of CHRIST, 
together with the general rejection of the other dogmas 
of the Church.” 

Mr. O’Donnell, the writer in question, says that the con- 
vention of Paris in September, 1877, “expunged from the 
statutes of French Freemasonry the declaration that ‘ the 
Masonic Order is based upon the existence of Gop, the 
immortality of the soul, and the love of humanity.’ The 
atheistic decision of the Grand Orient has been generally 
embraced by the lodges of Germany, Italy, Spain, Belgium 
(and), Hungary.” Innaming those who have had most todo 
with the growth of Freemasonry, he names Voltaire, 
Pombal, Aranda, Choiseul, Tanucci, Adam Weishaupt, 
Mirabeau, Mazzini, Palmerston, Proudhon and Gambetta. 
There hardly seems room for doubt that the gifted member 
of Parliament believes all he wrote, quoting the Abbé 
Lefranc—who lived at the end of the last century—and 
others to prove that the object of Masonryis to destroy 
Christianity and build a new Temple, the trowel, square, 
compass and plumb line, etc., being but symbolical of that 
“dread purpose.” Speaking of thedevelopments of English 
Masonry, Mr. O’Donnell says that the ideas of Socinus 
were introduced from the Continent, and that both Cavaliers 
and Roundheads used the organisation during the Civil 
War, the practical minds of the English perfecting the 
Order and sending it back to France, Germany, Spain, 
Portugal and Italy, to continue its work of the destruction 
of Christianity and of the Rome of the Popes. He says 
that in 1782, A.D., there were over 1,000,000 sworn Masons 
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in France alone. The work of Voltaire, Mirabeau, Weis- 
haupt, Mazzini, Palmerston, Cavour, Garibaldi, and other 
prominent men is diabolic in the eyes of Mr. O'Donnell, 
who laments over their opposition to the “ confessional and 
the superstitions of the Catholic religion.” Speaking of 
the meeting of the Grand Lodge of the Scottish Rite of 
Paris held in 1882, Mr. O'Donnell pictures, with horror, 
Brother Gaston reading a paper on the subject “Gop, He 
is the enemy.” “In the same year,” writes Mr. O'Donnell, 
“a great assembly of Italian Freemasons in the theatre of 
Turin chanted together the fearful impiety of Josue Car- 
ducci’s Infernal Hymn to the Spirit of Evil: 

‘Behold him as he passes, ye people 

Behold Satan the Great. 

Beneficent he passes on his chariot of flame 

Hosannah, O Satan, hosannah, Great Rebel, 


May our prayers, may our incense mount consecrated to thee, 
Thou hast conquered the Jehovah of the priests.’ ’’ 


In a Roman Catholic journal, The Jrish Ecclesiastical 
Record, published in Dublin, 1868, there is an article, 
“Why Catholics cannot favor the Freemasons,” and in 
this article the writer, a Roman Catholic bishop, asks: 
“Can we not trace the hand of Freemasonry in all the 
events which disturb the social order and undermine the 
holiest and most salutary institutions?” The list of 
charges against the Masonic Body is the same in this pas- 
toral letter, as in the articles of the Roman writers already 
cited. 

Several of the Popes have condemned the Freemasons, 
anathematising the members with excommunication and 
depriving them of the Sacraments and of Christian burial. 
Clement XII, in 1738, condemned them in the Encyclical, 
“In Eminenti;” Benedict XIV, in the letter “ Providas,” 
1751; Pius VII, in the “‘ Ecclesiam a JESU CHRISTO,” 1821 ; 
Leo XII, in the “Qui Graviora,” 1826; Pius IX, in the 
“Quanta Cura,” 1864; and Leo XIII, the present Pope, in 
the “Humanum genus.” That the words of condemna- 
tion are strong will be evident from what Pius IX and Leo 
XIII say. Poor Pius the Ninth, forgetting that CuRIsT 
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said, “My Kingdom is not of this world,’ and vainly 
laboring to retain a temporal kingship, was prone to 
condemn any one who even seemed to disagree with him. 
Had he adverted to the words of CHRIST, “Seek ye first 
the Kingdom of Gop and His righteousness,” he would 
have striven for the promotion of peace and charity, and 
have offered the other cheek to the smiter, and have given 
his “cloke also” to him who had taken his coat. In reply 
to those who held that Freemasonry is not condemned in 
countries where the civil government tolerates it, Pius 
IX writes: “Those who think the Apostolic constitutions 
which condemn, under penalty of anathema, secret socie- 
ties, with their adepts and favorers, have no force in coun- 
tries where these sects are tolerated by the civil authority, 
are of a surety greatly mistaken. As you, venerable 
brethren, are well aware, we have already censured this 
false and dangerous doctrine, and we now censure it and 
reject it again.” Giving a fuller explanation on this head, 
he adds: “‘ Under these circumstances, venerable brethren, 
lest unwary persons, especially the young, should be led 
astray, and lest our silence should in any way help the 
spread of error, we have resolved to lift up our voice, and 
hereby confirming in your presence the constitutions of 
our predecessors of our Apostolic authority, we reject and 
condemn the Masonic Society, and other such societies, 
which although apparently differing, yet aim at achieving 
the same object, and conspire either indirectly or openly, 
against the Church and lawful authority; and under the 
penalties before specified in the constitutions of our prede- 
cessors, we command all Christians of every condition, 
rank and dignity, and of whatsoever country, to hold these 
societies as proscribed and condemned by us.” The writer 
in the /rish Ecclesiastical Record says, “One of the funda- 
mental principles of Freemasonry is complete indifference 
in matters of religion,” and quotes Pius IX, who, in a 
letter, dated March 9g, 1846, writes: “ This (indifference in 
religion) is a horrible and hideous system ; it is repugnant 
even to the light of natural reason; it tends to remove all 
difference between vice and virtue, between honor and 
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baseness; and when it asserts that all religions are good, 
it is in contradiction with the nature of things wishing to 
ally justice with injustice, JEsus CHRIST with Belial, light 
with darkness.” 

Pope Leo XIII renews all the warnings of his predeces- 
sors, and adopting S. Augustin’s image of the City of Satan 
opposing the City of Gop, has most solemnly pronounced 
modern Freemasonry to be the City of Satan. He says: 
“The ultimate purpose of the Masonic sect is the utter 
overthrow of that whole religious and political order of 
the world which the Christian teacher has produced, and 
the substitution of a new state of things in accordance 
with their ideas, of which the foundations and laws shall 
be drawn from mere naturalism.” The Pope adds: “There 
are many things like mysteries which it is the fixed rule to 
hide with extreme care, not only from strangers, but from 
very many members also; such as their secret and final 
designs, the names of the chief leaders, and certain secret 
and inner meetings, as well as their decisions and the 
ways and means of carrying them out. This is, no doubt, 
the object of the manifold difference among the members 
as to right, office, and privilege—of the received distinc- 
tions of orders and grades, and of that severe discipline 
which is maintained. Candidates generally commanded 
to promise—nay, with a special oath to swear—that they 
will never to any person, at any time, or in any way, make 
known the members, the passes, or the subjects discussed. 
Thus, with a fraudulent external appearance, and with a 
style of simulation, which is always the same, the Free- 
masons, like the Manichees of old, strive as far as possible 
to conceal themselves, and to admit no witnesses but their 
own members.” 

Considering all this hostility of the Roman Church to 
the Freemasons, it is not cause of wonder that the fourth 
of the excommunications /ateé sententia, that is, inflicted 
without a condemnatory sentence, and reserved to the 
Pope, is that censuring Freemasons and other secret socte- 
ties. The persons incurring this excommunication are 
“Nomen dantes sectis Massonicz, aut Carbonariz, aut 
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aliis ejusdem generis sectis, que contra ecclesiam vel 
legitimas potestates seu palam, seu clandestine machi- 
nmantur; nec non iisdem sectis favorem qualemcunque 
prestantes; earumque occultos coryphzos ac duces non 
denuntiantes, donec non denuntiaverint.” “All who give 
their names to the Masonic sect, or to the sect of the 
Carbonare, or to other sects of the same kind, which plot 
either openly or secretly against the Church (the Roman 
Church), or the lawfully established powers; likewise all 
who show any favor to the same sects; and all who do not 
denounce the hidden heads and leaders of such sects, as 
long as they have not denounced them.” 

When it is borne in mind that this excommunication 
can be removed or absolved only by the Pope or his dele- 
gate, and that, according to Roman Catholic teaching, it 
deprives the person excommunicated of all the graces that 
come through the ministration of the Church of Gop and 
of the right to Christian burial, and, in so far as the 
Roman Church can, excludes a man after death from Gop’s 
Kingdom of Heaven, it may be seen that the Church of 
Rome is very hostile to Freemasons and other secret socie- 
ties. Though the excommunication, as worded, refers to 
societies “plotting either openly or secretly against the 
Church, or the lawfully established powers,” still by a 
declaration of the Papal court, the “ Sacred Penitentiary,” 
given on August 21, 1850, it is incurred by all oath-bound 
secret societies, even by those which protest that they are 
not in any sense hostile either to religion or to the civil 
powers. Perhaps this would explain why Mr. Powderly 
has objected to having any secrecy about the “ Knights of 
Labor,” which some of the first organisers claim was 
founded as a secret society. 

Among the unpleasant things said of Freemasonry by 
Roman Catholics are— 

(1) That itis a secret order and pantheistic sect. 

(2) That its code of morality is founded on the brother- 
hood of humanity only. 

(3) That it is essentially opposed to belief in the per- 
sonality of Gop, and makes His name synonymous with 
“blind force.” 
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(4) That it is essentially subversive of legitimate 
authority and brings governments into contempt. 

(5) That English-speaking Masons are dishonest enough 
to consider their creed (pantheism, indifferentism, atheism, 
etc., according to Roman notions) an amusing mummery. 

(6) That the Masonic sect is only a “too convivial 
club” among English-speaking Masons. 

(7) That it is an anti-Christian institution and an 
impudent sect. 

(8) That its ritual and observances are but ancient 
antics and meaningless mummery, not even having the 
sincerity of being superstitious. 

(9) That Roman Catholics would prefer even a Prot- 
estant clergyman to the caperings and antics of a lot of 
aproned harlequins. 

(10) That Masonry substitutes natural religion for 
Christianity, pleasure for virtue, and philanthropy for 
Christian charity. 

(11) That the majority of Masons are but a herd of 
dupes and instruments. , 

(12) That Masons plot against the commercial prosper- 
ity and professional advancement of their fellow-citizens. 

(13) That the object of Masonry is to build a new 
Temple. 

(14) That Masonry is responsible for all the events 
which disturb the social order, and undermine the holiest 
and most salutary institutions. 

(15) That it is the constant friend of godless education, 
and the untiring foe of religious education. The Free- 
masons in the United States are also charged with sup- 
porting the public schools against Romanising influences. 

(16) That Masonry is indifferent in matters of religion, 
that it says all religions are good, and therefore, as Pius 
the Ninth says, tends to remove all difference between 
vice and virtue, honor and baseness. 

(17) That Masonry is the “City of Satan,” and aims at 
the utter overthrow of the whole religious and political 
order of the world. 

What enormous and contradictory charges are here 
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made against the Masonic Body! The Masons are at 
once pantheists, essentially opposed to belief in the person- 
ality of Gop, anti-Christian. merely anti-Romanist, indif- 
ferent in religion, thinking all religions good, laboring for 
the destruction of Christianity and to found a new 
Temple. Again, they are opposed to all legitimate 
authority, they are revolutionists, they hold vice and 
virtue to be the same thing, their code of morality is mere 
humanism and naturalism, they are the enemies of relig- 
ious education, they are the foes of their neighbors in com- 
merce and life and are the source of all evils in the social 
and religious life. How can they be at once pantheists, 
the enemies of Christianity, indifferent to ail forms of 
religion, and look upon all religions as good? If the 
Masons are guilty of all these crimes, it would be time for 
men to know it, and for governments to act against them. 
That the governments of the world have not acted against 
them is proof that the governments and the Roman 
Church differ in their views concerning the Masons. 

It is amazing that a Church so devoted to grades, and 
distinctions, and classes, to rites and ceremonies, should 
speak in such a contemptuous way of the grades and 
ranks, the rites and ceremonies of Freemasonry. Well 
might Roman Catholics pray the prayer of the poet to see 
themselves as others see them. So far from the cere- 
monies of Masonry being mummeries, antics and caper- 
ings, they are beautiful and expressive, conveying the 
most sublime lessons of morality and reverence, and are 
as nearly perfect as ceremonies amongst men can be. 

Looking carefully at the alleged names of the leaders 
of Masonry and the countries where Masonry is said to be 
so irreligious and criminal, we shall find that it is only in 
Roman Catholic countries that Freemasons are to any 
extent accused of pantheism, indifferentism and other 
great social and moral crimes. Belgium, France, Italy, 
Spain, Portugal, Naples—these are the countries of the 
irreligious and anti-Christian members of the Fraternity. 
These are the countries of Voltaire, and Mirabeau, and 
Choiseul, and Gambetta, and Proudhon, and Cavour, and 
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Garibaldi, and Mazzini, and Aranda, and Pombal, and 
Tanuccei, and Carducci. Bavaria is responsible for Weis- 
haupt, and England is credited with Palmerston, but he 
is hardly one of the revolutionists, pantheists and criminals 
of Roman Catholic imaginations and writers, while Siena, 
Roman Catholic Siena, was the home and nurse of the 
Socini. 

Tendencies to infidelity in all its forms prevail most 
among the peoples said to be Roman Catholic. In Roman 
Catholic France, in 1782, there were over one million 
Masons. These certainly were not the outgrowth of Prot- 
estantism, for even yet there are hardly six hundred 
thousand Protestants in all France, and still Roman Cath- 
olic France, with its 36,000,000 people, has not one million 
that make their Easter Communions. Why have Italy 
and Naples thrown off Roman rule? Why are the nations 
dominated by Romanism so weak, so superstitious, so 
given to immorality and irreligion? Many of the secret 
societies of Europe but imitated the secrecy of the Roman 
Papal Court and the Inquisition, while not a few of them 
had their origin among Roman Catholics. If the full 
history of these societies could be given to the world, 
it would be seen that the oppressions of Rome drove 
her own children into rebellion and infidelity, and that 
priests and monks, trained in her own ways, founded and 
aided not a few of the secret societies. So it has ever 
been—tyranny leads to revolt. Rut all secret societies are 
not alike in their aims and constitutions, nor can the 
charges brought against some be affirmed with truth of 
all. A tree is known by its fruit. Looking at the map of 
the world, why is it that the greatest nations in the world, 
England, Germany, Russia and the United States, are the 
ones where Romanism does not predominate? Why is it 
that superstition, irreligion, infidelity and national weak- 
ness are the fruit of centuries of Romanism? CHRIST’s 
Gospel of equality, of brotherhood, of liberty and of peace 
will, if left to itself, produce its own good fruits. But 
when peace is taken away, liberty denied, brotherhood and 
equality refused, then one should naturally look for such 
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results as are to be seen in France and some other 
countries. 

Masonry does not claim to be a Church, nor to take the 
place of a Church, andin the different countries Masonry, 
according to all human laws, must be affected by the lives 
and modes of thought of the people, and by the causes 
that affect their social, intellectual, moral and religious 
relations. Wherever the Roman Church has prevailed, 
Masonry has been influenced by the causes that affect the 
natural aspirations and the natural and supernatural 
liberties of the people. European infidelity is the outcome 
of centuriesof Romanism. The Roman Church complains 
of being misrepresented and misunderstood, and some- 
times sheis so, though not always to her disadvantage. 
She claims that she should be heard in self-defence, 
and appeals to the audi alteram partem principle. This 
principle of hearing the other side is just, but will Rome 
allow those whom she condemns the same privilege? To 
hurl whole volumes of charges against large bodies of men, 
and to accuse them of the grossest crimes, without giving 
them a hearing, is hardly in harmony with the cries for, 
and professions of, fair play of the Roman Church. To 
gather together all the alleged crimes of individual Masons, 
and of Masons in special countries, and fling them at the 
heads of all Masons in all countries, is hardly in accord 
with the principle that proclaims that a just and true 
principle is not responsibie for the acts done in abuse of 
that principle, and that every system of morality and relig- 
ion will have professed followers who disobey the laws of 
the system. Roman Catholics cry out when Mr. Ingersoll 
charges to the account of their system all the atrocious 
crimes of Roman bishops and all the abuses of Christianity, 
and yet they use the same argument against the Masonic 


Society. 

Now, what have the Freemasons to say for themselves ? 
In their books on ritual and symbolism and in their histo- 
ries, they explain the nature of the Order and its objects. 
Oliver says: “It isa beautiful system of morality, veiled in 
allegory, and illustrated by symbols.” 


Sickels, in his 
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Freemasons Monitor, says: “Freemasonry is a moral 
institution established by virtuous men, with the praise- 
worthy design of recalling to our remembrance the most 
sublime truths in the midst of the most innocent and 
social pleasures—founded on Liberty, Brotherly Love and 
Charity.” ‘“‘Truthis its centre, the point whence its radii 
diverge, pointing out to its disciples a correct knowledge 
of the Great Architect of the Universe, and the morallaws 
which He has ordained for their government.” The rites 
and ceremonies are distinctive and peculiar, simple and 
instructive. These rites should be such as would aptly 
belong to a “system which was to pass through the world 
unconnected with the religion and politics of all times and 
of every people among whom it should flourish and 
increase.” ‘“ Mutual toleration in religious opinions is one 
of the most distinguishing and valuable characteristics of 
the Craft. As all religions teach morality, if a brother be 
found to act the part of a truly honest man, his private 
speculative opinions are left to Gop and himself.” “The 
person who desires to be made a Mason must be aman 
believing in the existence of a Supreme Being, and of ‘a 
future existence; at least 21 years of age; of good moral 
character, temperate, industrious, and capable of earning 
an honest livelihood.” 

The prayer at the opening of a lodge is: 

Most holy and glorious LoRD Gop, the Great Architect of the Universe, 
the giver of all good gifts and graces, Thou hast promised that “where 
two or three are gathered together in Thy name, Thou wilt be in their midst 
and bless them.’’ In Thy name we have assembled, andin Thy name we 
desire te proceed in all our doings. Grant that the sublime principles 
of Freemasonry may so subdue every discordant passion within us—so 
harmonise and enrich our hearts with Thine own love and goodness, that the 
lodge at this time may humbly reflect that order and beauty which reign 
forever before Thythrone. Amen. 


In the charge immediately following are the words: 


Let us ever remember that the great objects of our association are the 
restraint of improper desires and passions, the cultivation of an active 
benevolence, and the promotion of a correct knowledge of the duties we 
owe to Gop, our neighbor and ourselves . . . . Letall private animosi- 
ties, if any unhappily exist, give place to affection and brotherly love. 
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The prayer at the closing of a lodge is: 


Supreme Architect of the Universe, accept our humble thanks for the 
many mercies and blessings which Thy bounty has conferred on us, and 
especially for this friendly and social intercourse. Pardon, we beseech Thee, 
whatever Thou hast seen amiss in us since we have been together ; and con- 
tinue to us Thy presence, protection and blessing. Make us sensible of the 
retiewed obligations we are under to love Thee, and as we are about to 
separate and return to our respective places of abode, wilt Thou be 
pleased so to influence our hearts and minds that we may each one of us 
practise out of the Lodge those great moral duties which are inculcated in it, 
and with reverence study and obey the laws which Thou hast given usin Thy 


Holy Word. Amen. 


And in the charge following are the words: 


Let it not besupposed that you have here labored in vain, and spent 
your strength for naught ; for your work is with the Lorp and your recom- 
pense with your Gop. Finally, brethren, be ye all of one mind; live in 
peace, and may the Gop of love and peace delight to dwell with and bless 


you! 

Speaking of the Apprenticeship, the Freemasons’ Monitor 
says that this first step teaches the apprentice the per- 
nicious tendency of infidelity, and shows him that the 
foundation on which Masonry rests is the belief and 
acknowledgment of a Supreme Being; that.in Him alone 
a sure confidence can be safely placed to protect his steps 
in all the dangers and difficulties he may be called to 
encounter in his progress through life; it assures him that 
if his faith be well founded in that Being, he may confi- 
dently pursue his course without fear and without danger. 

The prayer at initiation is: 

Vouchsafe Thine aid, Almighty Father of the Universe, to this our 
present convention ; and grant that this candidate for Masonry may dedicate 
and devote his life to Thy service, and become a true and faithful brother 
among us. Endue him with a competency of Thy Divine Wisdom, that by 


the influence of the pure principles of our art, he may be better enabled to 
display the beauties of holiness, to the honor of Thy holy name. Amen. 


The newly initiated is assured “that nothing will be 
expected of him incompatible with his civil, moral or 
religious duties,” and his first lesson teaches him ever to 
walk uprightly before Gop and man.” 

Speaking of the Universe, the Monitor says: “The 
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Universe is the temple of the Deity whom we serve, and 
that Wisdom, Strength and Beauty are about His throne 
as pillars of His work;” that the three principal rounds of 
Jacob's ladder are Faith, Hope and Charity—Faith in Gop, 
Hope in immortality, and Charity for all men; but that 
Charity is the greatest, “for our faith may be lost in sight; 
Hope ends in fruition; but Charity extends beyond the 
grave through the boundless realms of eternity.” 

So far from the square, level, plumb and circle, etc., 
being signs that the Masons intend to build a new Temple, 
the square is a sign of morality, and reminds men “to act 
on the square;” the level teaches the equality of man, all 
being brothers and sons of Gop; the plumb denotes recti- 
tude of conduct, and the circle “the boundary line of his 
conduct to Gop and man, beyond which he is never to 
suffer his passions, prejudices or interests to betray him.” 
Brotherly Love, Relief, Truth, Fortitude, Prudence, Tem- 
perance and Justice are inculcated, and the candidate 
hears the solemn charge: “There are three great duties 
which as a Mason you are charged to inculcate, to Gop, 
your neighbor and yourself. To Gop, in never mention- 
ing His name but with that reverential awe which is due 
from acreature to his Creator; to implore His aid in all 
your laudable undertakings, and to esteem Him as the 
chief good; to your neighbor in acting upon the square 
and doing unto him as you would wish he should do unto 
you; and to yourself in avoiding all irregularity and intem- 
perance which may impair your faculties or debase the 
dignity of your profession.” As to his civil duties, the can- 
didate is warned: “Inthe state you are to be a quiet and 
peaceful citizen, true to your government and just to your 
country; you are not to countenance disloyalty or rebel- 
lion, but patiently submit to legal authority and conform 
with cheerfulness to the government of the country in 
which you live.” 

The degree of Fellow-Craft typifies the struggle of the 
ardent mind after truth, moral and intellectual truth, and 
“above all, that Divine truth, the comprehension of which 
surpasseth human understanding. In the diligent pursuit 
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of knowledge the intellectual faculties are employed in 
promoting the glory of Gop and the good of man.” 

Explaining the nature of Speculative Masonry, Sickels 
says: “By Speculative Masonry we learn to subdue the 
passions, act upon the square, keep a tongue of good 
report, maintain secrecy and practise charity. It is so far 
interwoven with religion as to lay us under obligations to 
pay that rational homage to the Deity, which at once con- 
stitutes our duty and our happiness. It leads the contem- 
plative to view, with reverence and admiration, the 
glorious works of creation, and inspires him with the most 
exalted ideas of the perfection of his Divine Creator.” 
Speaking of the five senses and memory, imagination, 
taste, reasoning, and moral perception, Masonry tells us 
that these are all “peculiar mysteries, known only to 
nature and to nature’s GoD, to whom all are indebted for 
creation, preservation, and every blessing we enjoy;” that 
the seven liberal arts “lead us to a more comprehensive 
knowledge of our Great Creator and the works of the crea- 
tion;” that music “never sounds with such seraphic 
harmony as when employed in singing hymns of gratitude 
to the Creator of the Universe ;” that on the heavens are 
read “the Wisdom, Strength and Beauty of the Great 
Creator.” 

The degree of Master Mason is but “a type of the 
communion of man with Gop. Long before the incarnation 
of that Great Being, was the hope entertained of seeing 
Him with mortal eyes and no exertions were deemed too 
great to ensure that consummation.” In this degree, 
Friendship, Morality, and Brotherly Love are inculcated, 
and in the end of the prayer are the beautiful supplica- 
tions—“ Yet, O LorD! have compassion on the children of 
Thy creation; administer them comfort in time of trouble, 
and save them with an everlasting salvation. Amen.” 

Throughout all the degrees Masons are taught to look 
to Gop, the author of life and love. In all their consecra- 
tions of lodges, and in public ceremonies, the worship of 
the one true Gop and the observance of His laws are 
taught. In all the hymns the same religious, devout 
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spirit is manifest, and the hope of immortality and life 
eternal made evident. In the hymn for the degree of 
Fellow-Craft, the members sing: 


We'll seek in our labors the Spirit Divine 
Our Temple to bless and our hearts to refine. 


And in the hymn for Master Masons they sing: 


For man to his long home must go, 
And mourners group around the urn, 
Our dust to dust again must flow, 
And spirits unto Gop return. 


The Master Masons are exhorted to live so that, “in 
age, as Master Masons, we may enjoy the happy reflection 
consequent on a well-spent life and die in the hope of a 
glorious immortality.” 

In the prayers before and after the consecration of 
a lodge, the deepest reverence for Gop is expressed, and 
beautiful petitions for faith, and hope, and charity, are 
poured out to Gop. Take the concluding petitions in the 
prayer after the consecration of a lodge: 

We affectionately commend to Thee all the members of Thy whole 


family. May they increase in grace, in the knowledge of Thee and in the 
love of each other. 


Finally : may we finish all our work here below with Thy approbation ; 


and then have our transition from this earthly abode to Thy heavenly 
temple above, there to enjoy light, glory and bliss, ineffable and eternal ! 


The questions asked of one being installed as master of 
a lodge, show plainly that the Order of Masons is not 
immoral, revolutionary, nor against the good of private 
citizens. The master-designate is asked : 


You agree to be a good man and true, and strictly to obey the moral 
law? 

You agree to be a peaceful citizen and cheerfully to conform to the 
laws of the country in which you reside? 

You promise not to be concerned in plots and conspiracies against the 
government, but patiently to submit to the law and the constituted authori- 


ties? 

You agree to pay a proper respect to the civil magistrates, to work 
diligently, to live creditably, and act honestly by all men ? 

You agree to avoid private piques and quarrels, and to guard against 
intemperance and excess ? 
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All the emblems of Masonry speak of virtue and 
religion. Of the Bible it is said: it “will guide you to all 
truth . . . and point out to you the whole duty of 
man.” In the charge to the Master Mason at the end of 
the service for opening a lodge, the Holy Scriptures are 
given as “arule and guide of faith.” In the offices and 
hymns of installation in the Grand Lodge, the Bible is 
commended to the Grand Chaplain, who is told to “teach 
us from its life-giving precepts; intercede for us with that 
Divine Majesty which it so fully reveals and unfolds to 
us.” Speaking of the Bible the Monitor says: “The 
Bible is dedicated to the service of Gop, because it is the 
inestimable gift of Gop to man.” In laying foundation- 
stones of buildings the same sublime faith in Gop, virtue, 
charity and all holiness, is displayed, and all are exhorted 
to pray for wisdom, virtue and gratitude. Eternity is kept 
before the mind, and the Chaplain is reminded that it is 
his “duty to perform those solemn services which we 
should constantly render to our infinite Creator;” that it 
is his profession “to point to heaven and lead the way, to 
refine men’s souls, strengthen their virtues, purify their 
minds, and prepare them for admission to endless and 
perfect happiness above.” 

The touching funeral services of the Masonic Body are 
full of a sublime beauty and reverent solemnity to those 
who understand them. The last response at the funeral 
service is: ‘May we all be recompensed at the resurrec- 
tion of the just. Amen.” In this one sentence you have 
expressed faith in Gop, in Redemption, in Immortality, in 
the Resurrection, and in the power of Gop as the 
Rewarder of good and Recompenser of evil. 

If the Freemasons are godless, immoral and without 
principle, why do so many of the very purest, best and 
ablest men in Christian lands belong to the Order? Why 
have some of the world’s greatest lights, men whose lives 
were adorned with every Christian virtue, been members 
of a godless institution? Why do they speak of “Chris- 
tian Masons” and “Christian usages” at the revival of the 
Order in the early part of the eighteenth century? Why 
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are some of the higher degrees only conferred on persons 
believing in the Divinity of CHRIstT? Why have American 
Masons expelled members for infidelity ? 

Any one acquainted with the Rev. Dr. Oliver's works on 
Freemasonry must be struck by the revelations of a belief 
in Gop, in the Trinity, in Redemption and all the great 
teachings of the Bible, as set forth, though at times 
obscurely, in the different developments of Masonry. It is 
unnecessary to quote many authorities. Mackey, in his 
Encyclopedia of Freemasonry, speaks of the “ Landmarks” of 
Masonry, and enumerates belief in the existence of Gop 
as the fundamental landmark, belief in a resurrection to 
a future life, and belief in the “Book of Law.” He says: 
“Tn all lodges in Christian countries the ‘Book of Law’ is 
composed of the Old and New Testaments; in a country 
where Judaism was the prevailing faith, the Old Testament 
alone would be sufficient; and in Mohammedan countries, 
and among Mohammedan Masons, the Koran might be 
substituted. Masonry does not attempt to interfere with 
the peculiar religious faith of its disciples.” As Moore 
says: “Masonry is neither Judaism nor Christianity; but 
founded upon the revelation of Gop to man it partakes of 
both. In its symbolsand forms and ceremonies it partakes 
largely of the older dispensation; but it also bears a 
spiritual application and breathes the living spirit of the 
New Testament revelation.” 


In the eloquent words of one of the Order it is said: 


Freemasonry is not religion, though it stand at the threshold of her 
temple ; it is not the Church, though it be her most potent friend ; it is nota 
missionary, though it often prove a Christian pioneer. A moral institution, 
teaching the practice of every moral virtue, trusting in Gop for guidance 
and hoping for immortality as reward—this is Freemasonry. 


From a careful study of Freemasonry, it will be seen 
that the condemnations and anathemas pronounced against 
it by Rome are far too sweeping in their import, and 
assume that the Freemasons are all guilty of the grossest 
crimes. The charges brought against some Masons in 
infidel or Roman Catholic countries cannot be alleged 
against all Freemasons, especially not against those in 
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England and in the United States. Many of the best and 
most charitable men we know are Freemasons, and not a 
few of the Order are Roman Catholics, who cannot 
approach the Sacraments of their Church owing to the 
excommunication under which they lie. The fact is, that 
the Roman Church labors in dense ignorance concerning 
the Freemasons and their objects, and if her ignorance 
were not wilful, she might be excused. False charges 
against the Masonic Body will always be made by the 
prejudiced and the ignorant. 

Mr. W. L. Stone, who was once a Mason, but afterwards 
became a determined enemy of the Order, says [in Letters 
on Masonry and Anti-Masonry, Let. vii, p. 69]: 


Is it then to be believed that men of acknowledged worth in public 
stations, and of virtuous and frequently religious habits in the walks 
of private life, with the Holy Bible in their hands—which they are solemnly 
pledged to receive as the rule and guide of their faith and practice—and 
under the grave and positive charge from the officer administering the 
obligation that it is to be taken in strict subordination to the civil laws—can 
understand that obligation, whatever may be the peculiarities of its phrase- 
ology, as requiring them to countenance vice and criminality even by 
silence? Can it fora moment be supposed that the hundreds of eminent 
men, whose patriotism is unquestioned, and the exercise of whose talents 
and virtues has shed a lustre upon the Church history of our country, and 
who, by their walk and conversation, have, in their own lives, illustrated 
the beauty of holiness? Is it to be credited that the tens of thousands of 
those persons, ranking among the most intelligent and virtuous citizens of 
the most moral and enlightened people on earth—is it, I ask, possible that 
any portion of this community can, on calm reflection, believe that such 
men have oaths upon their consciences binding them in eternal silence in 
regard to the guilt of any man because he happens to be a Freemason, no 
matter what the grade of offence, whether it be the picking of a pocket, or 
the shedding of blood? It does really seem to me impossible that such an 
opinion could at any moment have prevailed, to any considerable extent, 
amongst reflecting and intelligent citizens. , 


Rome would have us believe that Freemasons are 
enemies of the human race, and she spares no effort of the 
imagination to paint them in the worst light. Were the 
Masons such distinguished and sublime villains as she 
would fain make them, so many of them would not be the 
great leaders of thought and action and Christian philan- 
thropy all over the world. Were they bound by the 
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oaths Rome speaks of, they would not be found in opposite 
political parties, and opposed in the ranks of contending 
armies, nor would the Jew be excluded from their Order 
in Prussia, nor the Lorp’s Prayer be in the Ritual of the 
English Masons. Having used duplicity and hypocrisy in 
her past efforts at controlling the world, Rome seems 
ready to believe that all who do not think with her, are 
faithless, lawless and godless. Far from being the foes of 
morality and religion, the Masons are the friends of truth 
and light, showing the path of virtue and Christian holiness 
to thousands, aye to millions, whom Rome never has, 
never can and never will reach. 

E. J. V. HUIGENN. 





The Roman Church against Secret Societies. 


HE WAR the Roman Church has waged against all 
secret societies—except her own—for the past cen- 
tury and a-half, has been renewed with increasing vigor 
during the past few years. She has hurled her invectives 
more particularly against the most ancient and prominent of 
them all—the Freemasons. Many of our clergy and laity 
are members of this Order, and we deem it just tothem as 
well as to the public that there should be put on record 
evidence that the charges made by the Church of Rome 
are false and made with malicious intent todeceive her own 
children, as well as the public. 

The above article is by a former Roman Priest, recently 
received into the ministry of the Church by Bishop Hunt- 
ington. While it is evident that he is not himself a Free- 
mason, yet he writes with a full knowledge of the feeling 
and sentiment of the Romanists—and this adds great 
weight and interest to the article. 

We wish to add—by way of supplement—a few words 
to this remarkable article, and will introduce what we have 
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to say by quoting a pastoral of the Roman Bishop Loughlin, 
(residing in Brooklyn, N. Y.,) addressed to his clergy, and 
directed to be read by them to their several congregations 
Sunday, September 22, ultimo. 


DEARLY BELOVED BRETHREN :—It is our duty to attend to the Allocution 
of the Holy Father, delivered in the Consistory on the 30th of June of this 
year. It refers to the sad condition of the Holy Father, brought about by the 
unscrupulous rapacity, the contempt for religion, reason and justice, of 
wicked men. 

A continued series of outrages has been offered to the Sovereign Pontiff. 
He has been publicly robbed of the territory which he governed for a thous- 
and years for the benefit of the Church throughout the whole world. Laws 
of a most iniquitous kind have been enacted, the chief object of which is to 
interfere with the exercise of his authority in the temporal and spiritual 
order, and consequently with the Church. Thus we need not be surprised 
that Bruno, an apostate monk and an atheist, should be selected by those 
same men as the object to be lauded and honored for his enmity to the Holy 
See and to Christianity. By their acts they show what manner of men they 
are. Asthe question is not only of the Sovereign Pontiff but also of the 
Church, when he is assailed we feel that the Church throughout the world 
is assailed, and that with one mind and one heart we should abhor and 
detest the acts of those who would insult him, who would deprive him of 
his independence and his freedom in the exercise of his authority in the 
temporal and spiritual order. 

In consideration of these things our duty is to turn to Gop, and beseech 
Him in all the fervor of our souls to put an end to the trials to which the 
Father of the Faithful has been cruelly subjected. 

As it is held that all these grievances are caused by secret societies, let 
us pray for them. ‘ Pray for them that persecute you.’ 

In order to conform to the expressed wishes of the Sovereign Pontiff, 
the holy exercises of a triduum will be performed in the several churches of 
the Diocese on the 22, 23 and 24 of this month, commencing at 7 o’clock 
each evening, and to consist of the singing of the Litany of the Blessed 
Virgin, to be followed by the Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament. All 
according to the intention of the Holy Father. 

The reverend clergy are requested to add the collect Pro Papa in the 
Mass till further orders. 


We have italicised the paragraph to which we wish 
specially to direct attention. 

Now we will give, for the benefit of the public, the form 
of Oath this same Roman Prelate took when he was madea 
Bishop in the Roman Church. And here we have likewise 
italicised such parts of it as we wish specially to direct the 
attention of the public: 
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ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 


FORM OF OATH. 


I N., elected to the Church of N., will, from this time forward, be faith- 
ful and obedient to the blessed Apostle Peter, and to the holy Roman 
Church and to our lord, lord N., Pope N., and to his canonical successors. I 
will not abet by advice or consent or deed any injury to them in life or limb 
or their wrongful arrest or any violence being in any way offered to them ; 
or any injuries under any pretext whatsoever. J will not knowingly reveal 
to anyone, to their injury, the advice which they shall entrust to me either 
directly or by their messengers or letters. Saving my order, I will assist 
them in retaining and defending the Roman Papacy and the royalties of Saint 
Peter against every man. I will honorably deal with the Legate of the 
Apostolic See both in coming and going, and will assist him in time of need. 
I will take care to preserve, defend, increase and advance the rights, 
honors, privileges and authority of the holy Roman Church, our lord the 
Pope, and his aforesaid successors. Neither by Council, deed nor treaty will 
I be party to any devices against our lord himself or the same Roman Church 
which may be evil or prejudicial to their persons, right, honor, position and 
power. Moreover, should I become aware of any such attempts being under- 
taken or set on foot by any person whatsoever, I will hinder them to the 
utmost of my power, and as speedily as possible will notify our same lord 
thereof or some other by whom he may receive the information. I will, 
with all my powcr, observe the rules of the holy Fathers, the Apostolic 
decrees, ordinances or dispositions, reservations, provisions and commands. 

[Z will, to the utmost of my power, persecute and attack heretics, schis- 
matics, and rebels against the same our lord or his aforesaid successors. ] 

When called to Synod I will come unless hindered by some canonical 
impediment. Every three years I will in my own person visit the thresh- 
old of the Apostles ; and I will render to our lord and his successors afore- 
said an account of my whole pastoral office, and of all things in any way 
pertaining to the state of my Church, the discipline of its clergy and people; 
in fine, of the salvation of the souls committed to my trust; and on the 
other hand I will humbly receive and most diligently carry out the Apostolic 
commands. 

In the event, however, of my being detained by lawful hindrance I will 
fulfil all the aforesaid duties by means of some messenger appointed from 
among my chapter to have special charge of this matter or else by some 
other ecclesiastical dignitary or person of station ; or, should these fail me, 
by some priest of my Diocese ; and in the event of all my own clergy failing 
me, by some other presbyter either secular or regular of approved honesty 
and piety fully instructed in all the matters aforesaid. Concerning any 
such hindrance, however, I will supply information to the Cardinal of the 
holy Roman Church who presides in the congregation of the Sacred Council 
by means of lawful vouchers transmitted to him by the said messenger. 

I will neither sell nor give, nor pawn the possessions belonging to my 
table,* nor will I enfeoff them anew, nor alienate them in any manner 





*i.¢ , Episcopal Estate. 
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even with the consent of the chapter of my Church without the consent 
of the Roman Pontiff. And if I shall in any ways proceed to alienate them, 
I am willing in reality to incur the penalties contained in a certain constitu- 


tion passed upon this subject. 
So help me Gop, and these holy Gospels of Gop. 
Until recently the oath contained the following clause: 


I will, to the utmost of my power, persecute and attack heretics, schis- 
matics, and rebels against the same our lord or his aforesaid successors. 

The R. C. Bishops in the United States demanded and 
received permission of late years to omit this clause. It is 
questionable whether the same permission has been granted 
the R.C. Bishops in Canada. 

Now the first thing to be observed in the above oath is, 
that a good member of the Roman Church, from Bishop to 
Layman, cannot be a good, true and loyal citizen of the 
United States. Why? Because every good Romanist must 
recognise in the Pope, not only his supreme Spiritual but 
Temporal ruler, and a man can bear allegiance to but one 
temporal ruler. Second, it will be observed that the 
Roman Church is herself a great secret society, and that 
every parish church, with its confessional, and every 
monastery and convent are what might be termed Subor- 
dinate Lodges, with every bishop of his Diocese sworn 
not to “reveal to anyone, to do them injury, the advice 
which they shall entrust to” him. That he “will take 
care to preserve, defend, increase, and advance the rights, 
honors, privileges, and authority of the holy Roman 
Church—our lord, the Pope!” That until quite recently 
he would, “to the utmost of” his “power, persecute, 
and attack heretics, schismatics, and rebels against the 
same our lord or his aforesaid successor.” When we 
reflect that the Pope claims to be the 7emporal as well as 
the Spiritual head of the world, and that all who are not 
in communion with the Roman Church are regarded as 
“heretics, schismatics, and rebels,” it must be evident that 
we have in our midst a secret society, claiming the protec- 
tion of our civil government, under the veil of religious 
liberty, that is far more dangerous to society and the State 
than even Mormonism itself, in all its vileness. Polygamy 
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exists in Mormon communities as a part of their religion. 
The Pope, under the impious claim of his spiritual preroga- 
tives, will set at naught the Divine law when his temporal 
interests will be advanced by so doing. 

The Puritan resolutions would well apply to the Roman- 
ists in this, viz: ‘“‘ Resolved, That none but the saints of the 
LORD may belong to a secret order. Resolved, That we only 
are the saints of the LorD.” 

The great inner, or perhaps it would be more accurate 
to say, outer wheel of the Roman Church—the Society of 
the Jesuits—trains her men to regard all things lawful in 
the accomplishment of the objects to be attained by the 
Order. The evidence could be adduced that they have been 
ready to take the vows of Freemasonry with the manifest 
intent of revealing them and the inner workings of the 
Order to the head of their own Order. And every member 
of a secret society will understand that this is the last step 
down in human depravity. 

We may observe, by way of supplement to the able 
article of Mr. Huigenn: 

(1) Masonry has never brought any charge against the 
Romish Church. Its Grand Lodges, Bodies which enact 
laws for the government of the craft have never, by their 
actions, attacked the Romish Church. 

(2) George Washington was initiated in the Lodge, at 
Fredericksburg, Va., when barely 21 years of age, at 
which time he had not attained any celebrity. Benjamin 
Franklin had been Grand Master of Pennsylvania long 
before the name of Washington was known throughout 
the land. 

(3) The records of the British Museum contain evi- 
dences of a Grand Lodge in the tenth century. 

(4) The Grand Lodges of Germany have not eliminated 
from their Ritual a belief in Gop. 

(5) Its code of morality is founded upon the Father- 
hood of Gop, and the Brotherhood of man. 

(6) It is a prerequisite that every candidate for the 
degrees in Masonry must express a belief in Gop the 
Father, Gop the Creator. 
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(7) It is not antichristian, because its ceremonials 
teach the dogma of eternal life, the mortality of the body, 
and the immortality of the soul. 

(8) Masonry does not substitute natural religion for 
Christianity. It requires only that its members shall 
believe in one ever-living Gop. 

(9) The new temple Masons are building is in the 
human heart. They try to teach that all men are born 
equal and free ; that truth, justice, and virtue should char- 
acterise the action of every brother. They impress their 
candidates with the importance of kheing charitable—chari- 
table in the sense taught by the Great Teacher of mankind. 

(10) It is well known that the higher degrees of Free- 
masonry are founded upon Christianity. 

(11) Freemasonry has never plotted against the rights 
of religious liberty, while the Roman Church does. 

The Pope excommunicates Freemasonry because it is a 
secret society working against constituted authority. 
Every member of such a society, we are told, lies zpso facto 
under the ban of excommunication, whether he has been 
excommunicated by name or not. If a Freemason is thus 
excommunicate, then so is a Jesuit. The Jesuit lies under 
the same ban. He belongs to what is the greatest secret 
society in the world. Every member of it is pledged to 
unreasoning obedience and profoundest secrecy. That it 
has worked against constituted authority we have the wit- 
ness of every European State, nay, of the Sovereign Pontiff 
himself. If the mere fact of belonging to a secret society, 
which works against constituted authority, makes a Free- 
mason excommunicate, though he protests against the 
charge of working against any constituted authority, then 
how much more must a Jesuit be zpso facto excommunicate, 
since he admits that his Order works against constituted 
authority. Logically, there is no escape from the position, 
if Freemasonry is excommunicate, then so is Jesuitism. 

After all, is not the secret of this antagonism of the 
Vatican against Freemasonry to be founded on the natural 
antagonism of two rival secret societies? If the Carbonari 
and other societies have flourished so in Italy, has it not 
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been that men have been compelled in self-defence to fight 
Jesuitism by its own weapon—secret organisation? If the 
French Freemasons have gone beyond their charter, and 
mixed in politics, and, alas, erased the Divine Name from 
their proceedings, have they not been driven to it by their 
implacable rival? Instead of forming a new secret society 
to counteract the secret society of Jesuitism, they took 
what they had already to hand, and endeavored to 
fight Jesuitism by Freemasonry. If there are Freemasous 
acting contrary to the spirit of Freemasonry, then the 
Jesuits are themselves to blame. While much may there- 
fore be said in extenuation of the attitude of French Free- 
masonry, yet this deviation from right has not been con- 
doned by Freemasons elsewhere. 

We conclude what we have to offer with the following 
extract from the address of the Grand Master of the State 
of New York, and the action of the Grand Lodge thereon, 
which represents the sentiment and action of the Free- 
masons throughout the world: 


While it is assumed that we come with manly purpose to the delibera- 
tions of this Grand Lodge, it is also important that we carry from this place 
to our respective homes such thoughts and influences as shall nobly inspire 
the brethren whom we represent. A just regard for our own good name and 
consistent standing in this enlightened community makes the duty of the 
hour perfectly clear. 

Some years ago we severed our connection with the Grand Orient of 
France, because of their persistent infringement of the jurisdiction of an 
American Grand Lodge. The matter in issue at that time was purely 
governmental. Since then strange reports have reached us, from time to 
time, of departures from the traditions and customs of our Fraternity ; until 
finally the information comes that they now profess to practice a Masonry 
that ignores the existence of Gop. This raises the question, whether such 
rite can truthfully be denominated Masonic. In prompt reply to this ques- 
tion, let us from the abundant material at hand take, for example, the 
familiar symbol of the burning bush, with its impressive story as related in 
the Old Hebrew Bible. In simplicity of faith, one interprets the record 
literally ; another, differently constituted, sees in it a beautiful metaphor, 
which the imagination expands to cosmical proportious ; and behold the 
fiery light of the morning sun fills the tree tops on the eastern hills with a 
flame of glory. Whether the pastoral or cosmical interpretation be adopted, 
the lesson is the same. In either, there is present to the imagination an 
impenetrable mystery, and out of that mystery, to the reverential beholder, 
there comes the voice of Gop. 
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Turning now from this picture of the early days, and moving without 
pause along the pathway of man’s journey through the ages, let us mingle 
fora moment in the wonderful activities of the present time. With the 
geologist, we essay to trace the handwriting of time in the composition of 
the earth ; we penetrate the mass and try to guess the secrets of the ‘ Old 
Red Sandstone’ and the Granite Rock. We turn our eyes heavenward, and, 
through the telescope, seek to explore the infinity of stellar space. Through 
the microscope we prolong the vision in an opposite direction, and strive to 
comprehend the universe in the molecule. With the spectroscope we analyse 
the molten contents of the crucible ; and determine the component parts of 
incandescent suns and stars. We speculate upon various theories of light 
and heat, the correlation of physical forces, and the origin of species. Then 
we follow the application of science to the arts ; we recall the famous boast 
in the fairy tale, that a girdle should be put around the earth in forty 
minutes ; and lo! in this matter-of-fact age, the telegraph performs the feat 
in as many seconds, 

Finally, we direct our attention to man himself. We apply all the 
accumulated knowledge of this remarkable age to solve the problem of his 
life ; we mark his mental capacities ; we discriminate his intellectual facul- 
ties, his social and moral sentiments, and his religious emotions ; we note 
his marvellous achievements in the realms of mind and matter, and follow 
him through the entire domain of human research. But whether our atten- 
tion be directed to man or his environments, we still encounter an ever- 
present, impenetrable mystery ; and as in the olden time, so now, out of 
this mystery, to the devout observer, there comes the voice of Gop. Though 
the wonderful progress of the past shall be accelerated in the future, man 
will continue to find disclosures of Gop in nature, Gop in history, and Gop 
in humanity. Thus it appears that this symbol of the burning bush retains 
its sublime significance through all the changes of time, through all the 
vicissitudes of man’s earthly experience. When, therefore, the report 
comes to us that certain parties profess to practice a Masonic rite in which 
there is no Gop, we unhesitatingly declare that such rite is not Masonic, 
and to call it so is an utter perversion of terms ; for, in the full light of our 
symbolism, of our traditions, and of our world-wide precepts and charges, 
we know full well, that no Atheist can be made a Mason, and that no God- 
less Temple can be erected on the foundation of Ancient Freemasonry. 

JOSEPH J. COUCH, 
‘rand Master. 


To the Grand Lodge of the State of New York: 

The Special Committee, to which was referred so much of the Grand 
Master's Annual Address as refers to our foreign relations, and especially 
those of the European Grand Lodges, do respectfully report : 

That the whole subject-matter is so fully, and yet concisely, stated by 
the Grand Master that no words which it could employ would add to the 
force and truthfulness of their exposition. The reports of our Committee 
on Foreign Correspondence are but an historical summary of the transac- 
tions of the Fraternity during the year preceding, prepared by brethren of 
Masonic learning and ability, who, like all historians, conceive themselves 
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to be entitled to make their individual comments and criticisms upon the 
events which they thus record. For their opinions this Grand Lodge does 
not hold itself responsible, except when they are made the subject of dis- 
tinct and definite resolution upon which this Grand Lodge takes action. If 
at any time any expression of opinion should be made which might be 
deemed disrespectful or unkind, the Committee feel confident that it would 
be promptly disavowed by the Grand Lodge; but our attention has never 
been called to any such violation of Masonic comity, and especially towards 
our European brethren, whose customs and usages differ in some respects 
from ours, and if in allusion to any of them expressions have been made, 
which may seem to injure their feelings, it has been through error and 
inadvertence and not through intention of unkindness towards brethren for 
whom we entertain (with a single exception) sentiments of the most profound 
fraternal regard and respect. And that exception is the Grand Orient of 
France, from which we differ on a point so vital, so far-reaching, and so 
subversive of the teachings and belief of the Fraternity that we ought not, 
cannot, pass it by unnoticed. 

No words of ours can add force to the truthful and thrilling sentences 
of the Grand Master in his address, and his stern and just reprobation of a 
belief which not only destroys our first and noblest sentiments, and whose 
tendency is to sap the foundation of virtue and morality as well as faith, 
Let us repeat that we ever bear in memory the solemn, golden concluding 
sentence, ‘We know full well that no Atheist can be made a Mason, and 
that no Godless Temple can be erected on the foundation of Ancient 
Freemasonry.’ 

We are, therefore, prepared earnestly to recommend the adoption of the 
preamble and resolution offered by W. Bro. H. L. STOWELL, of Waverly 
Lodge, No. 407, referred to this Committee and hereto annexed. 

Fraternally submitted, 
JOHN L. LEWIS, 
STEPHEN H. JOHNSON, } Committee. 
CHRISTOPHER G. FOX, | 


WueErRREAs, It has come to the knowledge of this Grand Lodge that the 
Grand Orient of France has caused to be stricken from their Constitution 
that part of the ‘Ancient Landmarks’ requiring a belief in the existence 
of a Supreme Being, which action we believe to be contrary to the spirit and 
teachings of Ancient Freemasonry and destroying one of its most vital 
principles. 

Resolved, That we refuse to recognise as a Freemason any person 
initiated, passed, or raised in a Lodge where the existence of a Supreme 
Being is denied or ignored. 
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Confirmation, Continuity from Apostolic Times. I. The Scrip- 
tures. Fredericton: W.T. H. Fenety. 1885. 


History of Confirmation. An Address before the Church Congress 
. of 1874. By the Rev. W. Jackson, M.A. Frederic- 
ton: W. T. H. Fenety. 1888. 


The Order of Confirmation, According to the Use of the Church 
of England. Annotated Historically, Fredericton: W. 
T. H. Fenety. 1885. 


Confirmation Types. I. Adam. II. Noah's Dove. I]. 
The Tabernacle. IV. The Templeof God. Fredericton: 
W.T. H. Fenety. 1886. 

The Laying-on of Hands. Fredericton. 1889. 

The Seal; or, The Inward Spiritual Grace of Confirmation. 
By Miss CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. Fredericton: W. T. 
H. Fenety. 

HE Bishop of New Jersey is credited with the remark, 

that the sin of schism has yet to be brought home to 

the consciences of the people of thisland. The first step in 
schism is the neglect of Confirmation. If our own people 
deem schism a venial sin, if a sin at all, the blame lies at 
the door of the great number of our clergy, who in the past 
made so light of Confirmation. The Scriptural view of 
Confirmation is, however, spreading, though it is to be 
feared somewhat slowly. The series of publications 
enumerated above, are out-and-out the most complete set 
of tracts yet issued on this most important subject. We 
consider we cannot do the Church a better service than by 
calling attention to them. 

Two only are reprints. One is a reprint, by permission, 
of the Address delivered by the Rev. W. Jackson before 
the English Church Congress of 1874. The list of quota- 
tions has been added to, so that every century of our era 
might testify to the Continuity of Confirmation, and a few 
questions and answers, to bring out the true teaching on 
that sacred ordinance, have been appended. 
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The other reprint is also by permission, and is that of 
the well-known tractate by Miss Yonge, on The Seal, or, 
The Inward Spiritual Grace of Confirmation. 

The remaining tracts are all original. The writer has 
not chosen to affix his name to any of the series, yet no 
one acquainted in the slightest degree with the Diocese of 
Fredericton will be at a loss in naming the scholarly pen 
from which they issue. It is an open secret that they are 
by Dr. Kingdon, the Bishop Coadjutor of Fredericton. 

The quotation from the Homilies, taken as the motto of 
the series, illustrates with accuracy both their design and 


scope: 
Ye have heard it evidently proved : (i) By Gop’s word, (ii) The doctors 
of the Church, (iii) Ecclesiastical histories, (iv) Reason and experience. 


[Homilies of the Church of England. 1563.) 


The first tract, therefore, deals with the authority from 
Gop’s Word, and proves, in accordance with the statement 
of the Canons of 1604, that “it hath been a solemn, ancient, 
and laudable custom in the Church of GOD, continued from 
the Apostles’ times, that all Bishops should lay their hands 
upon children baptised.” 

Each text, relating to Confirmation, is treated in the 
same sound and scholarly manner as the‘ whole subject. 
A brief commentary follows the text, showing how other 
passages from Holy Writ elucidate it, and the view the 
Ancient Fathers and the Doctors of the English Church 
have taken of it. Thus, the guide which the Reformers 
themselves so painstakingly followed, is also here adopted 
—Holy Writ and the Ancient Fathers. 

Briefly summarised, this is the Scriptural view as 
sanctioned by the Fathers and Doctors, and as set forth in 
this tract: 

When Gop made Adam, “and breathed into his nostrils 
the breath of life,” we are not to take this as meaning the 
conveyance of the mere natural life, but rather the gift of 
the Hoty Spirit. The present writer inclines to the belief 
that man as man—that is, the animal part of man, body 
and life—existed complete before the Divine in-breathing 
was given him, as recorded in Gen. ii: 7. The creation of 
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man was complete when it is recorded for us in the 27 
verse of the previous chapter: “So Gop created man in 
His own image.” But whether this view be taken, or the 
one the tract appears to favor, that man received his 
natural life by the Divine in-breathing, no reverent student 
of Holy Writ and of the Ancient Fathers will deny 
for a single moment that there was conveyed by the in- 
breathing, recorded for us in the second chapter, a life, or 
vital principle, in addition to the animal or natural life. 
S. Cyprian, Eusebius, S. Cyril, S. Basil go even further 
than this, for they distinctly, when quoting the text, state 
that Gop breathed into Adam then the same grace which 
CHRIST breathed on His Apostles, when he said: “‘ Receive 
the HoL_y GHostT.” 

What Adam received then was, if we are faithful to 
the Rule of the Reformers, no less than the gift of the 
Hoty GuostT, in addition to the spirit of natural life, and 
in addition to the immortal soul. Thus then, as S. Cyprian 
tells us, “A man is not born by imposition of hands when 
he receives the HoLy GHOsT, but in Baptism; that so 
being already born he may receive the HOLY GHOST, even 
as it happened in the first man, Adam.” Gen. ii: 7 then may 
be taken as narrating the Confirmation of Adam. 

When the Dove returned to Noah in the evening, with 
the olive-leaf in her mouth, we may see in that the type of 
the gift of the Holy Spirit, when the Heavenly Dove 
returned to man in the evening of the world; that is, in 
the Christian dispensation, bearing with Him the seven 
fold anointing grace. So Tertullian first pointed out as 
the application of Gen. viii: 11. 

When Moses laid his hands upon Joshua, the son of 
Nun, we are told that Joshua became full of the spirit of 
wisdom. [Deut. xxxiv:9.] 5S. Cyril, in his Lectures to 
Catechumens, tells them that in like manner will the Spirit 
come upon them. 

Later on, when we read that Elisha and Hazael were to 
be anointed [I Kings xix : 15, 16], we may. reasonably infer 
that there was no material unction, for there is no record 
of any external anointing of Elisha or Hazael. Hence, 
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the term “anointing” was already acquiring a spiritual 
sense. 

On Ps. lxviii: 18, one out of the many Psalms that have 
always been taken as referring to the gifts of the HoLy 
SPIRIT, the very remarkable paraphrase from the Chaldee 
Targumist is given as commentary : 

Thou has given gifts to the sons of men, even to the rebellious, who 
have become proselytes, and repented, that the majesty of the Glory of the 
LORD may dwell in them. 

On the wonderful prophecy of Isaiah xi: 2, 3, “ The 
Spirit of the LorD shall rest upon Him, the spirit of wis- 
dom and understanding, the spirit of counsel and might, 
the spirit of knowledge and of the fear of the LORD; and 
shall make Him of quick understanding in the fear of the 
LorD,” the tract says: 

This text has been, from the earliest times of Christianity, taken as 
teaching what are the seven-fold gifts of the Spirit which rested in fulness 
on the MEssIAH after His Baptism, and are derived to his individual members 
in and by Confirmation. S. Ambrose (fifteen hundred years ago) refers to 
this text in this connection ; and the whole Church has prayed for the 
bestowal of these seven-fold gifts in Confirmation for over sixteen hundred 
years. It is true that in the authorised version there seems but little distinc- 
tion in the last two gifts. But in the Greek translation, which our Blessed 
Lorp used and preached from (see S. Luke iv: 18; S. John vi: 31; S. Luke 
xx : 42), which also the Apostles employed (compare Ephesians iv : 26, with 
Psaim iv: 4; S. Peteriv: 18, with Prov. xi : 31, etc.), the renderiny is varied, 
and is represented in the Confirmation Prayer in our service. 

On the prophecy of Joel ii : 28, 29, S. Peter himself 
commented in his sermon on the day of Pentecost. Bishop 
Andrewes well pointed out the distinction in the gifts 
prophesied and given. Your sons and daughters shall 
prophecy, dream dreams, and see visions—accomplished 
by the gift of miraculous powers to the children of Israel, 
the Apostles and first disciples. But on the servants and 
handmaids was to be poured out the Spirit—accomplished 
by the bestowal on the Gentiles of the inward graces of 
the HoL_y GHosT, and the love of Gop shed abroad in our 
hearts. It is as servants of Gop, and not as children of 
Abraham that we claim the promise. 

Passing on to the New Testament, the first text we 
have is that of S. Luke, iii: 21, 22, where the Baptism and 
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Confirmation of our Blessed LorD is described. As a com- 
mentary on it, S. Optatus, S. Cyril, Archbishop Theophylact 
and Bishop Jeremy Taylor are quoted. The fact of the 
distinct ministries, Baptism and Confirmation is well 
brought out. Though the time intervening between the 
Baptism and the descent of the HOLY SPIRIT maynot have 
been very great, yet some time, however short, did inter- 
vene, sufficient to mark the distinction between the two 
Rites. Between the two as S. Luke tells us, our LORD was 
rapt in prayer. Thus the SAvIouR of man having 
received the spiritual unction became the CHRIST, “and that 
the imposition of hands,” as Optatus concludes, “ might not 
be wanting,” the Voice of Gop was heard from the cloud, 
saying, “This is my Beloved Son in whom I am well 
pleased.” 

The gift of GoD, which our LorD alluded to in his dis- 
course at the well-side with the woman of Samaria [S. John 
iv : 10-14], is taken by S. Augustine to be the gift of the 
Hoty Spirit. The Greek word for “gift” is almost always 
used in the New Testament and in the Greek Liturgies as 
designating the gift of the Paraclete. On the promise 
of the Comforter [S. John xiv : 16, 17],and of his abiding 
presence, the paraphrase from Theophylact is given. 

The Spirit abides with you ; afterwards there shall be something greater, 
because He shall abide rn you. For the expression with you signifies the 
external aid which comes from neighborhood, but the expression in you 
signifies the internal habitation and strengthening. 


That the work of the HoLY GHOST could not commence 
until the reconciliation of man to GoD was complete, is 
evident from the statement of our LORD that the Comforter 
could not come till He haddeparted. [S. John xvi:7.] As 
Dean Alford says: 

This is a convincing proof, if one more were needed that the gift of the 


Sprrir at and since the day of Pentecost was and is something TOTALLY 
DISTINCT from anything before that time. 


The breathing of CHRIST on His Apostles is different 
from the in-breathing in Adam, in that the HOLY SPIRIT 
was not conveyed there and then to the Apostles. It was 
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an earnest of the Abiding Presence, but not the gift of 
that Presence. It was an influence of the Hoty Guost, 
but not the HoLy GuostT, In the original Greek there is 
no article before “‘HoLy Guost,” and when the article is 
omitted, “an influence of the HoLy GHOosT is intended, 
and not the Divine Person Himself.” 

We know that the particular influence then bestowed 
was the power to them as priests to retain or remit sins. 

The following quotation admirably sums up the general 
teaching on the subject: 


As regards the gift of the new birth there can be no doubt that this 
breathing of the risen LorD restored to them the Divine image which 
Adam's soul received in the moment of its creation, when Gop breathed into 
him the breath of life. This restoration of the Divine image gave back to 
fallen man the ancient adoption which had been lost; and thus these first 
believers were ‘begotten again unto a living hope through the resurrection 
of Jesus CuristT from the dead, unto an inheritance incorruptible and 
undefiled.’ Now all these privileges, the cleansing of the soul, the being 
made members of CHRIST, children of Gop, and inheritors of the kingdom 
of Heaven, were certainly conveyed to the Apostles by the operation of the 
SPIRIT, just as it is the SPIRIT who now conveys them to us in Holy Baptism. 
Nevertheless the Spirit had not yet crowned and sealed His work by 
imparting His own personal indwelling Presence ; that last perfecting gift 
was reserved until after our Lorp’s Ascension, and was given in fiery 
tongues and the mighty rushing wind. 


Actsi: 4, 5, 8, give us the renewal of the Promise, and 
Acts ii: 1-4 its fulfilment. The following is the commen- 
tary on the latter text: 


This is the great historic fact upon which Confirmation is founded. The 
Hoty GHOsT now commenced His work in the world which had been recon- 
ciled to Gop (now that JEsus was glorified), and He dwelt in men, inhabiting 
the individual and making him His temple. That all men might (if 
they would) be certified that the HoLy Spirit was indeed in the early Chris- 
tians, signs were granted that carnal men might be satisfied by their senses. 
S. Chrysostom and S. Augustine, writing about the same time (nearly fifteen 
hundred years ago), but one in Greek, at Constantinople, and the other in Latin, 
in Africa, both give reasons why the presence of the Hoy Spirit in the 
earliest times was signified by sensible tokens, and why the tokens were 
removed, through the personal presence of the HoLy SpPiRiT was no less 
real. S. Augustine writes: ‘In the first times the Hoty Spirit fell on 
believers and they spoke with tongues which they had not learned, as the 
SPIRIT gave them utterance. Signs were fitting for the time. It was well 
that the Hoy SpiriT should be so signified in all languages, for the Gospel 
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of Gop was to speed through all languages in the whole wide world. That 
was signified and it has passed away. Is this, then, to be expected ow that 
when hand is laid on any that they may receive the HoLy GuostT they must 
speak with tongues? or, when we lay hands on these infants (who do not 
speak at all) does each one of you watch to hear whether they speak with 
tongues? and when they do not speak with tongues, had any one of you such 
a perverse heart as to say they have not received the Hoy Spirit, for if 
they had they would have spoken with tongues as at the first?’ This is an 
interesting passage as showing the belief, in the fourth century, that the 
same presence of the Ho.y GuostT was granted to the recipient of the lay- 
ing on of hands, as was granted to the Apostles at Pentecost, or the first 
believers by their hands ; and also as showing the early age at which chil- 
dren were confirmed in thosetimes. It is interesting to remember that Queen 
Elizabeth was confirmed by Archbishop Cranmer when she was three days 
old. 


The first proclamation of the extension of the promise 
of the gift of the HoLy GuostT to others beyond the first 
believers, was that made by S. Peter [Acts ii: 38]. The 
first instance of Christian Confirmation is that recorded in 
Acts viii: 14-17; where we read for the first time of Bap- 
tism being ministered in the absence of an Apostle. 
Again, quoting from our tract, we read: 


It is therefore the first time we read how the promise of the communi- 
cation of the Ho_y Guost to believers was realised to each individual, viz : 
by prayer and the laying on of hands. Philip the Deacon had converted 
and baptised the Samaritans, but he had no power to confirm them ; this was 
left for the two chiefest Apostles, who were sent down from Jerusalem for 
the purpose. Bishop Mant writes: ‘These occurrences in Samaria gave 
occasion for a sacred rite, now first noticed in the Christian Church, but 
whether or not now first introduced we may deem doubtful. Ecclesiastical 
writers trace to this precedent the practice which afterwards prevailed of 
administering the Rite of Confirmation to baptised converts, by the hands 
first of the Apostles, then of the Apostles’ successors, the Bishops of the 
Church.’ One quotation from an ancient writer may be sufficient. S. Cyprian, 
sixteen hundred years ago, wrote: ‘That which was wanting was performed 
by Peter and John, that by prayer and imposition of hands the Holy Guost 
should be invoked, and poured upon them ; which is also now our practice. 
Those who have been baptised in the Church are presented to the chief rulers 
of the Church, that by our prayer and imposition of hand they may receive 
the HoLy GHosT. 


In Acts xix : 2, 6, we have the account of the Confirma- 
tion by S. Paul. Inhis missionary visits, the first question 
he seems to ask is: “Have ye received the HoLy Guost 
since ye believed ?” or, as we should say: “Have you been 
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confirmed?” Since others, besides Apostles, could baptise 
he takes for granted their Baptism. But he does not take 
for granted their Confirmation, and had the miraculous 
gifts invariably followed the laying on of hands in Apos- 
tolic times, the absence of them would have told him that 
these people had not been confirmed. That he did ask the 
question is a clear proof of two things: (1) That Confir- 
mation was his prerogative. (2) That persons might 
receive the HOLY GHoOsT by imposition of hands without 
the external manifestations. 

S. Paul, in writing to the Corinthians [I, iii: 16, 17, ard 
vi:19, and II, vi: 16] reminds them of their Confirmation 
and of their consequent responsibilities, since they thus 
became Temples of the Hoty Guost. As we have no 
other ordinary means given to us in the New Testament,. 
whereby men might receive the HoLy Spirit than by 
imposition of hands, it is self-evident that these texts, by 
referring to the gift, must refer to the occasion of the 
bestowal of the gift. 

From the translation of Romansi: 11, and II Cor. i: 
21, 22, we get the use of the word Confirmation for this 
Sacred Rite in the Western Church. “To the end ye 
may be established,” is rendered “ad confirmandos vos,” 
and “He which stablisheth us,” “qui confirmat nos.” In 
the first text, S. Paul expresses his anxiety to visit Rome 
to confirm the converts to Christianity. In the second 
text, which has ever, from the earliest times, been taken as 
referring distinctly to Confirmation, we get, curiously 
enough, the various names by which that Rite has been 
known. 

(i) Establisheth, confirmat, by the Latin and Anglican 
Communions. 

(ii) Anointed—unction—chrism, by the Western and 
Eastern. 

(iii) Seal. Especially used in the East, where, when a 
child is confirmed, the words are: “The Seal of the gift 
of the HOLY GuHosT.” 

These terms are continually found in the Confirmation 
Services of every branch of the Catholic Church. 
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S. Paul, in Gal. iv : 6, reminds us that we are first to be 
sons of Gop, before we can receive His Spirit—to be bap- 
tised before confirmed. 

In Eph. i: 13, Dean Alford remarks “in strict accuracy, 
Faith preceded Baptism, Baptism preceded the Gift of the 
Spirit.” The order of salvation is the same as that laid 
down by S. Peter in his sermon. [Acts ii: 38.] Repent- 
ance; Baptism; Communication of the HoLy GHosT. Or, 
as Meyer puts it: Hearing; Faith, which implies prevent- 
ing grace; Baptism; Communication of the HOLY SPIRIT. 
It is noteworthy that the same sequence is shown by the 
writer to the Hebrews, when laying down the foundation 
of the principles of the Doctrine of CHRIST: Repentance; 
Faith; Baptism; Confirmation. On the exhortation not 
to “Grieve the Holy Spirit of Gob, whereby ye are sealed 
unto the day of Redemption,” we have both S. Jerome 
and S. Cyril as witnesses that herein is meant that same 
Rite, call it Confirmation, Unction, Sealing. 5S. Cyril 
says: 

That Spirit, which formed man after the Divine image and as a seal, was 


secretly impressed on his soul, was separated from him by his sin, and so he 
became corruptible and deformed and every way vicious. 


We have already referred to Hebrews vi: 1, 2; it may 
suffice to remind our readers of John Calvin’s remarks on 
this very passage, while speaking of Confirmation: “ This 
one place abundantly witnesses that the original of this 
ceremony was from the Apostles.” 

In the Epistle to Titus [iii: 5,6], we have again the 
proper sequence observed, Baptism, the Gift of the HoLy 
GuHostT. Here we have, no doubt, the formation of the 
first part of that venerable Prayer in the Confirmation 


Service. 

“Almighty and everliving Gop, who hast vouchsafed 
to regenerate these Thy Servants by Water and the HOLy 
GHost . . . . strengthen them, we beseech Thee. O 
LorD, with the HoLy GuosT, the Comforter,” etc. 

On I S. John ii: 20: “Ye have an unction from the 
Holy One,” Professor Westcott writes : 
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Here the outward symbol of the Old Testament—the sacred oil—is used 
to signify the gift of the Spirit from the Holy One, which is the character- 
istic endowment of Christians. This gift is referred to a definite time, and 
the narrative of the Acts fixes this normally at the imposition of hands 
which followed on Baptism. [Acts viii: 14, text 19.] But the context 
shows that the word Unction is not to be understood of the material 
sign, but of the corresponding spiritual reality. There is not indeed any 
evidence to show that chrism was used at Confirmation in the first age. 
Perhaps, as has been suggested, S. John’s language here may have tended to 
fix the custom which represented the communication of the Divine Grace in 


an outward rite. 


And the Venerable Bede wrote: “The spiritual unc- 
tion is the Holy Spirit himself, whose symbol is in visible 
unction.” 

On this text and on the 27 verse, S. Theophilus, of 
Antioch, writes very appositely: 

“We are called Christians because we are anointed with 
the unction of Gop.” On the texts in Revelations vii: 2, 3; 
ix: 4; xiv: 1, we cannot do better than give the very words 
of the Commentary : 


In the earliest ages, Baptism and Confirmation were administered at the 
same time. For many ages the public ministration of Baptism was confined 
to the two feasts, Easter and Whitsuntide, and then conducted in the pres- 
ence and under the direction of the Bishop, who at once administered Con- 
firmation. Hence there has often been some confusion in ascribing the effect 
of Confirmation to Baptism. Thus Origen, sixteen hundred years ago, wrote : 
‘In the Actsof the Apostles we are told that the HoLy Sprrit was given by 
the imposition of the Apostles’ hands zz Baptism.’ Where the father 
regards Confirmation as an integral part of Baptism. A Latin writer (prob- 
ably thirteen centuries ago) also says: ‘The gift of the Hoty Guost is 
given, 72 Baptism, by the imposition of the hand of the Bishop.’ At first, 
then, thetitle ‘seal,’ used in these texts, as well as by S. Paul in texts 25, 28 and 
29 [II Cor. i: 21, 22; Ephes i: 13; iv: 30] was given to Baptism and Con- 
firmation together ; afterwards, when the two became separated by an interval 
of time (when Baptism was administered in the absence of a Bishop) the name 
‘seal’ seems to have been appropriated to the Rite of Confirmation, as the 
completion or seal of Baptism, the setting the name of Gop on the person 
sealed. In the earliest uninspired writings of Christianity, contemporaneous 
with or just subsequent to S. John himself, we find Baptism in its full com- 
pleteness (7. ¢., with Confirmation as well) termed the seal. In the Homily 
called the Second Epistle of S. Clement to the Corinthians, we read : ‘ As con- 
cerning them that have not kept the seal, He saith, ‘ Their worm shall not die, 
and their fire shall not be quenched, and they shall be for a spectacle to all 
flesh,’ and again, ‘ Keep the flesh pure and the seal unstained to the end, that 
we may receive life.’ In the similitudes of Hermas, written little less than 
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eighteen hundred years ago, it is a constant simile : ‘ They who received the 
seal and broke it, and did not keep it whole ;’ and again, ‘Those who were 
fallen asleep received the seal of Gop and entered into the kingdom of Gop. 
For before a man bears the name of the Son of Gop he is dead, but when he 
receives the seal he lays aside his deadness and obtains life. Zhesea/, then, 
ts the water ; they descend into the water dead, and they arise alive.’ Some- 
what later in the so-called Acts of Paul and Thecla, Thecla is represented as 
saying: ‘Only give me the seal in CHRIST, and temptation shall not hurt me.’ 
Later on the name ‘seal’ was detached from the water of Baptism, and 
attached, as it always was in later times, to Confirmation. Thus, S. Corne- 
lius, more than sixteen hundred years ago, writing of the heretic Novatian, 
says that a/fer his private Baptism, ‘he did not receive the completion, and 
was not sealed by the Bishop. But not having received the seal how could 
he receive the Holy GHost?’ And about the same time in the Apostolical 
Constitutions we read of the Bishop: ‘By whom the Lorp gave you the 
Hoty Sprrirt by the laying on of hands ; by whom ye were sea/ed with the 
oil of gladness.’ Inthe East the seal bore and bears the name of the owner : 
‘The seal of the living Gop,’ therefore bears the name of Gon, and the man 
who is sealed bears the nameof Gop. Thus S. Cyrilof Alexandria fourteen 
hundred and fifty years ago, writing of the gift of the Hoty Spirit to 
Adam lost at the fall and restored to Christians, says: ‘That Sprrit which 
formed him after the Divine image, and as a seal was secretly impressed on 
his soul, was separated from him,’ by his sin. 


And the remarkable texts, so little dwelt upon, and so 
little explained, which speak of our spiritual nakedness 
and hence of our bodily shame in bodily nakedness, receive 
new import when viewed as relating to the presence of the 
Hoty Guost. They conclude the series of the Scripture 


texts: 


Blessed is he that watcheth, and keepeth his garments, lest he walk 
naked and they see his shame. [Rev. xvi: 15.] 

I counsel thee to buy of Me white raiment, that thou mayest be 
clothed, and that the shame of thy nakedness do not appear. [Rev. iii: 18.] 

If so be that being clothed we shall not be found naked. [II Cor. v: 3.] 

The eyes of them both were open and they knew that they were naked. 
(Gen. iii: 7.] 

These texts have been left to the last as a warning that this glorious gift, 
a clothing or seal, may be lost by Christians now, as it was by Adam. 
Throughout Scripture, in the prophets as well as in the Book of Revelation, 
stress is laid on one especial punishment, which hereafter is to result from 
sin, of a most piercing and agonising character, the mantfestalion of our 
shame. When, as S. Cyril (in the place just quoted) says, the Spirit which 
had been as a seal impressed on his soul, had been stripped away by sin, 
*Adam shrank from a sight of himself, which was a sign of his inward loath- 


someness. S. Ambrose and others see in the parable of the Good Samaritan 


a lesson of the fall and rescue of man : ‘What are the thieves of the para- 
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ble but the angels of darkness, who stripped off the garments of spiritual 
grace which had been given.’ So, too, S. Augustine in more places than 
one refers to this. ‘Assoon as they had transgressed the commandment, 
being wholly made naked within of the grace of Gop deserting them, they 
looked on their bodies as naked.’ ‘He, therefore, that being clothed with 
grace had nothing in his naked body to be ashamed of, having been despoiled 
of grace, became sensible of something that needed a covering.’ As then 
we commenced this series of Scripture texts with the universal sentiment 
of the Church, summed up in the saying of Irenzeus, that, ‘ what we lost in 
Adam we receive again in CHRIST JESUS ;’ so we must conclude with the 
warning that it is quite possible for us to fall from grace, and to lose what 


we have received, as did Adam. When we consider what our feelings are 


now as connected with the subject of shame, we may imagine what a keen, 
and inexpressibly keen anguish is in store for sinners when ‘their eyes 
shall be opened’ who at present ‘ g/ory in their shame,’ and mind earthly 
things. ‘Let us keep the flesh pure and the seal unstained, to the end, 
that we may receive life.’ ‘Blessed is he that watcheth and keepeth his 
garments lest he walk naked.’ Let us earnestly watch and pray ‘that havy- 
ing been clothed upon, we are not found naked :’ remembering that the 
anguish of the shame of nakedness arises from the removal from us of the 


presence of Gop forever. 


This idea of the clothing power of the HoLy Guost 
was evidently frequently in the minds of the early Chris- 
tians, as witness the constant reference to it in the service 
books and liturgies, ¢. g., ““Endue thy ministers with 
Righteousness.” And, “Endue them with thy Hoty 
SPIRIT.” 

It is also symbolised for us in the Parable of the Prodi- 
gal Son, whose father says, on his return, to the servants, 
“ Bring forth the first robe and put it on him.” This, and 
not the best robe, as our version has it, is the literal trans- 
lation of the original. If the Prodigal Son represents man 
returning, after his disobedience, to his Heavenly Father, 
and the ready forgiveness of our Father, have we not here 
a striking allusion to the robe of innocence which man 
first had, which he lost, but which our Father is ready to 
order His ministers to clothe him again with on their 
return to Him? [see Tertullian on Modesty, cap. ix] where 
it is quite true that the ring is taken as the sign or seal of 
Baptism (¢. ¢., Confirmation), but it is evident also that by 
the “former garment” he alludes to the first robe which he 
calls “the robe of the HoOLy Spirit.” Tertullian even goes 
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so far as to connect Hebrews vi: 6 with the gift of the 
Hoty GuosT at Baptism and Confirmation, for the wicked 
squanderer is accused of “slaughtering CHRIST afresh.” 
Certainly in this light Hebrews vi : 6 is a very strong text. 

“ For it is impossible for those who were once enlightened 
(7. ¢., illuminated or baptised) and have tasted of the 
Heavenly Gift, and were made partakers of the HOLY 
GHOST (7. ¢., at Confirmation) . . . . if they shall fall 
away to renew them again unto repentance, seeing they 
crucify to themselves the Son of Gop afresh.” 

Further on, in the same chapter Tertullian amplifies his 
interpretation. 


He set him over ‘swine’ to feed that flock familiar to demons, where 
he would not be master of a supply of vital food, and at the same time 
would see others engaged in a Divine work, having abundance of heavenly 
bread. He remembers his Father, Gop; he returns to Him when he has 
been satisfied ; he receives again the pristine ‘garment,’ the condition, to- 
wit, which Adam by transgression had lost. The ‘ring’ also he is then 
wont to receive for the first time, wherewith after being interrogated he 
publicly seals the agreement by faith, and thus thenceforward feeds upon 
the Lorp’s body, the Eucharist, to-wit. 


The promise of a second series to contain quotations 
from the Fathers, showing the Continuity of Confirmation 
from Apostolic times till to-day is not yet, as far as we 
know, redeemed. 

We have in its place a reprint of Jackson’s Address to 
the English Church Congress of 1874. This Address, even 
with the additions of the Editor, is not so exhaustive as 
the other tracts, and we can only deem it a make-shift, till 
the tract giving the promised patristic authorities is pub- 
lished. Still Jackson’s tract is very good. No doubt the 
best published before these by the Bishop were issued. 
First we have a few references to Scripture, then a quota- 
tion from the Fathers and Doctors of the Church, one for 
each century of ourera. S. Clement, of Rome, Tertullian, 
S. Cyprian, S. Ambrose, Theodoret, S. Gregory the Great, 
S. Cuthbert, Venerable Bede, Bishop Haymo, Bishop Alto, 
Theophylact, Geoffrey Abbot of Vendome, Hugh of S. 
Victor, Durandus, Nicolai Cabasile of Thessalonica, 
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William of Paris, Manuel Caleca, Dean Colet, Buckmaster, 
Nicholas Sanders, Bishop Joseph Hall, Peter Mogilas 
Metropolitan of Kieff, Dr. South, Bishop Wilson, Arch- 
bishop Wake, and Archbishop Benson, all bear witness to 
the belief semper ubique et ab omnibus, of the Universal 
Church that the gift at Confirmation is the HoLy GHuostT. 

Then we have the testimony of the Service Books of 
the Church Universal. The following excerpts will be 
found useful, as being from Liturgies of the Eastern 
Church, and therefore not readily accessible: 


The Greek forms embody the faith of her members in the solemn words 
prescribed by the second General Council, that of Constantinople (A.D. 381) : 
‘ 7he seal of the gift of the Hoty Guost,’ for which the preceding words 
have prepared the minds of the worshippers; immediately follows the 
inspired expression of thanksgiving for grace received, ‘As many of you as 
were baptised into CHRIST have put on CHRIST ;’ and then, ‘The Lorp is my 
light, the Lorn is the strength of my life’ (Psalm xxvii:1). In the Coptic 
Liturgy used of old by the Patriarchs of Alexandria the holy rite is min- 
istered ‘as the unction of the pledge of the Kingdom of Gop.’ In the 
Ethiopic Church, ‘ 7he unction of the grace of the Horny Spirit, the pledge 
of the Kingdom of Gop.’ In the Syrian or Antiochene ritual the words 
are: ‘ The seal of the true faith, the fulness of the gift of the HOLY Spiriv.’ 
In the Liturgy of Jerusalem: ‘ Zhe seal and impress of the true faith, and 
the fulness of the gift of the Horny Spirit, the unction of the pledge of the 
Kingdom of Heaven, of participation in life eternal and immortality, the 
perfection of the grace of the HoLy Spirit, and the shield of faith end 
righteousness.’ 


From the few questions and answers which the editor 
has appended, so as to bring out the teaching of the 
tract, we take the following as bringing home, in a clear 
manner doctrine often misunderstood, because confusedly 
presented : 

(5) Q. Has Confirmation ever ceased in the Church 
since the times of the Apostles? 

A. No; but those who profess Christianity, and have 
lost the Apostolic ministry, have likewise lost “the laying 
on of hands” for Confirmation. 

(6) Q. Is there an outward sign in Confirmation ? 

A. Yes; the laying on of the Bishop’s hands. 

(7) Q. Should we expect an outward sign in a Christian 
rite? 
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A. Yes; as the body is from Gop, as well as the soul 
and spirit, and as Gop’s Word read and preached reaches 
the soul through the body, we should expect that ordi- 
narily grace would be conveyed to the soul by means of 
the body, and so by some outward sign. 

(21) Q. Doyou mean that the HOLY GuosT in His seven- 
fold gift of fulness is the gift of Gop in Confirmation ? 

A. Yes; that is what the Bishop prays for, and the 
Church would not tell the Bishop to pray for what was not 
expected to be given. 

(22) Q. If a person, then, refuses to be confirmed by the 
laying on of the Bishop’s hands, is there a danger that the 
gift may not be received ? 

A. Yes; for we cannot invent means of grace, other 
than those we read of in the Bible. 

(23) Q. Is Confirmation, then, the only means of receiv- 
ing this great gift? 

A. It isthe means appointed. 

(24) Q. Will the HoLy GuosT come in no other way? 

A. We have noright tosay this; for “the wind bloweth 
where it listeth” [S. John iii: 8], and we may not limit 
Gop’s power or will. But this is the means appointed, 
and therefore safe; we are not sure of receiving the gift in 
any other way. It is the duty and privilege of all baptised 
persons to be confirmed by the laying on of the Bishop's 
hands, when they have the opportunity. 

The next tract in the series is 7he Order of Confirma- 
tion According to the Use of the Church of England, Annotated 
Historically. Were again we have the same exhaustive 
treatment asin thetract /. Zhe Scriptures. 

A brief introduction gives us the reason why our Con- 
firmation Service is so very short and unsatisfactory. The 
fact being that that Service was for centuries but the con- 
clusion of the Baptismal Service, and when the Rite of 
Imposition of Hands was severed from Baptism, it was 
taken just as it was without further enrichment. 

As survivals of the ancient union of Baptism and Con- 
firmation, and when Baptism was actually forbidden to 
take place, save in extreme cases, at any other time than 
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Easter and Whitsun-Day, we have the term “ Low Sunday,” 
and the rubric in the service for adult Baptism, that notice 
shall be given to the Bishop in such cases, that he may 
decide what shall be done. Asto the derivation of “Low” 
Sunday, we have given us what appears to be the true one, 
though we do not remember having seen it noted else- 
where. 

But though the custom (of baptising only at Easter and Pentecost) was 
continued in a few churches in the West, yet it gradually died out, till after 
the commencement of the thirteenth century it obtained in very few places. 
The custom has left its name on the Sunday after Easter. It was the rule 
for those who were baptised at Easter, to wear the white garments in which 
they were baptised for eight days; and as the Sunday following would be 
the eighth day, it was the last day of wearing the white, and was called 
‘The Lorp’s day in white '—Dominica in Albis. In England, the day 
was called Close of Easter, or Close Sunday, and then by a popular corrup- 





tion Low Sunday. 


That the present Confirmation Service is deemed by all 
unworthy of the dignity of the Holy Rite it is framed to 
celebrate, is evident not only from the additions made in 
1662, but also from the attempt at enlargement in 1689. 
Indeed, the last letters of business sent to Convocation 
before it was silenced for one hundred and fifty years, con- 
tained as a matter for consideration, “ Rules for the better 
instructing and preparing young persons for Confirmation 
and for the more orderly performance of that office.” 

Bishop Cosin intended that there should be an address 
before the question was asked. Bishop Wilson, in his 
Sacra Privata, has left notes of addresses to candidates 
after the imposition of hands. Bishop Samuel Wilber- 
force, the restorer of the Episcopate, as he has been often 
called, always gave two addresses one before the question 
and one after the Confirmation. Many of the Bishops in 
England and the Colonies have for use in their Dioceses 
the order of Confirmation suitably printed with instructions 
as to reverence of behavior, appropriate hymns, etc. We 
have not as yet seen any such orders issued by any of our 
American Bishops. The General Convention has before it 
this coming October the recommendations of the Com. 
mittee on Liturgical Revisions, wherein are included 
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several for the enrichment of our Confirmation Service. 
If, as it is to be sincerely desired, these alterations are 
carried, we shall then have a service more worthy of the 
solemnity of the occasion. 

The present Archbishop of Canterbury when confirm- 
ing put the question to each candidate singly, addressing 
each by name, when he was Bishop of Truro. Such a 
custom is most impressive, and one which it is hoped will 
spread among our own Bishops. With us it would be 
easier to adopt than in England, as our Bishops confirm in 
every parish, and oftentimes more than once a year, and 
consequently there never are a great number of candidates 
gathered from all points, as unfortunately often prevails in 
England. 

Every distinctive word in the Order of Confirmation is 
commented upon in this valuable tract. Since our Order 
is the same as the English Order, this tract requires no 
re-editing for American Priests. 

While we derive the word Confirmation, as we have 
already seen, from the Latin translation of the text, Rom. 
i:2 and II Cor. i: 21, where our word “establish” is “ con- 
firmo,” and while ancient writers have used the word “ con- 
firm,” still the most common title in primitive times was 
undoubtedly that of “laying on of hands.” The earliest 
use of the name, “confirmation,” is to be found in the 
Second Canon of the First Council of Orange, A.D. 441. 

ge, 44 

In the note upon the Preface, it is well pointed out 
that— 

The Preface gives reasons why it was thought edifying that Confirmation 
should be deferred, in the case of those who had been baptised in infancy, 
until they had learned the principles of the Christian religion. In the case 
of persons who were baptised in adult age, and so had answered for them- 
selves, Confirmation was not to be deferred longer than could be helped. 
The rubric, after the office of the public Baptism of adults, runs as follows : 
‘It is expedient that every person thus baptised should be confirmed by the 
Bishop so soon after his Baptism as conveniently may be.’ This rubric alone 
would confute the groundless fancy of some that Confirmation is under- 
taking the baptismal vows which were not previously binding. If it were 
so, it would not be necessary for those who are baptised after they have come 
to years of discretion. That the Church of England regards it a necessity 
in such case shows that she holds that there is a peculiar grace attached to 
this sacred rite which can ordinarily be obtained in no other way.’ 
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The note on the Answer carefully shows that all grace 


is received by Christians conditionally on their keeping 
ut 


their baptismal vows. “Our Father” implies this since b 
Baptism alone are we children. Whena child, in repeating 
its Catechism, answers, “‘ Yes, verily, and by Gop’s help so 
I will,” to the question, “ Dost thou not think thou art 
bound to believe and to do as they have promised for thee?” 
that child takes upon itself its Baptismal vows. The rest 
of the note contains so much in so condensed a space that 
we give it 2m extenso: 


Again, whenever we meet for public worship, we meet on condition of 
the baptismal vows and renew the vows in the service. The vow of repent- 
ance is acknowledged by saying the Confession ; the vow of faith is renewed 
in the saying the Creed ; the vow of obedience is renewed by each response 
after the Commandments, besides being acknowledged in the Confessions 
and elsewhere in the Services of the Church. Similarly, self-dedication is 
made whenever we say Amen to the General Thanksgiving, accepting the 
and more solemnly in the Holy 


‘giving up ourselves to Thy service ;’ 
Communion Service when we say, ‘Amen’ to the first post-Communion 
Prayer accepting the words, ‘Here we offer and present unto Thee, O Lorn, 
ourselves, our souls and bodies to be a reasonable, holy and lively sacrifice 
unto Thee.’ At the same time it is most edifying and advantageous to have 
asolemn and stated public renewal of the baptismal vow; edifying to the 
candidate, and edifying to the congregation, who are thereby reminded of 
their own responsibilities. The revisers of 1662 were well advised in insert- 
ing it here, but the omission of it would in no way vitiate the service, which 
was as valid for the transmission of grace for sixteen hundred years before 
the addition, as it has been for two hundred years since. It is no necessary 
or essential feature to a Confirmation Service ; but it is peculiar to the Com- 
munion of the English Church, and we may be glad that so edifying an 
addition has been made to our Service. Melancthon and some other 
foreign Reformers asserted that Confirmation was little more than a catechis- 
ing of those that had been baptised in their infancy ; and if they had not 
given references for their views, it would have been impossible to have dis- 
covered how the error arose. But Martin Chemnitz, who wrote A.p. 1580, 
tells us that they depended upon two Canons of early Councils for their 
statement. The two Canons are the Seventh Canon of Laodicea (a Council 
whose date is uncertain; some ascribe it to A.D. 320, and some to A p. 367) 
and the Eighth Canon of the First Council of Arles, A.p. 314. But both 
these Canons refer to those who are joining the Church from heresy and 
error, and these are required to disavow the errors from which they are 
escaping. The first of these Canons is given from Johnson's translation in 
1723. Council of Laodicea, Canon 7: ‘They who are converted from being 
catechumens or communicants among the Novatians, Photinians, Quarto- 
decimans, are not to be received until they anathemiatise all heresy, espe- 
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cially that in which they have been engaged. And they who were called 
communicants with them, having learned the Creeds, and having been 
anointed with the Chrism, may partake of the Holy Mysteries.’ There is 
no word here of Confirmation being a catechising; nor is there in the 
Canon of Arles, which is as follows: ‘If amy one comes to the Church 
from heresy, they are to ask him his Creed ; and if they perceive him to 
have been baptised in ‘the FATHER, SON, and Hoty Guost,’ let hand 
only be laid upon him that he may receive the Hoty Guost.’ Both these 
are about the reception of those who have been in error into the Church. 
From prolonged inquiry and search, the truth of Dean Plumptre’s statement 
may be affirmed. He says, in Swmtth’s Dictionary of Christian Antiquities : 
‘Of whut may be called the modern, Protestant idea of Confirmation, as 
the ratification by the baptised child, when he has attained an age capable 
of deliberate choice, of the promises made for him by his sponsors, ¢here ts 
not the slightest trace in Christian antiquity.’ There can be no doubt 
therefore, that the Church of England, who always claims to follow the 
mind of the early Church, does not wish to imply that this question and 
answer are necessary to the sacred rite, but only an edifying though adventi- 
tious prelude to the laying on of hands. 


The conclusion thus reached as to the intention of the 
Church of England in respect to Confirmation must like- 
wise be arrived at in regard to the American Church, since 
our Church has not only taken over the English Order for 
Confirmation, but has officially and solemnly answered 
that she has no intention “of departing from the Church 
of England in any essential point of doctrine, discipline, 
or worship.” 

The notes on the Bishop’s prayer before the imposition 
of hands and on the rubric directing the laying on of hands 
are admirable historical summaries. 


This is the special Prayer of Confirmation, which in substance has been 
used in East and West in the service of Confirmation from time immemorial. 
The fact that the main petition, based on the acknowledgment of gifts 
received, is in the present Greek service in a similar prayer in the same 
position, implies that such a prayer has been offered from the very first. 
The definition by S. Augustine of what would constitute Apostolic tradition 
would apply here. He says: ‘ What the Universal Church holds, which was 
not established by councils, and has always been retained, is most rightly 
believed to have been handed down by no less than Apostolic authority.’ 
This test was afterwards more tersely put by S. Vincent of Lerins, ‘What 
everywhere, What always, What is held or used by all.’ In the East the 
substance of the prayer in longer and more verbose form (as is usual with the 
Greeks) is found in the service for Confirmation not only in the Orthodox 
Church, but in the various communities which have separated from it and 
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have retained the Apostolic ministry. It is found in the Euchologion of 
the Greek Church, in the services of the Coptic, Aithiopic, Chaldean, 
Nestorian, Malabar communities, besides those of the Church of Alexandria, 
Antioch and Jerusalem. Similarly in the West it is found in all places 
where the Apostolic ministry has survived. In the West we can trace the 
prayer back fifteen hundred years, and we have documentary evidence that 
it has been used in the English Church for twelve hundred years. In the 
Book of the Acts we read that the Apostle ‘ prayed for them that they might 
receive the Hoiy Guost before they laid on their hands.’ It is probable 
from the foregoing evidence, that the prayer we are now speaking of mav 
embody the form which they used. 

The Greek prayers are commonly more prolonged than the Latin; but 
in the middle of the Confirmation Prayer of the Greek Church, the follow- 
ing expressions occur: ‘Almighty Gop who hast now vouchsafed to 
regenerate thy servant, the newly baptised, by water and the HoLy 
Guost, and hast given to him forgiveness of his sins wilful and unwilful ; 
Grant him, O Lorp, Merciful King, the seal of thy Hoty Guost, the 
Almighty.’ Here is the same petition founded on the same ground as the 
central petition in our prayer. In the West we find S. Ambrose, fifteen 
hundred years ago, referring to this prayer in two passages ; in one he 
quotes the former half, and in another the latter half. In one passage, 
addressing those who have been confirmed, he says: ‘ Well, then, you were 
baptised, and came to the priest, What did he say to you? Gop the 
Father who has regenerated thee by water and the HoL_y GuostT, and has 
given thee forgiveness of thy sins, himself anoint thee to life eternal.’ In 
another passage he writes, ‘Therefore remember that thou hast received the 
spiritual seal. The spirit of wisdom and understanding; the spirit of 
counsel and ghostly strength ; the spirit of knowledge and true Godliness, 
and the spirit of holy fear: and keep what thou hast received. Gop the 
Father sealed thee: CuRistT the LorD confirmed thee, and gave the 
earnest of the Spirit in your heart.’ 

But not only is the prayer interesting from its remote antiquity and 
wide use, so that it has been used over very many millions of Christians ; 
but it is also valuable in its doctrine. This was brought out very sharply by 
the Puritans and Non-conformists. Confirmation was a great point of attack 
at both the Hampton Court and Savoy Conferences. At the Savoy Confer- 
ence this prayer was excepted against, this prayer, glorious from its antiquity, 
and precious for its universality. The ministers said of the prayer: ‘This 
supposeth that all the children who are brought to be confirmed have the 
Spirit of CuRIsT and forgiveness of all their sins ; whereas, a great number 
of children at that age, having committed many sins since their Baptism do 
show no evidence of serious repentance or of any special saving grace; and 
therefore this Confirmation (if administered to such) would be a perilous 
and gross abuse.’ The Bishops, in answer to this, gave the interpretation 
which the Church has always put upon the solemn words, which are too 
marked to be explained away: ‘It supposeth, and that truly, that all chil- 
dren were, at their Baptism, regenerate by water and the Hoty Guost, and 
had given unto them forgiveness of all their sins; and it is charitably pre- 
sumed that, notwithstanding the frailties and slips of their childhood, they 


a 
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have not totally lost what was in Baptism conferred upon them ; and there- 
fore adds, Strengthen them, we beseech thee, O LORD, with the Hoty GHost 
the Comforter. None that live in open sin ought to be confirmed.’ The 
Presbyterians were naturally bitterly opposed to Confirmation, which was 
one reason of their antagonism to the Five Articles of Perth, in a.p. 1618; 
the fourth of which was upon Confirmation. In A.D. 1638, the General 
Assembly decreed: ‘Seeing Episcopacy is condemned, imposition of hands 
by Bishops falleth to the ground.’ The Church of England has, thank 
Gop, retained both Bishops and Confirmation. 

The Commissioners of 1659 wished to omit the petition for the seven- 
fold gifts of the SprriT; and suggested the insertion of passages founded 
upon texts speaking of the general Christian character. This would have 
robbed the prayer of its definite petition ; would have watered it to a weak 
homiletic generalisation ; and would have broken the continuity of its use 
from the time of S. Ambrose (A.D. 350) at the very least. We have every 
reason to be thankful that the proposed alterations of the Commissioners 


never came to anything. 


Then all of them in order kneeling before the Bishop he shall 
lay his hand upon the head of every one severally, saying: 


Lay his hand upon every one severally. It is one of the glories of the 
English Church that the laying on of hands has been preserved in her Com- 
munion. In the Greek and Latin Church more stress has been laid upon the 
external anointing with chrism, and though they acknowledge the necessity 
of laying on of hands they have explained it as taking place when the body 
is touched in the anointing. In the English Church, however, it seems to 
have been continued as a solemn act. It is quite true that in many service 
books there is no rubric directing the actual laying on of hands, but the 
absence of such direction is no proof of the omission of the ceremony. 
For often rubrics are omitted to save expense of parchment, as may be seen 
by comparison of manuscripts But we have testimony which justifies the 
assertion that the ceremony of laying on of hands has never died out in the 
English Church. Twelve hundred years ago (A.D. 680) Bishop Cuthbert, in 
the North of England, went round his Diocese ‘laying his hand upon the 
head of each.’ In the next century (A.D. 736) Venerable Bede speaks of the 
practice of S. Cuthbert in a manner which shows that it prevailed in his 
day. Three hundred years later (A.D. 1050), a manuscript service book (pre- 
served in the library of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge, in England,) 
directs the Bishop to lay hand on each candidate. This brings us to the 
eleventh century. One hundred and fifty years later (A.D. 1217 and 1220) in 
the Canons or Constitutions of the Diocesan Synods of Salisbury and Dur- 
ham, in the South end North of England, we read, ‘laying on of hands is 
performed by the Bishop, and called Confirmation.’ A hundred years after- 
wards Wicliff (cir a.p. 1350) while disbelieving in the grace conferred has 
been thought to use language which takes for granted that the practice was 
in vogue amongst the Bishops in his time. Two hundred years later (A.D. 
1543) in the authoritative document known popularly as 7he King's Book, 
the laying on of hands is spoken of ‘as it hath been hitherto by succession 
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of ages continued.’ Lastly, in the first reformed Prayer Book, under 
Edward VI in a.p. 1549, the insertion of the rubric for the laying on of 
hands excited no comment. No reference is made to it from either point of 
attack, either Roman Catholic or ultra-Puritan. We may, therefore, con- 
clude that the reappearance of the rubric merely recognised an already 
existing practice. 

It will be remembered that in this rubric the word Aand is in the sin- 
gular, while in the prayer that follows, it is in the plural, ‘we have now 
laid our Aands.’ A similar variation has been noted in the case of Moses 
and Joshua. Thus the command of God is, ‘lay thine hand’ in the sin- 
gular (Numbers xxvii: 18). Inthe record of the act we read the plural, 
‘he laid his Aands’ (verse 23; compare also Deut. xxxiv: 9, ‘ Moses laid 
his Aamds upon him’). This would show that the laying on of both hands 
is not necessary to the validity of the rite. 

Dean Comber, in his Companion to the Temple, says that it was 
anciently the manner for the Bishop to lay both his hands across on the 
head of the confirmed. He gives no reference to an authority for this state- 
ment, and evidence is not forthcoming. 


The words of the Confirming Prayer date from 1552, and 
the succeeding Collect from 1549. In addition to its liter- 
ary merit this prayer has the doctrinal excellence of speak- 
ing with no uncertain sound. It claims no less than 
Apostolical authority for Confirmation—‘ We who, after 
the example of Thy Holy Apostles, have now laid our 
hands,” etc. 

The concluding rubric, as to admission to Holy Com- 
munion, embodies a Canon of Archbishop Peckham, of 
Canterbury, A.D. 1281. 

The Confirmation Service, short and scanty as it is, thus 
reminds us of one of those small islets in the Mediterra- 
nean, which are solid mines, yielding, under proper treat- 
ment, inexhaustible treasures. Under the treatment of 
our author this outwardly barren service yields the richest 
of doctrinal and historical treasures. 

The next tracts in our list are those dealing with the 
Scriptural types of Confirmation—Adam, Noah's Dove, The 





Tabernacle, and The Temple of Gov. 

In Adam we have him who, having been endued with 
the HoLty Guost, yet flung away his robe of holiness, and 
became naked or exposed to sin. As S. Augustine says, 
“As soon as they transgressed the Commandment, being 
wholly made naked within of the grace of Gop which 
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deserted them, they looked on their bodies without as 
naked.” That gift flung away by Adam can only be 
restored by Gop. While undoubtedly the Ho_y GHost 
guided the Israelites and devout men of every nation 
before the Incarnation, yet the presence of the HoLy 
GHOsT promised by CHRIST was no longer to be external 
to man, as a pillar, a cloud, a guide, or an influence, but to 
be an in-dwelling and abiding presence to Christians. 
When the Apostles, at their Confirmation at Pentecost, 
were filled with the Ho_y GuosT, which also filled the 
whole place where they sat, then did man receive once 
more the robe, or covering of the soul by the in-dwelling 
of the Hoty Spirit. As Irenzus tersely puts it, ‘“‘ What 
we lost in Adam is restored in CHRIST.” 

The deluge and all connected with it have ever with 
Christians been symbolic of Baptism. The Ark, the type 
of the Church. Noah and his family the types of the indi- 
vidual Christians. ‘The waters of the deluge, of Baptism. 
The Dove, of the HoLy Spirit. The Olive-leaf, of the 
graces of the unction of the same Spirit. The return in 
the evening, the return of the Heavenly Dove in the 
Christian era. The return to the ark from which it had 
been sent out, the return of the HOLY GHOsT to the Church 
from which He had been sent out by Adam; as Tertullian 
expressively comments, the HOLy SPIRIT rests, “as if recog- 
nising his former seat.” 

While the waters of the Red Sea, typified, as S. Paul 
reminds the Corinthians, the waters of Baptism, so the 
Shekinah, or luminous cloud in the Tabernacle betokening 
Gonp’s in-dwelling presence, typified Confirmation. 

As the Glory of the Temple was not the material 
building nor any of its precious adornments, but the She- 
kinah, or the in-dwelling Glory of the LoRD, so that which 
marks a man’s body out as a Temple of the LORD, is 
neither his body or his virtues or excellencies, but the 
in-dwelling presence of the HOLY SPIRIT, conveyed by the 
outward laying on of hands which overshadow the body as 
the cloud overshadowed the Temple when it received 


within it the Glory of the Lorp. 
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Thus then do we see that the functions of the HOLY 
GHOsT, as revealed to us in His dealings with man at his 
Fall, at the deluge, and in his wanderings in the wilder- 
ness, and in his settled worship to his Creator and Pre- 
server, are reproduced in strict analogy in His relations 
with Christians. 

Could not thisseries of types beenlarged? As we have 
seen, the Prodigal Son receiving the first robe from his 
father is one type. Is not the oil with whichthe Samaritan 
healed the wounds of the fallen man another type of 
Confirmation ? 

The tract devoted to 7he Laying on of Hands elaborates 
in a more popular manner what has already been said on 
that head in the Annotated Order of Confirmation. 

The reprint of Miss Yonge’s, Zhe Seal of the Inward 
Spiritual Grace of Confirmation, is timely and useful. It 
brings out, in a prominent manner, the force of the use of 
the terms seal, sealed, sealing, which, to ordinary readers, 
convey no true meaning. It shows that the Apostles 
intended by that term a distinct gift, the gift of the HoLy 
GuHosT; and that the Churches in those places, where S. 
Paul and S. John ministered, use to the present day the 
name “sealing” for that very Ordinance we call “Confir- 
mation.” 

In these days, when the American Church is endeavor- 
ing to uphold more and more the glorious majesty of the 
LORD, it is of the utmost consequence, it is indeed of vital 
importance, that the teaching of her priests should be 
thoroughly Scriptural on Confirmation. It is one of the 
curious paradoxes of which Protestantism is so full that 
the very same teachers who declaim against Sacerdotal 
ideas as being an infringement of the Priesthood of the 
Laity should be the very same who depreciate and ignore 
that very Ordinance by which that lay Priesthood is con- 
ferred. Let us hope that the days are over, or quickly 
passing by, when Bishops in the very teeth of their Ordi- 
nation vows gave individuals dispensations from being 
confirmed. Over, or passing by, when priests in the 
endeavor to impress their Bishop by the number of candi- 
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dates gathered hurriedly within the last week or two as 
many persons as they could persuade or coax “to come 
up.” Over, or passing by, when priests proclaimed that 
Confirmation was the way by which persons became mem- 
bers of the Church, or that the renewal of the Baptismal 
Vows was the only important part of that Sacred Ordinance. 

That all persons can be equally instructed in “those 
things which a Christian ought to know and believe to his 
soul's health” is of course impossible, so long as the aptitudes 
for learning are diverse, but we would urge on those clergy 
who minimise the gift of the HoLy Guost and exalt the 
Renewal of the Vows, whether it is not easier to get a 
child, or dull adult, to realise the simple Gospel truth that 
they receive a gift, rather that they renew vows the nature 
of which require an immense amount of explanation, and 
which, morever, can be made the text of disquisitions, 
each varying from the other in their doctrinal significance. 

Is it not another Nemesis which overtakes those who 
delight in boasting that they preach simple Gospel Truths, 
that what they do really teach are elaborate human glosses 
on that Truth? The plain, matter-of-fact statements of 
CHRIST relating to Repentance, Faith, Baptism, Holy Com- 
munion, the keys of the Priesthood, are never taught as 
they are presented in the Gospel narratives, but in their 
stead, more or less elaborate, explanations as to what they 
are not. So with Confirmation, the same school makes it 
far more difficult for believers to accept the benefits of that 
Rite, by its persistent explanation of what it is not. 
Learners of all ages and of all times, require plain state- 
ments of positive facts. Every branch of science, of logic, 
of mathematics, has it formule which are after all but the 
simplest forms in which their professors can clothe the 
facts they desire to teach. So was it with the Divine 
Teacher. His statements are all positive. Do. Baptise. 
Remit. Retain. Say. Receive the HoLy Guost. And 
it is only so long as the Church remains the Ecclesia docens 
that she will rear up sons and daughters in the Faith. The 
Negative School, the Ecclesia Protestans with its teachings 
of Don’t do this, Offer not, Baptise if you like, Remit not, 
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Retain not, Say not our Father,* Receive not the HOLy 
GHOST, may produce the critical disputant, but never the 
humble and meek believer. 

We said at the outset, “that the first step in schism is 
the neglect of Confirmation,” and unless her Priests do 
teach the positive side of Confirmation, how can anything 
but loss accrue to the Church. Eager and devout souls 
cannot be blamed if they exclaim “ We have not so much 
as heard whether there be any HOLY GuHostT,” but how ter- 
rible the responsibility on those who (not after the manner 
of the Apostles) show their indifference, their open doubt 
as to the Office of the HoLy GuostT. 

Extremes meet as ever; and parties change sides. 
Witness those who re-confirm either in their zeal for the 
“Laying on of hands” (which the Romans and Easterns 
have well nigh lost in their anxiety to preserve Chrism), or 
as is more likely in their determination to maintain that 
the Renewal of Vows is the essential and not to be foregone 
ceremony, and who oppose the administration of the Com- 
munion until Protestant Episcopal Confirmation has been 
given. 

And those who discourage Confirmation of Protestants 
who have been “ confirmed” by their own pastors, on the 
ground that Episcopal Confirmation would be a re-confir- 
mation, and who consequently wink at such persons being 
communicants. 

May not some of us, in our zeal for the re-vindication 
of the honor due to the Holy Eucharist, fix our efforts too 
much on that to the overlooking of what we deem the 
minor Sacramental Institutions, and so also be blame- 
worthy? At no time can we afford to depreciate or mimi- 
mise the slightest law of grace, no more than we can the 
simplest law of hygiene. The penalty in both cases may 





* This may seem not literally true. But apart from the direct inference 
that if we are told to say a form of prayer other like forms cannot be unac- 
ceptable, itis unfortunately too true that many persons refuse to teach their 
children the Lorn’s Prayer, that persons do even “thank Gop that they 
never said it,’’ that persons boldly proclaim it is too old-fashioned for these 
times, and these persons are all bound by one common tie, their Protes- 
tantism and their hatred of the name of Catholic. 
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seem remote, insignificant, or even uncertain, but in both 
cases itis sure. The history of the Catholic Church is one 
continuous record of the punishments she has had to undergo 
for her neglect of a portion of the truth committed to her 
safe-keeping. If sect after sect has arisen to vex her, it 
has been as a judgment on her for her indifference to that 
one portion of the Faith which that sect has tenaciously 
fought for, and which alone gives it vitality. Every sect 
holds a portion of the Truth, however infinitesimal it may 
be, and that portion supplies such life as that body has. 
Let us fight for the honor of our LorD, for the right to 
worship in the beauty of holiness, for the powers of the 
priesthood. Yes, a thousand times yes, but let us not 
forget to fight for the plenitude of the Episcopal power 
through which all authorised means of grace can alone 
come, either through the laying on of hands to separate 
those whom the HoLy GHosT has called to His work, or 
through the laying on of hands whereby the children of 
Adam are made “an holy priesthood to offer spiritual sacri- 
fices,” having hereby “restored to them in CHRIST what 
they lost in Adam.” 

To all who are endeavoring to bring home to their 
people the mission of the HOLY SPIRIT as the in-dwelling 
Presence in the Individual, and the abiding Presence and 
Corrector of Errors in the Church, this series of tracts will 
be found simply invaluable. They are, we are informed, 
recommended by the examiners for several Bishops in 
England. We only hope that we may, before long, have 
the Second Part of the Continuity from Apostolic Times: The 
Opinions of the Fathers. The author would put the Church 
under a double debt of gratitude if he would undertake a 
series dealing with Confirmation, as viewed by the principal 
Protestant religious bodies, especially those who practise 
in their opinion “Confirmation.” We knowof noone work, 
large or small, that covers that ground. Yet, on this side 
of the water, where we have immigrants from the Danish, 
Swedish, Norwegian, and Lutheran, and other Churches, we 
need very much some work showing what the founders of 
these bodies thought on the question, and what these 
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bodies officially teach at home. We say at home advisedly, 
since the offshoots in America do not, in many cases, if in 
any, adhere strictly to the doctrinal standards of their 
parents. The principle upon which such a work ought to 
proceed, so it seems to us, is the same as that adopted by 
that telling tract of the S. P.C. K., giving the ipsissima 
verba of John Wesley on what he desired the Methodist 
Society to be. From the recent correspondence in the 
Church Times, it is evident that such acatenafrom Wesley’s 
writings on Confirmation is deemed desirable. The present 
tracts under review are admirable for strengthening the 
faith of the children of the Church, for convincing strangers 
of the Scriptural, primitive and continuous teaching on 
that Apostolical Ordinance, but do not meet the case of 
persons, who in their opinion, have already been “confirmed.” 
It is a delicate and painful matter to convince (say) devout 
Lutherans that their Confirmation is not valid in the eyes 
of the Universal Church. Still, it has to be done. If 
possible, the best way would be to prove that the very 
Reformers, whose memories they revere, regretted the then 
impossibility of Episcopal Confirmation—an impossibility, 
- however, which they deemed only temporary, and to be 
remedied when they had a lawful Episcopate. We have, 
it is quite true, several incidental allusions to this line of 
argument in these tracts, especially in the statement 
quoted above, that Melancthon and others based their low 
estimate of Confirmation on an imperfect appreciation of 
the Seventh Canon of Laodicea, and of the Eighth of the 
First Council of Arles; and in the quotation from Calvin; 
but the object of a tract is to do the thinking for others 
on a given subject, and a special tract is needed for each 
branch or line of argument. 

Bishop Kingdon, the author of the series under notice, 
who evidently fulfils the prophetical inspiration that a 
“priest's lips should keep knowledge,” and who is obedient 
to the Apostolic injunction “to prove all things and hold 
fast that which is good,” is especially fitted for this work, 
where wide reading and accurate scholarship are essential. 

It would be indeed laying the Church under a double 
debt of gratitude. 
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We deem a Diocese especially fortunate in having a 
Bishop who not only holds to the Truth as revealed in 
Holy Writ, and interpreted by the Church Universal, but 
who is able and bold enough to set forth that Truth so 


convincingly. 


SIGNATUS. 














How the Church may Retain Her Hold upon 
Young Men after then Emerge 
from the Sunday School. 


OW the Church may retain her hold upon young men 
after they emerge from the Sunday School is, in 
these days, one of the most perplexing problems of parish 
life. If Christianity be the Universal Religion, and the 
Church the Kingdom of Heaven on Earth, our signal failure 
to reach this class indicates that there must be something 
abnormal and unnatural in our methods of instruction. 

Of course, the fault does not lie exclusively on the side 
of the spiritual pastors and teachers. The negligence of 
Christian parents, during the earlier years of boyhood, is 
the beginning of the evil. When home influences are 
either directly or indirectly opposed to Church influences; 
or where a father, who is, by nature, the chief spiritual 
guardian of his boy, habitually acts and speaks as though 
religion were not the one thing needful, but the one thing 
to do without, it is almost hopeless to counteract the effect 
of this parental example. Persistent personal influence 
alone will avail here, and therefore the rector should 
always be the superintendent of his own Sunday School, 
devoting himself so assiduously to the work that he can 
not only call every boy and girl by name, but impress upon 
each the conviction that he is the scholar’s personal and 
sympathising friend. The next step is for the Sunday 
School teachers to act as the rector’s assistants in propa- 
gating such influences. There should be frequent con- 
ferences—prayerful conferences—between them and him, 
with a perfect understanding as to the work which they 
are all trying to do, and no person should be chosen to fill 
so responsible and confidential a position, who is not quali- 
fied for this kind of effort. 

When our rectors devote more time to the Sunday School, 
and regard the spiritual interests of the young as of 
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higher importance than committee meetings and other 
professional duties, and learn to exercise the kind of care in 
the selection of their Sunday School teachers that the presi- 
dent or faculty of a College display in securing qualified 
instructors for intellectual education, then one great diffi- 
culty in the way of retaining our older scholars will be 
eliminated. 

The analogy of secular education presents also another 
lesson. In every kind of intellectual culture, from the 
Kindergarten to the elective studies of the University, the 
paramount aim, in these days, is to supply a demand, and 
adapt the course of study to the age and characteristics of 
the scholar. Now, it goes without saying, that secular and 
religious teaching differ distinctly from one another; the 
aim of one is the development of the M/imd, the aim of the 
other is the development of Character. But can it be said 
that in our Sunday Schools we follow a boy’s native bent 
and exercise as earnest a care in character culture as these 
other instructors do in intellectual culture? The children 
of this world are, in their generation, wiser than the chil- 
dren of light. We are unable to retain our hold upon 
young men, because we give the same kind of instruc- 
tion to the boy of sixteen that we do to the boy of 
ten. Hence, our boys and girls outgrow our Sunday 
Schools. Our whole method of teaching is to them 
an unreality and an anachronism. It is we, not they, who 
are to blame for the result. And the only way of righting 
the wrong is for us to give up our theories and follow their 
needs. The mind of youth is quite as open to spiritual 
teaching as that of childhood, but it is to teaching of 
a different kind. The time has arrived when the boy is 
beginning to think for himself. He has been grounded 
already in the principles of the Christian Faith, and he now 
needs to be shown the application and bearing of those 
principles upon character and society. He is impatient of 
vague generalities. He is wearied with lessons upon the 
Collects or the Geography of the Holy Land or the History 
of the Bible. He craves something which relates to the 
practical duties and issues of daily life. And this craving 
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is instinctive. Life, with its great responsibilities, is soon 
to be thrust upon these young persons of both sexes. The 
day is at hand when they are to take their place in the 
world as sponsors and guardians of those who are younger; 
as husbands and wives, as business or professional men, 
and as citizens of the land. 

Who is to unfold to the rising generation the life 
lessons that are so necessary regarding such responsibil- 
ities? As matters now stand, the great subject of Chris- 
tian Ethics, with its bearing upon society, is ignored, and 
the young begin life without any adequate knowledge of, 
or preparation for, its issues. Our secular schools touch 
upon Christian Ethics only in the most indirect way, for it 
is a subject that is beyond their sphere. Ethics may be 
taught, as a part of Metaphysics in the advanced course of 
our Colleges, but Christian Ethics is left, by common con- 
sent, to the Church with her religious schools. Yet 
though there is no branch of education which can vie in 
importance with this,it has been ignored almost as com- 
pletely by the Church as by the world. It seems incredible 
that with the vast opportunities she alone possesses for 
developing such knowledge of Christian morals, and thus 
bringing out the great ruling ideas of right living, the 
Church should have been so supine in her efforts and blind 
to her privileges. 

The difficulty, I suppose, has been that this kind of 
instruction is so personal in its character, and so close in 
its applications to the individual conscience, that Christian 
teachers have not known how to impart it. Our Church, 
however, stands in a very advantageous position compared 
with other religious bodies, in coping with this difficulty, 
for the Prayer Book follows human life from the cradle to 
the grave, and she can thus make her own liturgical offices 
a course of study which illustrates Christian Ethics to the 
fullest extent. As our children grow older, therefore, we 
should devote the same careful attention to the other 
offices of the Prayer Book, which is generally given to the 
study of the Catechism. The Baptismal Service, with its 
injunctions to parents and sponsors; the Confirmation Office, 
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with its solemn emphasis of personal Christian responsi- 
bility ; the Marriage Service, with its lessons to husbands 
and wives; the Office of the Visitation of the Sick, with its 
teachings regarding the trials of life, and how to meet. 
them; the Burial Service, with its sober Christian view of 
death as the gateway to a higher existence, for which life 
here is but the preparation; and last, but not least, the 
Offices of the Holy Communion and of Daily Prayer, which 
reveal how the worship of GoD can be made the breath and 
inspiration of daily life;--room enough is there here, in 
such studies as these, to impart the most valuable sugges- 
tions regarding the various relations and duties of life, in 
a manner that the scholars will never forget, when they 
come to have homes and families of their own; and, at the 
same time, to teach these much needed personal lessons in 
an impersonal way that will not be intrusive. Thus show 
our young men and young women how the Church expects 
them to live upto the high standard of Church manhood 
and womanhood, as they enter social life, and they will be 
quick enough to respond to this warm touch of sympathy. 
When the Church thus makes the character of the Sunday 
School teaching interesting to the older scholars, she will 
have no more reason, I think, to complain that shehas lost 
her hold upon them. 

Let us follow this thought one step further. We are 
apt to forget how large a place the social influences, of which 
we have been speaking, occupy in the minds of the young. 
Oftentimes they crowd out all other thoughts. The boys 
and girls who have heretofore been living a self-centred 
existence, have suddenly become conscious of the presence 
of others, and are ushered—mysteriously enough to them 
—into a great, new world, of which they have been ignor- 
ant. In consequence, they become inordinately sensitive 
to public opinion. The new Consciousness is, at once, 
blissful and painful. They know not how to meet or 
deal with it. How often we hear them saying, when pastor 
or parent or teacher warns them to be on their guard 
against the temptations of social life: “ Ah, he does not 
understand.” Iifisafact! The pastor, parent, and teacher 
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do not understand, for the influences which these older 
persons have outgrown come to the young as newness 
of life. We cannot hope to stifle them. There is 
one mistake. We must follow their lead. Inordinately 
sensitive to ridicule, our boys and girls are afraid of being 
called “narrow-minded” and “ puritanical,” and you will 
only antagonise one in that state of mind if you attempt to 
argue with him. To meet the difficulty, we must act on 
the principle that like cures like, and quietly counteract 
worldly social influences with re/igious social influences. A 
rector, and especially a country rector, should put himself 
in touch with the social life of his parish, by showing the 
young people of his charge that he is in sympathy with 
what interests them, and enters heartily into the thought of 
their enjoyments. I know the old, threadbare objections 
to this course. But we must leave theories. This isa 
battle for human souls—a battle with the world for the 
hearts of the young, and‘a faithful pastor may find many 
legitimate ways in which even a parish priest can devise 
innocent amusements, festivals, and gatherings that will 
brighten these young hearts (and older hearts, too, for the 
matter of that). When their confidence is gained, and he 
has them on his side, he can begin to develop a real enthu- 
siastic feeling of Christian Brotherhood among the young, 
bringing to them the realisation that the Church itself is 
the noblest society, formed on the noblest basis of any 
society on the earth; thus the worldly social motive 
which prompts a young man to say “ Yes,” will be opposed 
by a higher social motive, which impels him to say 
“No;” and the high ambition may be fanned in many a 
breast to elevate and ennoble the society in which each one 
moves. 

In our various Temperance Organisations, our S, 
Andrew's Brotherhood, our Girls’ Friendly Society, and the 
like, we are putting forth our first tentative efforts and 
just beginning to learn the true method of work. As 
these develop in age and influence they cannot fail 
to impress upon the rising generation the higher social 
ideas that are connected with the very existence of the 
Church of CHRIST. 
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There is one more characteristic of the life of the young, 
and especially of young men, that remains to be dwelt 
upon, and, perhaps, it is the most difficult of all to deal 
with. The youth of seventeen or eighteen has outgrown 
his boyhood, and now wants to be a man before his time. 
He will have nothing to do with boys, and the men will 
have nothing to do with him. You cannot keep those 
who have reached this age in the Sunday School as con- 
ducted at present. Yet, if you take them into the Men’s 
Bible Class, you will drive the latter away. The difficulty 
lies in this exaggerated sense of independence. The boy 
is defiantly self-assertive. Hedoes not want to be dictated 
to, or controlled. He is resolved to be his own master, and 
regards parents, pastors, teachers, College professors—all, 
in fact, who watch in authority over him, more like enemies 
than friends. 

Now, do not hurl your anathemas at the poor boy, and 
call him names, but stop and think. There must be a rea- 
son for that feeling. Perhaps he is impelled by some 
inward instinct which he himself does not comprehend. 
Indeed, you know beforehand that when a lad reaches a 
certain age, this feeling of independence is bound to come. 
What, then, is its origin and use? Why, it is simply the 
growing wz// power, which will enable the coming man to 
take his place among men and fight the battles of life. 
That feeling of antagonism and self-assertion is the sign of 
character. And if you break it down, you will destroy the 
boy’s manhood. It is not to be broken: it is to be directed. 
It is to be deflected and cultivated into a sense of responsi- 
bility. The only question is, How shall it be controlled, so 
that it will be not antagonism to good, but antagonism to 
evil? Thereply is, Give the boys some kind of Church work 
to do that will try their mettle, and which they can manage 
for themselves with the least possible interference from 
those who are older. Or better, set them to work in help. 
ing other boys of a lower class of life and younger in age. 
Remember, what appeals to them may not appeal to 
you. Their highest may be very far below yours. Never 
mind, Let them make and suffer for their mistakes. In 
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a word, treat ‘hem as your FATHER in Heaven treats you. 
The real crux is to provide some form of Church work 
which they can do well. And this is no easy task; for 
their aspirations outstrip their powers of execution. If 
they undertake any work that is beyond them, they will 
be sure to wreck it by their intemperate zeal or their want 
of wisdom, or their inexperience in management, or their 
lack of staying power. 

Young men are not pre-eminent for any of these quali- 
ties of wisdom, or experience, or powers of application, and 
you must not expect an old head on young shoulders; but 
they do excel in everything that calls for physical strength 
and exertion. Therefore, a sphere of Church work, which 
appeals to the spirit of adventure or demands aggressive- 
ness or physical energy, is the work in which their sympa- 
thies should be enlisted. 

The question may be asked here, What form of work 
is there for them to engage in, that will embody these 
ideas? We respond, the methods will take care of them- 
selves, after we have commenced thinking upon the right 
basis. Practical methods are only the outward evolution 
of an inward thought. The real difficulty lies in our- 
selves. 

Many of us will have to enlarge our ideas considerably 
before we take in the real situation. We may not believe 
ourselves that muscular Christianity is the highest type of 
religion, but it certainly evokes the enthusiasm of our 
young men, and serves its purpose until they develop into 
something higher. // we wish to retain them in the Church, 
we must give them some kind of Church work to do which arouses 
that kind of enthusiasm. For example, let them form their 
clubs of various kinds, in which they shall be able to per- 
form, at one and the same time, athletic work and mission- 
ary work; and where the condition of membership shall 
be the pledge to refrain from intemperance, to keep them- 
selves pure, to swear not at all, and never to be ashamed 
of the name of CHRIST. 

By-and-by, when we ourselves learn the true value of 
physical strength, and regard it not asa quality that is to be 
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merely tolerated, but as a real element of power; when 
the thought of athletic effort comes to be popularly 
associated with Christian life as well as College life, then 
new forms of Church work will be developed which do 
not suggest themselves now. 

Solvitur ambulando, The young men themselves will 
solve the problem in their own way. 

Physical exertion is necessary at their time of life. It 
is the strongest counteracting influence to that kind of 
idleness which is productive of vice. And it is, itself, the 
great antidote to unpurity and intemperance. 

And would not the Church herself be permanently 
enriched if, in extending her borders, she could command 
this kind of effort. 

Let us not only recognise, but make use of, this princi- 
ple in the Church’s warfare. Let us work it for all that it 
is worth. Let us show our young men and make them feel 
that the Church absolutely requires them—needs them as 
much as the country needs them in its political cam- 
paigns; let them realise that they, at their time of life, 
are of consequence in helping “their day to take its stand.” 
And it will not be long before we see the effect upon their 
lives. 

Already a change has taken place. There are signs 
that the rising generation are more instinct with religious 
life than those who have gone before them, and that the 
strenuous efforts to reach the young, put forth in the 
past few years, have not been expended in vain. The 
influences now rife make this a day of golden opportunity 
to those rectors and teachers who are willing to concen- 
trate themselves upon this creative work with enthusiastic 
devotion and earnest conviction. If our first aim as 
Churchmen is to build up Christian character, then that 
method, whatever it be, which is most successful in 
bringing out the Christian manhood or womanhood of our 
young people, must be one which the Church can use and 
consecrate to GOD. 

HENRY Y. SATTERLEE. 
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Whither ? A Theological Question for the Times. By CHARLES 
Aucustus BricGcs, D.D., Davenport Professor of 
Hebrew and the Cognate Languages in the Union 
Theological Seminary. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 1889. 

HEN our House of Bishops, in the General Conven- 

tion of 1886, set forth their four proposed bases for 

the Reunion of Christendom, it was the first plan of the 
sort issued in form, though it was only following the lead 

already given in the first Lambeth Conference, in 1867. 

Of all the various bodies in Christendom, the Anglican 

Communion is the on/y one which, in the desire for Re- 

union, has testified its willingness to give up avy thing to 

recover the lost jewel of visible Unity. It is the only one 
which has formulated azy terms which it is willing to 
accept, short of “ unconditional surrender.” The Lambeth 
initiative of 1867 was put into plain practical shape by our 

Bishops in 1886, and, with very slight modification, 

reaffirmed by the last Lambeth Conference of about one 

hundred and fifty Bishops. No other body of Christians 
has, as yet, done anything of the sort. 

But no wise man would expect any sudden or great 
result from any such initiative. Great religious movements 
are not brought about inaday. Their results cannot be 
fully measured in three years. The essence of Religion 
everywhere is ¢raditional, and from the nature of mankind 
must be so. All changes, therefore, must of necessity be 
slow and gradual, almost imperceptible from day to day, 
and only to become palpable by comparison of facts at 
certain greater or lesser intervals of time. 

Within the three years that have scarcely elapsed since 
the action of our Bishops in 1886, many manifestations of 
its influence have already appeared; greater in number and 
importance than any onecould reasonably have anticipated, 
and therefore all the more encouraging. Each of these 
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has been noticed more or less fully in the pages of this 
REVIEW. We have now to call attention to the work of the 
Rev. Prof. Briggs, just issued, the title of which is at the 
head of this article, and which is intensely significant in 
all its parts. 

As a Presbyterian of great learning and high standing, 
a Professor in the Union Theological Seminary in this city, 
Dr. Briggs occupies a position which gives unusual weight 
and importance to all that he says. The whole book shows 
that it is not a spurt of newly-begotten enthusiasm, but 
the deliberate result of years of hard study, wide-spread 
reading, and conscientious conclusions. This gives only 
the greater weight to it all. 

We warn the reader that this article is to be made up 
mainly of extracts from this striking work of Dr. Briggs. 
And, not being able within our limits to do impartial jus- 
tice to the whole, we shall confine our extracts to two main 
portions of the work: one, the demonstration of the 
degree in which the Presbyterians of our day have drifted 
away from the real doctrine of their own professed stan- 
dards; and the other, much briefer, being the declarations 
of Dr. Briggs in regard to the proposed Reunion of Chris- 
tendom, and the directions in which he is willing to co- 
operate in the movement. 

Before going into the subject, perhaps I may be par- 
doned for recording a personal reminiscence. At the time 
when the reunion of the Old and the New School Pres- 
byterians was under full preliminary discussion, but when 
its success was yet doubtful, a highly-accomplished, 
learned, and charming Presbyterian clergyman, of the 
highest standing, whom I then met frequently, approached 
me one day, asking whether I had taken any notice of the 
proposed reunion. I told him, I had. He then wanted to 
know my opinion of it. I replied that I did not think he 
would be pleased with my opinion. He said that he did 
not mind that: he knew I was a man who did my own 
thinking, and he really wanted to know how it struck me. 

“Very well, then,” said I, “take a chair, and let us talk 
it over. First of all, what proportion of Presbyterians 
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can give a clear and correct account of what it was that 
split you in two, some thirty years ago?” He laughed, 
and replied: “Not one in a hundred.” “Then on what 
ground do you propose to come together now? On an 
explanation and settlement of the old quarrel?” “Oh 
no!” saidhe. “If we tried that, we should soon quarrel 
worse than ever.” “ Well, then, do you come together 
on some new form of statement?” “No,” said he, “to 
try to agree on any mew statement would be worse than 
the other!” “Then, on what possible ground do you 
propose to come together at all?” “Oh,” said he, “only 
on our own old standards—the same that we have had all 
along.” “The very same that you quarrelled about, thirty 
years ago?” “Yes,” said he, laughing; “but we agree on 
both sides to take them only ‘for substance of doctrine.’” 
“Only ‘for substance of doctrine!’ You hypocrites!” 
{He knew, by my manner, that I meant nothing fersonally 
offensive, as I pointed my finger straight at his nose, and 
looked him square in the eyes.] “ You know perfectly well 
that neither of you believes ‘the substance of doctrine’ 
any longer, and fat is the only thing that makes you ready 
to come together at all.” “No, no,” said he, “you are too 
hard on us!” “I am not too hard,” said I. “Thirty years 
ago the stick of Presbyterian timber was of such clear, 
strong, doctrinal grain, that one cause—small, as you well 
know—was enough to split it in two from end to end. 
Now, that same stick of timber is so érash, that you may 
drive the wedges in up to the top, and it will not split an 
inch. It is doctrinal decay that makes you ready to reunite, 
and nothing else.” 

Of course, he would not admit the correctness of this 
view, but branched off into a glowing picture of the good 
effects of reunion. Then they would have so many thou- 
sands of ministers, and parishes, and their united strength 
would make them more powerful for good than they ever 
had been before. They would be a magnificent Church, 
and would go on conquering and to conquer! “ You are 
mistaken, I think,” said I. ‘The Sects are the centrifugal 
forces of Christianity; the dear old Catholic Church is the 
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centripetal force. So long as the Sects have still vitality 
enough to make fresh splits, their original impulse is not 
yet wholly exhausted. But when the fragments thus made 
begin to recombine, it shows that the original impulse is 
exhausted, and they are beginning to come back again to 
the Catholic Church, from which they started. Before you 
can get Old School and New School to reunite, you must 
write a great deal, and preach a great deal, and teach a 
great deal, about the danger, the weakness, the wasteful- 
ness, if not the wickedness, of divisions and schisms: and 
the strength, the duty, the glory, and the beauty of Unity. 
It will be a new lesson for Presbyterians! I hope they will 
learn it! But when they dave learned it, do you think they 
will be content with only the reunion of two fragments of 
one sect? No, sir! They will go further, and fare better! 
You cannot bring a single argument to bear for your 
reunion, which, duly carried out, will not bring a@// Pres- 
byterians back to the Catholic Church. Go on! You are 
bravely doing our work for us, and I hope you will succeed! 
But mark my words! If you do succeed, there will be a 
great outgush of congratulation, oratory, glorification, and 
money: and ten years after, you will—as Presbyterians—be 
weaker than on the day when you came together!” My 
friend, of course, could not look at it in this light, and our 
colloquy ended with my invitation to him to wait ten or 
twenty years, and see. 

Now this book of Dr. Briggs furnishes admirable evi- 
dence on doth points: first, as to doctrinal decay among the 
Presbyterians; and secondly, as to the tendency to return 
to a visible Catholic Unity. For both, Gop be praised! 
And now for our extracts from this remarkable book, on 
each of these two points, in their order. We take the 
liberty of italicising, now and then, for which, we are sure, 
the Author will pardon us. 

The Preface opens as follows: 


This book is a product of more than twenty years of study in the his- 
tory of Puritan Theology, and especially of the Westminster divines, the 
authors of the Westminster Standards. 

In the years 1866-69 the author was in Berlin, engaged partly in the 
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study of exegetical theology and Oriental languages with Dr. Aemilius 
Roediger, and partly in the study of the history of doctrine under the guid- 
ance of Dr. Isaac Dorner. He undertook a special study of the history of 
the doctrine of Justification by Faith and its relation to Sanctification. In 
this study he learned ¢he failures of the Protestant scholastics from the 
Saith of the Reformation. When he came to the study of the Westminster 
Confession he was surprised to find that it had not only retained the pure 
faith of the Reformation, but had advanced upon it in the unfolding of the 
doctrines of Sanctification, Faith, and Repentance. This was a surprise, 
because it had not been noted by any of the British or American divines 
whose works he had studied, and it was entirely in advance of the faith of 
the British and American Churches. 

Since that time his study of the Westminster Standards, in the light 
of the Westminster divines and their Puritan associates and precursors, has 
continued with constantly increasing interest. He has spared no time, 
labor, or expense in searching the original editions and manuscript sources 
of all documents relating to this subject ; spending many months in the 
chief libraries of Great Britain and in the lesser Puritan libraries; and 
diligently searching in old book-stores for every book, tract, and manuscript 
that could be found and purchased. During the past fourteen years the 
kind friend, to whom this book is dedicated, has furnished all the funds that 
were necessary for making these purchases. This entire collection was 
given by Mr. McAlpin to the library of the Union Theological Seminary, 
which now contains the best Westminster Library in the world. 

These studies of the Westminster divines disclosed the fact that modern 
Presbyterianism had departed from the Westminster Standards, all along 
the line. It is not strange that this departure has been unconscious, for the 
Westminster divines have been entirely neglected by the dogmaticians of 
ourcentury. Zhey have nol been read. One looks in vain for their names 
in the works of Presbyterian divines. Instead of them the scholastic divines 
of the seventeenth century, of the continent of Europe, have been used as 
authorities ; and consequently the dogmaticians have taught in their systems 
the scholastic theology of the continent of Europe, and have interpreted 
the Westminster Standards to correspond with it. 

The author has been troubled for some years with these facts. He has 
occasionally referred to them incidentally in connection with various 
theological discussions in which he has been engaged; but he has hesitated 
to disclose all the facts for fear of exciting theological controversy and of 
doing more injury than good to the Kingdom of CHRIsT. He has waited for 
an external call to publish them. This call came in May last, through the 
action of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America with regard to the revision of the Confession of Faith. 
Accordingly he turned aside from other literary work to fulfil this duty. 

The question of revision of the Westminster Standards has become ¢he 
burning question of the Presbyterian world by simultaneous action of the 
General Assemblies of the American and Scottish Churches. Before the 
ministers can act intelligently it is necessary that they should know the facts 
that are presented to the readers of this volume. 
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And again, later in the same Preface, he says: 


The book is polemical. is necessary to overcome that false orthodoxy 
which has obtruded itself in the place of the Westminster orthodoxy. 1 
regret, on many accounts, that it has been necessary for me to attack so 
often the elder and younger Hodge, divines for whom I have great respect 
and admiration. Their names will always rank among the highest on the 
roll of American theologians. It has also been necessary to expose the 
errors of my younger associates in the editorship of the Presbyterian Review, 
and other divines, my friends and colleagues. The reader will see that this 
polemic has nothing in it of a personal or partisan character ; it could not 
be avoided in the line of discussion that has been undertaken ; for it is the 
theology of the elder and younger Hodge that has in fact usurped the place 
of the Westminster theology in the minds of a large proportion of the 
ministry of the Presbyterian Churches, and now stands in the way of pro- 
gress in theology and of true Christian orthodoxy ; and there is no other 
way of advancing in truth except by removing the errors that obstruct our 
path. 


Again, in the first chapter, we find: 


Those who are anxiously contending for the Old Theology, and are 
opposing any modification of its types, do not discern the signs of the times. 
What they mean by the Old Theology is in the most cases ‘heir own old 
theology, the theology ‘hey have been taught in their youth, which they 
have never really mastered, but which they have adhered to as a matter of 
tradition and duty. They have no conception how greatly the Church has 
advanced in the past, and how greatly they themselves differ from the 
standards of the Church to which they profess strict adherence. 


And yet again: 


The most elaborate and definite of all the Creeds of Protestantism are 
the Westminster Symbols. The churches that adhere to these are the 
strictest in their adherence to the traditional orthodoxy. But it is clear 
to any one who has studied the genesis of the Westminster Standards and 
the doctrinal history of Great Britain and America, that the Presbyterian 
and Congregational Churches have drifted in many important respects 
Jrom the Westminster orthodoxy. 

This drift has been gradual and imperceptible under the leadership of 
able divines who did not take the trouble to study the Westminster divines, 
the authors of the Standards, but who relied on their 2 priori logic for the 
correct interpretation of the Standards as well as the Scriptures, and 
accordingly they interpreted both the Scriptures and the Standards to 
correspond with that system of scholastic Calvinism which had become to 
them the rule of faith. J was an evil day for Presbyterianism when the 
Puritan and Presbyterian Fathers were laid aside, and the scholastic divines 
of Switzerland and Holland were introduced into our universities and 
colleges as the text-books of theology, and the tests of Orthodoxy. Zhe 
Westminster Symbols were buried under a mass of foreign dogma. Francis 
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Turretine became the rule of faith, and the Westminster Confession was 
interpreted to correspond with his scholastic elaborations and refinements. 


Once more: 


The Puritan Reformation, called the Second Reformation, * as the last 
great confessional movement of Protestantism. It was a fresh outburst of 
Divine life in the churches of Great Britain. But, alas, Puritans soon 
became puritanical, and the broad, catholic, progressive theology of the 
Westminster Standards was straitened and narrowed by the unworthy 
descendants of such heroic sires. They no longer studied the Westminster 
divines, but sought consolation in the muddy pools of Dutch and Swiss 
scholasticism. Under the guidance of these alien masters “hey abandoned 
the distinctive principles of Puritanism, they fell back from the lofty ethical 
ideas of the Westminster Symbols, ‘hey introduced low views of the Church 
and the Sacraments, they strained and stiffened the hard doctrines of 
Calvinism, and finally marred the essential principles of the Reformation. 

We do not claim that all of the work of the later dogmatists in Great 
Britain and America is bad. In this mass of dogma, some of it e2tra-con- 
fessional, some of it 7z/va-confessional, and some of it contra-confessional, 
there is a mixture of truth and error. Doubtless there has been real pro- 
gress in some directions, but ¢here 1s an immense mass of crude speculation 
and of false reasoning. ‘A thorough critical sifting is necessary. Advanc- 
ing orthodoxy will reaffirm the authority of the Protestant symbols, strip 
off the mass of heterogeneous dogma heaped upon them by dogmaticians, 
deprive this stuff of its spurious claims of orthodoxy, and deal with it as it 
deserves in truth and righteousness. 

So much for general statements, which are surely strong 
enough to set people thinking. Let us now come down 
to details, and see how much they really mean, remember- 
ing that Dr. Briggs has made himself fully master of the 
whole history of Presbyterianism, and speaks “by the 
book” every time. He tells us that, on its organisation in 
1788, the American Synod “ abandoned the jure divino Pres- 
byterianism of the Westminster Standards, and adopted a 
substantial, prudential Presbyterianism in its stead.” This 
was a tremendous change. And again he says, giving a 
history of their revision of their Standards: 

The American Presbyterian Synod in 1788 made a thorough revision of 
the Standards preparatory to constituting the General Assembly. They 
adopted the Constitution consisting of the Confession of Faith, the Larger 
and Shorter Catechisms, the Directory for Worship, and the Form of 
Government and Discipline. Their revision of the Westminster Standards 
was so thorough-going that tt was revolutionary. 

(1) They made a new Form of Government and Discipline which they 
substituted for the Westminster Form of Government. This was revised 
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again in 1805 in several chapters, and it has been revised several times in 
more recent years. The Southern Presbyterian Church, a few years ago, 
adopted a new ‘Book of Church Order,’ and the Northern Presbyterian 
Church, in 1884-8-, made a new Book of Discipline. These revisions have 
been so radical as to change the doctrine of the officers of the Church and 
the structure of all ecclesiastical bodies from the Presbytery to the General 
Assembly. 

(2) The Synod of 1788 made a new Directory for Worship, casting the 
venerable Westminster Directory aside, not merely in its forms and language, 
but also in some of its most important principles and rules of worship. 
This Directory was revised again in 1821 ; and again in 1886, by the insertion 
of a new chapter, ‘Of the Worship of God by Offerings.’ 

(3) The Confession of Faith was revised in 1788 in the three chapters : 
xx. 4; xxiii. 3; xxxi. 1, and a new doctrine of the relation of Church and 
State was substituted for the Westminster doctrine. In 1887 the Northern 
Presbyterian Church revised chapter xxiv. 4, in order to get rid of the pro- 
hibition of marriage with a deceased wife’s sister. The Southern Presbyte- 
rian Church made the same revision. Thus the Confession of Faith has 
been revised in four different chapters by the American Presbyterian 
Church. 

(4) The Larger Catechism was revised in 1788 by striking out from 
Question 109 ‘/olerating a false religion.’ The Shorter Catechism, the 
least important of the Westminster symbols, is the only one that has escaped 
revision. 

(5) It is also noteworthy that the Synod of 1788 removed the whole body 
of proof-texts from the Standards and published the Constitution without 
any proof-texts. We have seen that the Westminster Assembly not only 
had strong committees at work upon them, but also debated them in open 
Assembly. The proof-texts for the Confession consumed three months, and 
those in the Catechisms more than four months. The General Assembly in 
1792 appointed a committee to prepare proof-texts for the Standards. This 
committee made a report of a specimen in 1794. They were directed to 
compare their work ‘with the proofs annexed to the Westminster Confession, 
Catechisms and Directory ; to revise the whole, prepare it for the press, to 
agree with the printer for its publication, and to superintend the printing 
and sending of the same.’ 

This careless way of adopting proof-texts, by giving a committee full 
power, is very striking when compared with the great pains taken in this 
regard by the Westminster Assembly. It is true these proof-texts are no 
part of the Constitution of the American Presbyterian Church ; but they are 
printed by the authority of the General Assembly with the Constitution, and 
so the public are deceived as to their authority. 

It is clear from this history that the American Presbyterian Church has 
been radical in its revisions of the Westminster Standards. The 177 
ministers who constituted the Synod that adopted the Constitution, after 
such revolutionary proceedings, were not noted for their wisdom or ability. 
They were pious, excellent, practical men, but there was not one really 
eminent divine among them, There was not one who could rank as a first- 
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rate authority in Biblical, historical, dogmatic, or even practical theology, 
They entirely set aside more than half of the work of the Westminster 
divines. There is no reason to doubt that they would have made a new 
Confession of Faith and new Catechisms if they had deemed it wise so 
to do. 


Dr. Briggs comments sharply on the idea that the 
doctrinal work done at Westminster is to be regarded as 
“more sacred” than their decisions as to worship and 
government: 


It is a strange idea that has sprung up in recent times with the growth 
of American scholastic dogmatics, that the Confession of Faith and Cate- 
chisms are more sacred than the Directory for Worship and the Form of 
Government. This conceit would have seemed very remarkable to the old 
Puritans and the Westminster divines, who made a life-and-death struggle 
for a Church government and a mode of worship that were founded, as they 
supposed, on the Divine right of the Sacred Scriptures. They sustained all 
these documents alike by proof-texts from the Word of God. But some of 
their children, who have forsaken them in this as well as in other things, 
now wish to exalt their work in the doctrinal department above the possi- 
bility of revision. It is very remarkable that the Westminster divines should 
be so fallible in Church government and worship and at the same time so 
infallible in their dogmatic theology. A deeper study of the Divine Word 
has corrected their opinions in the former, as all admit ; has it left their 
views on the latter entirely unchanged? No one would have repudiated 
such inconsistency more than the Westminster divines themselves. 


As to Holy Scripture, Dr. Briggs uses very remarkable 
language. Touching alleged errors in Holy Scripture, he 
Says: 

As I have said elsewhere, it seems to me that it is vain to deny that there 
are errors and inconsistencies in the best texts of our Bible. There are 
chronological, geographical, and other circumstantial inconsistencies and 
errors which we should not hesitate to acknowledge. But such errors of 
inadvertence in minor details where the author’s position and character are 
well known do not destroy his credibility as a witness in any literature or 
in any court of justice. It is not to be presumed that Divine inspiration 
lifted the author above his age any more than was necessary to convey the 
Divine revelation and the Divine instruction with infallible certainty to man- 
kind. The question of credibility is to be distinguished from infallibility. 
The form is credible, the substance alone is infallible. [Briggs’ Biblical 
Study, p. 240. ] 


He then pungently continues: 


But whatever interpretation we may give to these errors, however much 
we may reduce them in number, the awkward fact stares us in the face, that 
these Princeton divines risk the inspiration and authority of the Bible upon 
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Such a position is a serious and hazardous departure 
from Protestant orthodoxy. It imperils the faith of all Christians who have 
been taught this doctrine. They cannot escape the evidence of errors in the 
Scriptures. This evidence will be thrust upon them whether they will or 
not. They must either shut their eyes or give up their doctrine of inspiration. 
If they have uo beter doctrine to put in its place their faith inthe Bible will 


be destroyed. What an awful doctrine to teach in our days when Biblical 
What a peril to precious souls there is in the terse, 


a single proved error. 


criticism has the field ! 
pointed sentence, ‘A proved error in Scripture contradicts not only our 


doctrine but the Scripture claims, and therefore its inspiration in making 
those claims!’ No more dangerous doctrine has ever come from the pen of 
men. It has cost the Church the loss of thousands. It will cost us ten 
thousand and hundreds of thousands unless the true Westminster doctrine ts 
speedily put in its place. This false doctrine circulates in a tract bearing the 
imprint of the Presbyterian Board of Publication, among our ministers and 
people, poisoning their souls and misleading them into dangerous error. 
This is one of the reasons of the outcry against Biblical criticism. Biblical criti- 
cism certainly destroys ‘ our doctrine,’ but it does not destroy the ‘ Scripture 
claims.’ Biblical criticism enters into irrepressible conflict with this modern 
doctrine, but it rescues the Westminster and Reformation doctrine of the 
Scripture, and saves the faith of the Church in the Word of Gop. 


Again, after a strong quotation from Dr. Archibald 
Alexander, he thus vigorously comments: 


In this passage Dr. Alexander throws himself against the Gallican 
Confession, as he acknowledges, but he probably did not realise that he was 
going against the unanimous testimony of the Reformed Confessions, the 
Westminster Standards, and the entire body of continental Protestants and 
British Puritans; and he certainly did not apprehend the peril of his 
departure from the fundamental principle of the Reformation. 

Dr. Alexander not only departed from the principle of the Reformation, 
but actually went over into the camp of the Roman Catholics and followed 
the guidance of a Jesuit in his doctrine of the Canon of Scripture. 


And Dr. Briggs closes this part of the subject with 


these strong words: 

These are errors that should not be winked at, for they are contra-con- 
fessional ; they undermine the foundation upon which the Confession is 
constructed. They destroy the Reformation doctrine of the authority of 
the Scriptures. They change the base of Protestantism. 


Let us now pass on to other points. Dr. Briggs says: 


We shall divide the Westminster Confession into three parts, using it 
as a provisional test of Orthodoxy, and a measure to determine the departures 
in different directions from the Reformed Faith. Each part has eleven 
chapters. The Traditional Orthodoxy has been chiefly engaged in the 
elaboration of the first eleven chapters. Here is the field of excessive defi- 
nition, unbounded speculation and contest. We have already considered 
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the first chapter and its doctrine of the Holy Scripture, and have seen that 
dogmatic divines have gone so far in this doctrine as to change the base 


of the Reformation. We shall now consider the remaining ten chapters. 


These chapters treat : 
II. Of Gop, and of the Holy Trinity. 
III. Of Gop’s Eternal Decree. 

IV. Of Creation. 

V. Of Providence. 

VI. Of the Fall of Man, of Sin, and of the Punishment thereof. 
VII. Of Gop’s Covenant with Man. 
VIII. Of CHRIST the Mediator. 

IX. Of Free Will. 

X. Of Effectual Calling. 

XI. Of Justification. 

It is noteworthy that the Systematic Theology of Dr. Charles Hodge 
devotes 1,592 pages of its three volumes to a discussion of the matters con- 
tained in the first eleven chapters of the Confession, leaving 668 pages for 
the remaining twenty-two chapters. Dr. Shedd, in his Dogmatic Theology, 
gives 1,098 pages to the doctrines of these eleven chapters, and only 202 
pages to the doctrines of the remaining two-thirds of the Confession. Other 
works on Dogmatic Theology show similar methods and results. Here is 
the field of excessive theological speculation, where the private opinions of 
Christian scholars have so elaborated the statements of the Westminster 
Symbols that they have put them in zmproper proportions and in a false 
light, in the minds of large numbers of the ministry. We shall also find 
not a few examples in which these divines fail to rise to the heights of the 
Westminster Theology. 

As to the love of Gop toward us, and His forgive- 


ness of sin, Dr. Briggs quotes from Dr. A. A. Hodge, and 


adds: 

This Dr. Hodge gives forth as Presbyterian doctrine. This is Dr. 
Hodge’s private opinion, in which he is sustained by some dogmaticians, 
but it is not Presbyterian doctrine ; for Presbyterian doctrine is defined by 
the Westminster Standards. The Confession states that Gop is ‘ most free.’ 
How can He be most free if He be the slave of His justice? The West- 
minster Confession does not give the precedence to the Divine justice 
among the attributes of Gop. It does not neglect the Divine mercy. ... . 
Dr. Hodge says that Gop ‘cannot forgive sin in any case.’ But these 
Scriptures and others teach that it is of Gop’s very nature to forgive sin. The 
younger Hodge here follows the elder Hodge, who, in his great work on 
Systematic Theology, finds little place for ‘the forgiveness of sin.’ 

The doctrine of the forgiveness of sin is written all over the Scriptures, 
It is one of the earliest articles of the Apostles’ Creed. It is retained in 
the Westminster Confession. But it has been banished by these modern 
divines and other dogmaticians from their system. 


On the dreadfully tough point of “the Divine Decree,” 
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Dr. Briggs boldly maintains that the Westminster divines 
“went too far in their polemics,” and claims that “the 
present movement for revision a¢ this point has many argu- 
ments in its favor.” But it is more fair to quote more 
fully on a point of such importance : 


The most difficult doctrine in the Westminster Standards is the doctrine 
of the ‘Divine decree.’ [Chap. iii.] There can be no doubt that the 
Westminster divines were Calvinists, that they held in the main to the 
Canons of Dort, and that they excluded Arminians and semi-Arminians 
from Orthodoxy. The definitions of the Westminster Standards were made 
with this end in view. They are sharp, hard, polemical, and exclusive : 
and, at the same time, apologetic, defensive, and guarding themselves from 
objections at every point. I do not know where any such careful and 
admirable definitions can be found. At the same time it is my opinion that 
in this respect the Westminster divines went too far in their polemics. 
They sharpened their definitions into swords and spears that are as dan- 
gerous in the hands of unskilled Calvinists as they are to the Arminian 
foes. Itis not surprising that these definitions have ever been regarded as 
hard and offensive, and that they have kept multitudes from uniting with 
the Presbyterian Church. 

The present movement for revision at this point has many arguments in 
its favor. Dr. Howard Crosby undoubtedly expresses the views of many 
Presbyterian ministers and laymen when he says : 

‘Surely from these Scriptures we can safely say that any scheme of 
theology that makes Gop partial, resolving to furnish his grace only to 
some of those whom he invites, and wilfully excluding others from all 
participation in it, 1s am unscriplural scheme, whatever may be its philo- 
sophical merits.’ [Responsibility before the Gospel, p. 4.] 

The antithesis to Dr. Crosby we find in Dr. A. A. Hodge’s exposition 
of the Confession : 

‘That as Gop has sovereignly destinated certain persons, called the 
elect, through grace to salvation, so He has sovereignly decreed to withhold 
His grace from the rest ; and that this withholding rests upon the unsearch- 
able counsel of His own will, and is for the glory of His sovereign power.’ 
(Commentary on the Confession of Faith, pp. 107, 108.] 


Dr. Briggs defends the Westminster definitions against 
the representation of Dr. Hodge, and yet adds: 


But it would have been better for us if the Westminster divines had 
stopped with sections 1, 5, 6, 8, and that sections 2, 3, 4, 7 had never been 
framed. I personally do not object to them, because they are all wrapped 
up in the first section ; they are all qualified by its statements, and are not 
to be interpreted as if they stood apart. At the same time the history of 
Presbyterianism shows that they have ever been perverted by ultra-Calvin- 
ists as well as by Arminians, and that they have been stumdling-blocks in 
“he way of the ignorant. 
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His own view, Dr. Briggs gives us very forcibly and 
clearly, but it is not a view which has ordinarily prevailed 
in Calvinistic quarters. We rejoice in the change for the 
better: 


The ground of the Divine election is ‘His mere free grace and love,’ and 
it is ‘all to the praise of His glorious grace.’ An election of love, an elec- 
tion of Divine grace, is not an election at which any man should stumble. 
For what more comprehensive plan of redemption could be devised than a 
redemption that is born of the love of Gop and is carried on in all its pro- 
cesses by Divine grace? For who can limit the love of Gop or measure 
His infinite grace? 

Salvation by the Divine grace alone is the fundamental principle of the 
Reformed Churches. Those dogmaticians who have substituted the ‘good 
pleasure of His will,’ meaning thereby ‘absolute sovereignty,’ have changed 
the base of the Reformed doctrine, and have gone very far in the direction 
of committing the well-nigh unpardonable sin of limiting the grace of 
God. It is not a Calvinistic doctrine that the great mass of mankind will 
be reprobated, passed by, and lost in hell forever. Calvinism, rather, by its 
emphasis of the wonderful richness, fulness, and freeness of the Divine 
grace, raised our expectations to the point that comparatively few will be 
fost. Itis certain that the love of Gop infinitely surpasses the love of all 
mankind ; and that love so displayed itself in the unspeakable gift of His 
only begotten Son for the redemption of the world, that the world as a 
world will be saved, and those ultimately lost will be fewer than anyone of us 
can suppose. 


Dr. Briggs is conscious that this has not been the ordi- 
nary view held by Presbyterians, and he thus places the 
responsibility for the vast difference: 


Presbyterianism is not responsible for the abuse of the doctrine of elec- 
tion and reprobation. The burden of that sin rests on the dogmaticians 
more than upon the Confession. Their limitation of the Divine grace toa 
few is not sustained by the Confession or by the Scriptures. It is rather 
an inheritance from the medizval scholasticism, and is based upon the 
apocalypse of Ezra. 


As to the Creation of the Universe, Dr. Briggs is 
kindly disposed towards the achievements of modern 
science. He says: 


Modern science has made a great change in the attitude of the Church 
to these questions. There is no longer agreement as to the six days of 
creation, and there are many who deny separate creations out of nothing. 
The doctrine of development has the field, and not a few Presbyterian 
ministers have committed themselves to it. There are few who believe that 
the world was created in six days of twenty-four hours. The vast majority of 
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our ministers—yes, we may say all scholars —recognise that the creation of 
the heavens and the earth took long periods of time. 

There is great difference of opinion among Biblical scholars whether 
the six days of the first chapter of Genesis can mean any more than six 
days of twenty-four hours. But even if these six days are six periods of 
time, the first day’s work begins with the creation of light, and seems to 
presuppose the primitive chaos which must then have been produced before 
the six days’ work began. Some put the vast periods of astronomy and 
geology in this introductory time. But the Confession leaves no room for 
this opinion, inasmuch as it states that the entire work of creation took 
place in the six days. 

The doctrine of development does not recognise creation out of nothing, 
except so far as the primitive germs are concerned, prior to all forms of life 
and matter mentioned in the Biblical narrative. It is now conceded by 
many Biblical scholars that the Old Testament does not teach the doctrine 
of creation out of nothing, and that the Westminster divines misinterpreted 
the first chapter of Genesis when they found that doctrine there. 

Science is not certain in its history of the development of the animal 
and vegetable kingdoms. It is not easy to reconcile the present scientific 
theories with the poem of the creation in its order of the creation. It is not 
clear whether development is unbroken from the beginning, whether there 
were many stages or crises, or whether there was need of creative energy at 
several different stages in the development. 

It is impossible at present to hold Presbyterian ministers and professors 
to the exact statements of this Westminster definition. 

The Southern Presbyterian Church has recently committed folly in 
excluding one of its ablest divines from his professorship in a theological 
seminary for teaching the doctrine of the development of Adam’s body out 
of organic matter, instead of the usual theory of its immediate Divine 
organisation out of inorganic matter, clay or dust. 

There is no consensus in the Church at present in the doctrine of crea- 
tion. The most that we could agree upon would be that Gop created all 
things, and that ultimately there was creation out of nothing. 


On the subject of szz, Dr. Briggs tells us that— 


The Westminster divines did not sufficiently appreciate the ethical 
development of mankind. They so emphasised sin as against Gop, and in its 
infinite guilt as against the Creator, and the original act of Adam's sin in all 
its dreadful consequences, that they left little room for the doctrine of the 
development of sin in the individual and the race. It is just here that 
modern psychology and ethics have enlarged our field of study, and so 
brought to light many statements of Scripture that the Westminster divines 
overlooked and neglected. 


And he thus concludes his treatment of this branch of 
his subject: 


The mass of sin and the race of sinners are so prominent to the dog- 
maticians, that they have little or no sense for the variations of sin and guilt, 
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and the wonderful diversity of character and acts of sinners. It is not so 
easy as it used to be to think that for any act of sin, however small its 
importance, relatively speaking, the sinner must suffer in hell-fire forever, 
unless redeemed by the grace of Gop. It isa hard doctrine to teach that 
all mankind are doomed to everlasting damnation for the original sin in 
which we share with our first parents, no matter what the theory of that 
participation may be. 

The Scriptures distinguish between sins that are pardonable and those that 
cannot be forgiven, between those that may be covered over by sacrifice and 
those that cannot be covered over by sacrifice, but may be forgiven by the 
grace of Gop without sacrifice. And our SAvrIouR teaches that there is one 
only unpardonable sin ; that the sin against the Holy Spirit is the only one 
that cannot be forgiven, either in this life or the next. The Westminster 
Standards /eave this field of the doctrine of sin entirely unworked. Modern 
German theology has made great progress in this direction, but this progress 
has not been shared in by British and American dogmaticians. 


As to human inability, Dr. A. A. Hodge is quoted as 
saying that “the inability of man to accept CHRIST and 
fulfil the law of Gop is (1) absolute, (2) moral, (3) natural.” 
Dr. Henry B. Smith is then quoted as saying: 

Scriptures always conjoin the two truths of natural ability and moral 
inability, and they should be conjoined in all preaching. . . . All the 
inability he is under is a sinful inability. This is an unwillingness, which is 
not merely an act of the will, or a lack of action, but is also a state of the 
will, constituting a real and sufficient obstacle to his actually doing right. 
He has the ability in will as the power of choice, to accept or reject the 
grace offered to him, to obey or disobey the calls—has the efficiency though 
not the sufficiency. [System of Christian Theology, pp. 335-36. ] 


Dr. Briggs adds: “These careful distinctions of Dr. 
Smith, although not made in the Westminster Standards, 
are not against the Standards. But there are not a few 
Presbyterians who, with Dr. Howard Crosby, are in direct 
antithests to the Standards on this question:” 


The Confession teaches that no man has ability of will to any spiritual 
good, except the elect to whom it is given byGop. Dr. Crosby teaches that 
all men have full ability, and that Gop has given no more ability to one than 
to another. The Confession teaches that Gop effectually calls by His Word 
and Spirit those whom He has predestinated unto life, and those only: but 
Dr. Crosby teaches that the Father has given His Word and Spirit to draw 
all men. 

Touching the work of CHRIST our Mediator, Dr. Briggs 
acknowledges the undue stress laid upon the Atonement, 
while practically leaving the Incarnation out of sight: 


Accordingly the work of redemption has been chiefly confined, in 
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modern theology, to the work wrought upon the cross ; to the neglect of the 
doctrines of the Incarnation, the Holy Life, the Descent into Hades, the Resur- 
rection, the Enthronement, the Reign of Curist, and the Second Advent ; 
all of which are essential to the work of redemption. 

Another recent writer has called attention to the serious neglect in 
modern doctrine of the Incarnation and its redemptive significance, and has 
urged reacting toward the early theology of the Greek Church as a true step 
in progress. [A. V. G. Allen’s 7he Continuity of Christian Thought, Bos- 
ton, 1884.] It was one of the chief merits of the late Henry B. Smith, that 
he overcame this defect and made ‘ Incarnation in order to redemption’ one 
of the most characteristic features of his system of doctrine. 


Dr. Briggs quotes the following astounding language 
from Dr. Howard Crosby, touching the Kenosis, on CHRIST'S 
emptying Himself of His glory, during His earthly 
humiliation: 


The Divine nature, as regards its efficiency, was dormant in CHRIST 
during His humiliation. Its essence was there, for it is impossible for Deity 
to become extinct, but its efficiency was in some mysterious way paralysed 
in the person of Jesus. [7rue Humanity of CHRIST, p. 26.] 

There is not and ought not to be a vestige of Deity in His (CHRIST’sS) 
conscious life till after the Resurrection. [/. ¢, p. 44.] 

No action of our SAviouR’s earthly life from Bethlehem to Calvary, 
exhibits divinity. [7 ¢., p. 23.] 

A present, active Godhood would have destroyed the babe and made a 
monstrosity. [/.¢., p. 37.] 


After quoting from the Westminster Standards, Dr. 
Briggs adds: 


These statements teach that CoRistemptied Himself of His g/ory in His 
state of humiliation. Dr. Crosby declares that CHRIST emptied Himself of His 
Divinity. The Standards teach that the Divine nature was active, sustaining 
the human nature of CHRIST and giving worth and efficacy to His sufferings 
and obedience. Dr. Crosby teaches that the Divine nature was inactive and 
inefficient and as to its efficacy paralysed. 


And he carries out the same train of thought still 
further, when he says: 


In the doctrine of the Atonement too much stress has been laid upon the 
theories of substitution and satisfaction in connection with the death of 
CuRIsT on the cross, using the symbolism of the slaying of the sacrificial vic- 
tim, and the peculiar idea of the guilt of trespass-offering of the Old Testa- 
ment. The significance of the other more important ceremonies in connec- 
tion with the Old Testament sacrifices and the meaning of the more ancient 
and more frequent sacrifices, have been overlooked. The symbolism of the 
Old Testament sacrifices is much richer than the dogmatic divines have yet 
realised. The whole burnt-offering has as its antitype the ascension of the 
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Holy Jesus into the heavens to offer His whole body and person a voluntary 
offering acceptable to Gon, the pledge and surety of the acceptance of the 
worship of His people. The peace-offering has as its antitype, the provision 
that the enthroned Mxss1AuH has made for the nourishment of His people in 
communion with Him. The special peace-offerings, such as the Convenant 
Sacrifice and the Passover, lead on to the Lorn’s Supper, with its provision 
of the flesh and blood of the MEssIAH as the source of life and growth to His 
people. The sin-offering, with its application of blood to the Divine Altars 
to purge them from the filth of sin, has asits counterpart the ascent of our 
SAVIOUR to Heaven to become the blood-stained throne of grace. The signi- 
ficance of these offerings is not so much in the death of the victim as in the 
use of the flesh and blood of the victim after it had been slain. And so 
modern theology, by limiting itself to the death of the cross, has not appre- 
hended the most important points in the sacrificial system of the Old Testa- 
ment and in the work of our SAvioUR Himself. We do not worship a dead 
CHRIST ; we are not redeemed by a buried Redeemer. The Lamb of Gop 
who taketh away all sin, is a Lamb that was slain, but has ever since lived 
and willlive forever. To the living and enthroned Saviour we look for 
salvation. 

Accordingly the dogmaticians have neglected CHRIST’s state of exalta- 
tion. One of my colleagues tells me that in his youth he never heard a 
discourse on the Resurrection of Jesus CHRIST. How small a proportion of 
the teaching and preaching is upon the reigning CHRIST and the Curist of 
the Second Advent! The proportion of the Scriptures has been neglected. 
The proportion of the Westminster Standards has been abandoned. 


As to “effectual calling,” Dr. Briggs says: “I do not 
propose to consider all the variations from this chapter 
that now exist in the Church ; I shall limit myself to a few.” 
He thus opens the question : 


In the times of the Westminster Assembly, little was known of the 
heathen world. The divines did not stumble over thedoctrine of the lost con- 
dition of the heathen. A few broad-minded men, such as Zwingli, indulged in 
a larger hope, and thought that the grace of Gop might save Socrates and 
Plato ; but these were exceptions, and this view was looked upon with sus- 
picion. It is only by the vast extension of commerce in modern times, and 
the opening of the world to the knowledge of the Church, that Christian 
people have been impressed with the thought that the vast majority of man- 
kind now living are given up to everlasting punishment by the Old The- 
ology ; and accordingly, recoiling from ¢his pit of horror, the Church in 
general and most recent theologians have sought in some way to save some 
of the heathen. 


After examining various modern dodges, he candidly 
and coolly closes the subject thus: 


There is no salvation for those who have not believed in Jesus CHRIST 
and been justified by faith, according to the Westminster Standards. Those 
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who fall back upon the freedom and fulness of the grace of Gop for the 
salvation of some heathen may be correct, but they go against the express 
doctrines of the Standards and assert what the Confession regards as very 
‘ pernicious and detestable error.’ 


In discussing the famous question of the “Damnation 
of Infants” we are favored with an extract from Samuel 
Rutherford, one of the Scotch Commissioners at West- 
minster, which one cannot read without a shiver of horror, 
thanking the Gop of Love for such a world-wide change of 
popular theology of every sort, as renders the sober use of 
such language now, simply impossible! Rutherford says: 


Suppose wee saw with our eyes, for twenty or thirty yeers together, a 
great furnace of fire, of the quantity of the whole earth, & saw there Ca n, 
Judas, Ahitophel, Saul, and all the damned as lumps of red fire, and they 
boyling and louping for pain in a dungeon of everlasting brimstone, and the 
black and terrible devils with long & sharped-tooth'd whips of Scorpions, . 
lashing out scourges on them ; and if wee saw there our Neighbors, Brethren, 
Sisters, yea our dear Children, Wives, Fathers, and Mothers, swimming and 
sinking in that black Lake, and heard the yelling, shouting, crying of our 
young ones and fathers, blaspheming the spotlesse Justice of Gop; if wee saw 
this while wee are living here on Earth, wee should not dare to offend the 
Majesty of Gop, but should hear, come to CHRIST, and beleeve and bee saved. 
But the truth is, 7f wee believe not Moses and the Prophets, neither should 
wee beleeve for this. [77yal and Triumph of Faith, London, 1645, p. 36.] 


After a discussion running through several pages, Dr. 
Briggs says, very candidly: 

It is very strange in recent times to see Protestant divines going against 
this essential doctrine of the Confession in their efforts to escape the doc- 
trine of the Damnation of Infants. This movement seems to have been 
begun by Dr. Archibald Alexander. In his youth he was greatly influenced 
by the Baptists in Virginia; and when President of Hampden and Sidney 
Co.lege, in 1797-99, he was greatly troubled abuut Infant Baptism, and for a 
while discontinued its use. These influences led him to abandon the Calvin- 
istic doctrine of the damnation of non-elect infants. 

In a letter to Bishop Meade, he says : 

‘As infants, according to the creed of all reformed churches, are 
infected with original sin, they cannot, without regeneration, be qualified 
for the happiness of Heaven. Children dying in infancy, must therefore be 
regenerated without the instrumentality of the Word; and as the Holy 
Scriptures have not informed us that any of the human family departing in 
infancy will be lost, we are permitted to hope that all such will be saved.’ 
[Life of Dr. A ch. Alexander, p. 584, New York, 1854.] 

Dr. Alexander here teaches a new doctrine, namely, that all will be 
saved except those of whom the Holy Scriptures have informed us that they 
will be lost. Nothing is said about the faith of infants. He thinks that all 
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such will be regenerated, and saved by regeneration. The Standards teach 
that only the elect will be saved, and that faith in Jesus CuRIsT is the only 
way to salvation; but Dr. Alexander ignores faith and justification for 
infants, and makes regeneration the means of salvation for all those of whom 
Scripture does not tell us that they are lost. I do not see how we can confine 
this enlarged hope of regeneration to infants or even heathen, on the ground 
taken by Dr. Alexander. 


And he joins Dr. Charles Hodge and Dr. A. A. Hodge, 
in the same class: 


This new doctrine of the universal salvation of infants is still further 
advanced by Dr. Charles Hodge, who teaches that : 

‘Faith is the condition of justification. That is, so far as adults are 
concerned, Gop does not impute the righteousness of CHRIST to the sinner, 
until and unless, he (through grace) receives and rests on CHRIST alone for 
his salvation.’ [III, p. 118.] 

Thus by the clause ‘so far as adults are concerned,’ Dr. Hodge exempts 
infants from the exercise of faith. 

This new doctrine reaches its culmination in the teaching of Dr. A. A. 
Hodge, who takes the position that: ‘In the justification, therefore, of that 
majority of the elect which die in infancy, personal faith does not mediate.’ 
[Princeton Review, 1878, p. 315.] 


Dr. Briggs himself adds: 


We are able to say that the Westminster divines were unanimous on this 
question of the salvation of elect infants only. We have examined the 
greater part of the writings of the Westminster divines, and have not been 
able to find any different opinion from the extracts we have given. Zhe 
Presbyterian churches have departed from their standards on this question, and 
it is simple honesty to acknowledge it. We are at liberty to amend the Con- 
fession, but we have no right to dis/ort it and to pervert its grammatical and 
historical meaning. 


And he says, distinctly : 


It is, however, contrary to the Westminster Confession to believe in the 
salvation of all infants, or to believe in the salvation of any of the heathen 
who are capable of being outwardly called by the ministry of the Word. 


He quotes also these strong words from Dr. Prentiss: 


The change from the position generally held by Calvinistic divines at 
the beginning, or in the middle of the seventeenth century, to the ground 
taken by Dr. Charles Hodge, in 1871, in his Systematic Theology is simply 
imoense. It amounts to a sort of revolution in theological opinion, a revo- 
lution all the more noteworthy from the quiet, decisive way in which it was 
at last accomplished, the general acquiescence in it, and also the apparent 
unconsciousness of its logical consequences. [Presbyterian Review, iv, p. 
556. J 
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To this Dr. Briggs adds: 


If the Church has failed thus far to advance to the inevitable conse- 
quences of this doctrine, it cannot refrain much longer from it. It must 
either recede to the Westminster position, or, having abandoned it for a new 
doctrine, it must give good reasons for the new doctrine, justify it by evi- 
dence from Scripture, and make the reconstruction of the related doctrines 


that is necessarily involved. 

We do not hesitate to express our dissent from the Westminster Con- 
Session in this limitation of the Divine electing grace. We are of the 
opinion that God’s electing grace saves a@// infants, and nota few of the 
heathen. We base our right to differ from the Westminster divines on ¢heir 
own fundamental principle, that the electing grace of Gop is nol tied to the 
administration of the ordinary means of grace. 


And he closes this subject with the following weighty 
words, in which we call special attention to what is said 
of “the middle state,” a new and strange doctrine among 
Presbyterians, and the bold statement of it shows the 
tremendous strides that doctrinal advance has made among 
those who, two hundred years ago, could agree with 
Samuel Rutherford without a qualm: 

But it is vain to construct the doctrine of the universal redemption of 
infants on the ruins of the Protestant doctrine of justification by faith only. 
It is not necessary to destroy the Christian doctrine of the order of redemp- 
tion through CHRIist. The relief is to be found in a more comprehensive 
view of redemption, and an extension of the gracious operations of Gov into 
the middle state, between death and the Resurrection, where the order of 
salvation, begun for infants and others in regeneration, may be conducted 


through all the processes of justification by faith, adoption, sanctification 
by repentance, and glorification in love and holiness, in the communion of 


Gop and the MESSIAH. 

In treating of “the forgiveness of sin,” Dr. Briggs says: 
“In such ways as these, recent Protestant divines umder- 
mine and destroy the vital principle of the Reformation, justifi- 
cation by faith only.” Turretine, he tells us, “leads the 
way in the departure from the faith of the Reformation as 
to forgiveness of sins, and many recent divines follow him 
into worse error.” Dr. C. Hodge is next severely con- 
demned. Then we are told that “the climax of this 
departure from the faith of the Reformation has been 
attained by Dr. A. A. Hodge.” And he concludes: 


These specimens of modern errors might be increased in number, but 
we have given a sufficient number to show that leading divines have greatly 
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injured the Westminster system, partly by neglecting important doctrines, 
but chiefly by excess in speculation ; and that there are many errors of this 
kind that must be removed from the minds of the ministry and the people, 
ere they can clearly understand the Westminster Confession or the Faith of 
the Reformation, or can make any true progress in theology. 


We have, thus far, dealt only with the first eleven 
chapters of the Westminster Confession. Dr. Briggs 
now passes on to the second eleven chapters, which 


embrace—-so he says—‘those doctrines which Orthodox- 








ism das failed to recognise and value.” These are as fol- 
lows: 
XII. Of Adoption. 1 section. 
XIII. Of Sanctification. 3 sections. 
XIV. Of Saving Faith. 3 sections. 
XV. Of repentance unto Life. 6 sections. 
XVI. Of Good Works 7 sections. 
XVII. Of the Perseverance of the Saints. 3 sections. 
XVIII. Of the Assurance of Grace and Salvation. 4 sections t 
XIX. Of the Law of Gop. 7 sections. { 
XX. Of Christian Liberty and Liberty of Conscience. 4 s¢ { 
XXI. Of Religious Worship and the Sabbath Day. § s« 
XXII. Of Lawful Oaths and Vows. 7 sections. 
Total of 53 sections. 
This group, says our Author, “gives us the most charac- 
teristic features of Puritanism, and exhibits the 
that the Second Reformation made beyond the First 
Reformation and the Orthodoxy of the Continent of 
Europe.” He continues: 
It is evident at a glance that these doctrines have been 
modern evangelical divines. But no one can estimate the extent <« 
departure from the faith of their fathers until he has considered thet 1 
some detail. 
It is sometimes said that Presbyterians never get beyond a certain « 
ter of the Epistle to the Romans. It might be said with more propriety that 
they do not go beyond the eleventh chapter of the Confession of Faith If 
the tendency of the Church at present is to advance in an ethical direction 
then true progress is not only to study the closing chapters of the Epistle to 
the Romans, but also the characteristic doctrines of Puritanism contained 
in the eleven chapters that make up the middle section of the Westminster 
Confession. 
After commenting on the shortcomings of Dr. Charles 


Hodge and Dr. A. A. Hodge, he says: 


The scholastic divines have so exaggerated Divine sovereignty and 
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salvation in its relations to the Divine justice, that they have /ittle concep- 
tion of the vital relation between CHRistT and His people established in 
redemption, and of the Divine Fatherhood and Human Sonship involved 
therein. The whole process of salvation is to them so mechanical, objec- 
tive, and external, that they do not apprehend the deeper and more compre- 
hensive relations of the redemption of mankind. The Fatherhood of Gop 
is one of the most precious doctrines of the Scriptures, and we rejoice that 
it has its due place and importance in the Westminster Symbols; but fhe 
people have been deprived of its comfort, until recent times, by the neglect 
of it in the teaching of so-called orthodox divines. 





In treating of Sanctification, we find another most 
significant reference to “ the middle state :” 


Sanctification is a work carried on by the Divine grace until its end is 
accomplished in mankind. It is not immediate at the beginning of the 
Christian life, it cannot be immediate at any stage of the Christian life. It 
is not a progressive work for a certain period of time and then suddenly 
transformed into an act, as many Arminians and semi-Arminians teach. 
Some dogmatic divines are sound in their advocacy of progressive sanctifi- 
cation over against these errors of Antinomianism and Arminianism; but 
they commit an error of no less serious consequences when they affirm that 
sanctification becomes immediate at death. The Confession makes no such / 
statement as this. Immediate sanctification at death is an error added on to ef 
the orthodox doctrine of sanctification that makes it 7uconststent, and j 
virtually destroys it. It is true that the Confession states that sanctification 
is ‘yet imperfect in this life,’ and that ‘ without true holiness no man shall 
see the LorD ;’ but it does not say that man is made perfect at the moment 
of death. The progress in sanctification goes on after death, in the middle 
State, until it is perfected there, and man is prepared by the processes of 


grace for the final judgment. 
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As to “Saving Faith,” we are told that “the dogmatic 
divines have so expended their strength upon faith, as the 
instrument of justification; and have so narrowed and con- 
fined its meaning, in order to avoid errors in the doctrine 
of justification; that they have considered it merely in its 
first exercise, as the hand grasping the righteousness of 
Gop.” After a quotation from Dr. A. A. Hodge on the 
subject, he exclaims: 

The antithesis to the Confession here springs into the eye. What has 
Saving Faith to do with these preliminary questions of Biblical criticism ? 
They are in the field of scientific theology. Saving Faith goes directly to 
Gop, when the Sacred Writings are presented to it; it finds Gop in them and 
does not raise or consider questions of criticism. 
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And he thus concludes, on the important point of growth 
in faith: 


This doctrine of growth in Saving Faith, is one of the distinguishing 
features of Calvinism, and one of the most important achievements of 
Puritanism. It is based on the teachings of JEsus and His discrimination 
of the several kinds of faith. It is one of the most practical doctrines for 
the life and experience of every Christian. And yet the dogmatic divines 
ignore it, and the ministers seldom touch upon it. The effort of the Church 
seems to be directed chiefly to this, to induce men to simple justifying faith, 
and to get them to degin the Christian life. Most Christians have no con- 
ception of the wonderful possibilities of growth in faith, of the comfort that 
there is in store for those who are strong in faith, the joy of the victorious 
faith, and the holy peace of those who have attained a full assurance 
through CHRIST. 

It is high time for Christian teachers to raise the banner of progressive 
religion, in which there shall be an advance in faith and sanctification. 
Salvation is on/y begun with simple faith and justification. If these do not 
advance, by growth in faith and sanctification, they discredit themselves 
and excite doubt as to their reality and vitality. 


As to “Repentance unto Life,” Dr. Brigg's says: 


This is one of the most characteristic doctrines of Puritanism, and one 
of the most important features of Protestant Christianity, and yet it has 
been so neglected by Protestant divines, that Dr. Charles Hodge, in his 
immense work on Systematic Theology, has no room for it at all. The 
Confession divides the theme into six sections, each of which is a gem of 
Christian theology and Christian experience. But all this is beyond the 
range of Traditional Orthodoxy. 

Dr. Dabney has recently recognised this defect. He says : ‘ The brevity, 
and in some cases neglect, with which this prominent subject is treated by 
many systemsiis surprising and reprehensible. [ 7heolog;, p. 657.] 


After various proofs of the neglect of this doctrine, 
Dr. Briggs concludes thus: 


There can be no real revival, no solid progress in theology, that does 
not begin with repentance. What is faith a/one worth at the deginning of 
a Christian life, if it is not followed by repentance that governs the whole 
life? What is the benefit of justification if it does not open the door to 
sanctification? Why should a man be regenerated if he is not to grow in 
grace? Why gothrough the agonies of conviction of sin if he is not to 
battle against sin until it is entirely put away? Repentance and sanctifica- 
tion govern the whole life of the Christian from the first moment of con- 
version until the day of ultimate judgment. Progressive Christianity must 
overcome these faults of orthodoxism, and by a reaffirmation of repentance 
begin a new reformation that will take up the work which the earlier refor- 
mations left incomplete, and carry it on to perfection. 
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On the fruitful subject of “Good Works,” we have 
statements so remarkably clear and strong that our quota- 


tion must be rather full: 

The Westminster Confession adheres to the Protestant doctrine of good 
works, making those careful definitions and distinctions that divide the 
Reformed Churches from the Church of Rome. It is a very remarkable 
development in modern Protestantism, that the principle of evangelical 
freedom should be so generally abandoned with its doctrines of repentance, 
sanctification, and holy love ; and that a Puritanical and scholastic legalism 
should have arisen in its place, in which the sense of duty and obligation to 
the law of Gop dominate the Christian life. The Westminster Confession 
(chap. xvi) states that : 

‘Good works are only such as Gop hath commanded in his holy word, 
and not such as, without the warrant thereof, are devised by men out of 
blind zeal, or upon any pretence of good intention.’ 

It needs but a slight familiarity with the history of the Presbyterian 
Church, the reading of the Digest of the General Assembly, or attendance 
upon any General Assembly in recent years, to convince any one that the 
General Assembly has repeatedly vio/ated this section of the Constitution, 
by prohibiting certain things that are not prohibited by the Word of God, 
and by commanding what the Sacred Scriptures do not command. The 
Presbyterian Church in the United States was divided on the question of the 
sin of slavery. The Southern Presbyterian Church was certainly correct in 
the position, that slavery is not forbidden in the Word of God, and that, 
therefore, according to the Constitution of the Presbyterian Church, the 
General Assembly had no right to forbid it, Every Act against slavery in 
the minutes of the General Assemblies has been @ violation of this section 
of the Westminster Confession. 

The Presbyterian Church is not agreed on the question of fo/a/ adsti- 
nence from intoxicating drinks. Certainly the Sacred Scriptures do not 
prescribe total abstinence, and therefore the Presbyterian Church fas no 


right to prescribe it. Every deliverance of General Assemblies in favor of 


Dr 


total abstinence Aas violated this law of the Confession of Faith. Dr. 
Charles Hodge correctly expounded the Confession when he said : 

‘Nothing that the Bible pronounces true can be false ; nothing that it 
declares to be false can be true ; nothing is obligatory on the conscience but 
what it enjoins; nothing can be sin but what it condemns. If, therefore, 
the Scriptures under the Old Dispensation permitted men to hold slaves, and 
if the New Testament nowhere condemns slave-holding, but prescribes the 
relative duties of masters and slaves, then to pronounce slave-holding to be 
in itself sinful is contrary to the Scriptures. In like manner, if the Bible 
nowhere condemns the use of intoxicating liquors as a beverage, if our 
LorD himself drank wine, then to say that all use of intoxicating liquor as 
a beverage is sin, is only one of the many forms of the infidelity of benevo- 
lence. It is as much contrary to our allegiance to the Bible to make our 
own notions of right or wrong the rule of duty as to make our own reason 
the rule of faith.’ [A. A. Hodge, Life of Charles Hodge, p. 334. New 

York : Charles Scribner’s Sons. ] 
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It would not be difficult to find other examples of this modern spirit of 
legalism that has taken possession of Synods, General Assemblies, and emi- 
nent Presbyterian divines, and impelled them to violate the Confession of 
Faith. Doubtless these men had ‘good intention,’ and in some cases at 
least these actions were ‘devised by men out of blind zeal ;’ but these do 
not constitute valid grounds for definitions of good works. 


Our author does not attempt to discuss the right or 
wrong of slavery, or total abstinence, or any other of 
these questions of morals and casuistry. He says: 


The point I have to make is that the Westminster Standards make the 
Word of Gop the sole arbiter of good works. This Protestant position was 
taken over against the Roman Catholic doctrine, that the Church could 
frame a code of morals, and that there were counsels of perfection in addi- 
tion to Divine commands. In my opinion the Westminster statement is too 
strict here. There are good works other than those that ‘Gop hath com- 
manded in His Holy Word,’ and there are sins not ‘ forbidden in the Sacred 
Scriptures.’ The Westminster divines themselves, in their exposition of the 
Ten Commands of the Larger Catechism, exceed the specifications of Scrip- 
ture, and violate their own rule. There are general principles of Christian 
ethics given in the Scriptures that lead to a higher Christian morality in our 
century than was possible to the Christian mind several centuries ago. 
Doubtless the coming centuries will have enlightened consciences that will 
be far beyond our highest conceptions of Christian holiness. All this ethical 
progress is stimulated and guided by the Scripture. But these higher ethical 
precepts are not laid down in the Scripture, and cannot be required of men 
on the authority of the Scriptures 

There is also an element of truth in the Roman Catholic distinction 
between Divine commands and counsels of perfection, which is based on the 
teachings of JEsus and of Paul, that does not involve the Roman Catholic 
heresy of works of supererogation. The school of Staupitz rightly recog- 
nised this distinction, and the Lutherans erred in rejecting it. The Church 
did not err for fifteen centuries in this distinction. All men are not required 
to make the sacrifices for CHRIST that some are glad to make under the call 
and grace of Gop. There are grades in Christian perfection. There is no 
dead level in the holy life. Protestantism should reopen this question and 
use ¢his anctent distinction in its own scheme of Christian ethics. 

The modern Presbyterian Church has departed from the Westminster 
divines in its standard of morals and good works, and there is /ack of defi- 
nite views among the ministry and the theologians in the whole depart- 
ment of Christian ethics. The whole doctrine of Sanctification zs im con- 


Susion. 


In regard to “Christian Liberty,” our Author tells us 
that the chapter on that subject “is in some respects the 
noblest part of the Confession of Faith. In it are wrapped 
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up the experiences of a century of struggle for liberty of 
conscience.” And he thus carries out its principles: 


Those who exalt the Confession of Faith above the Scriptures, transgress 
the doctrine of the Confession itself, which limits its authority to those 
things in which it is in accord with the Scriptures. Those who exalt their 
school of theology above the Scriptures and the Confession, sin against 
both Confession and Scripture ; and /¢his is practically the sin that a large 
proportion of Presbyterian ministers are unconsciously committing at the 
present time. If this principle of Christian liberty were followed, the sys- 
tems of divinity now in use would sink in value, the ministry would again 
expound the Confession and give more attention to the study of the Scrip- 
tures. If this principle were followed still further, the Confession itself 
would be found to be even more inadequate as an expression of the doctrines 
of the Bible than the Westminster divines themselves could imagine. 


As to the doctrine of the Sabbath, we are told that 
“the modern Presbyterians have entirely changed their attt- 
tude in this matter of worship,” and that “this change is 
evident also in the doctrine of the Sabbath:” 


The Puritan doctrine of the Confession was hardened into a puritanical 
doctrine. The Puritan doctrine of the Sabbath rested upon the words of 
Moses and JEsus that the day was essentially a day of worship ; to which 
abstinence from labor, and rest must yield as subordinate principles. But 
the puritanical theory of the Sabbath, that still prevails in some quarters, 
reiterates the Pharisaic doctrine of the Sabbath, and makes abstinence from 
labor the most important thing, and vexes the ministry and people with 
numberless questions of casuistry. 


Treating of “Oaths and Vows,” Dr. Briggs says: 


There are two parties in the Church at the present time. The one party 
makes great use of the vow, as in Total Abstinence, in the White Cross 
movement, and in the Christian Endeavor Society. Whatever may be said 
as to their excessive use of the vow, they are certainly not in conflict with 
the Westminster Confession, or the Sacred Scriptures in their doctrine of 
the vow. The only question we can raise is whether the vows they propose 
are proper vows. ; 

There is another party that is so hostile to such vows as these that they 
oppose all vows, even those that are usually taken at Confirmation and at the 
Sacrament of the Lorp’s Supper. 7%/s party in the Presbyterian Church is 
in plain transgression of the doctrine of the vow in the Confession of 
Faith. 


And he thus sums up in regard to the second eleven 
chapters of the Confession of Faith: 


We have gone ever the eleven chapters that make up the central section 
of the Westminster Confession. We have seen a general neglect of these 
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precious doctrines by the Traditional Orthodoxy. The current Orthodoxism 
has fallen sadly short of the Westminster ideal. As it erred by excessive 
definition in the first eleven chapters, it has erred by a general failure in 
the second eleven chapters, so that the Presbyterian Church at the present 
time is at an angle with its Confession of Faith; and sudscription to the 
Westminster system in the historic sense is out of the question. 


We now come to the //zrd eleven chapters of the West, 
minster Confession. And in opening this partof his subject 
Dr. Briggs thus summarises: 


We have seen that in the first eleven chapters of the Westminster Con- 
fession modern Traditionalism errs chiefly by excessive definition ; that in 
the second group of eleven chapters Orthodoxism errs by /ailure and 
neglect ; we shall now find in the last group of eleven chapters errors in the 
direction of Heterodoxy, meaning by heterodoxy, doctrines that depart from 
those set forth in these chapters of the Confession. We might express the 
differences in more technical language by saying that in the first eleven 
chapters, Orthodoxism is e2/ra-confessional ; in the second eleven chapters, 
infra-confessional ; and in the third eleven chapters, comtra-confessional. 


The chapters of this last group are as follows: 


XXIII. Of the Civil Magistrate. 4 sections. 
XXIV. Of Marriage and Divorce. 6 sections. 
XXV. Of the Church. 6 sections. 
XXVI. Of the Communion of Saints. 3sections. 
XXVII. Of the Sacraments. 5 sections. 
XXVIII. Of Baptism. 7 sections. 
XXIX. Of the Lorp’s Supper. 8 sections. 
XXX. Of Church Censures. 4 sections. 
XXXI. Of Synods and Councils. 4 sections. 
XXXII. Of the State of Man after Death and of the Resurrection of the 
Dead. 3 sections. 
XXXIII. Of the Last Judgment. 3 sections. 
Total of 53 sections. 


Our limits will not permit us to notice more than a few 
of these chapters. In regard to the union of Church and 
State, Dr. Briggs shows that our present position is irrecon- 
cilable with Roman principles and Roman practice: 


The Roman Catholic Church will make strong and persistent efforts to 
overcome this Protestant feature of our State Governments. It will con- 
tinue this struggle, with the end in view of establishing the Roman Catholic 
Church as the religion of the States. It will aim to secure legislation in 
favor of the Roman Catholic Church, and against Protestantism. Ae/igious 
equality, freedom of worship, and co-ordination of different denominations 
destructive of the Unity and authority of the Church, will never be per- 
mitted by Rome if she can help it. She cannot recognise the toleration of 
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such doctrines by the State. We ought not to blame the Roman Catholic 
Church for her political efforts. She cannot do otherwise without renounc- 
ing her fundamental doctrines. 

The difficulties that Protestantism has to contend with here, are very 
great. If thereis anything in a National Religion and the Unity of the 
Church of Jesus CHRIST, it is high time that American Protestanism should 
rise to the situation, grasp the problem, and endeavor tosolve it. The ideals 
of Christian unity anda National Religion are rising into greater promi- 
nence in American Christianity. 


After mentioning the practical benefits of the separation 
of Church and State, and that “a free Church in a free 
State has greater powers of expansion, has greater facilities 
for keeping itself pure and sound, than any established 
Church has ever exhibited,” Dr. Briggs continues with 
very deep-reaching suggestions and queries: 


At the same time this expansion is at the cost of an immense amount of 
friction and waste, and these efforts to preserve a sound doctrine and uni- 
formity of government and worship, result in the multiplication of denomi- 
nations, and the perpetuation of errors in doctrine, government and worship, 
in organised societies outside the older denominations. 

But notwithstanding all the good effects of the separation of Church and 
State, no thinking man can contemplate the present situation without alarm. 
It is clear that that there cannot bean absolute separation of Church and 
Stale. There area large number of the most important interests that are 
common to the Church and the State, such as marriage and divorce, educa- 
tion, religious days, public oaths and prayers, and the like. On all of these 
questions the Roman Catholic Church hasa well-defined doctrine, and works 
upon a uniform theory. Protestantism is sadly divided, and is at a great dis- 
advantage inthe discussion. What is the best course to pursue? Is the 
American doctrine of Church and State to be advanced so as todo away with 
a National Religion, even in the general and hazy sense in which it can now 
be maintained that we area Christian nation? Or is the American idea to 
give way tothe Koman Catholic, and are we in the future to see one State 
after another establishing the Roman Catholic Church? There is nothing 
to prevent such action except a sufficient majority of the people to vote 
down any such amendments to the State Constitutions, if they should be 
proposed. If neither of these extremes is to be taken, it would seem to be 
necessary to make a better definition of the relation of Church and State 
than that given us by the Presbyterian Synod of 1788. Their revision in 
this clause, asin the other, was altogether too sweeping. Itneeds limitation 
and restrictions, if faith and practice are to correspond. 


As to Marriage within the prohibited degrees and 
Divorce, Dr. Briggs takes the sweeping ground of the 
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total abrogation of the Levitical code. Speaking of the 
deceased wife’s sister question, he says: 


(c) The Westminster divines were not consistent with themselves when 
they made the Levitical laws of Marriage as a rule for Christians. The 
American Presbyterian Church was troubled for many years by the prohibi- 
tion of marriage with a deceased wife's sister, that was contained in the Con- 
fession of Faith. [Chap. xxiv: 4.] 


As to Divorce, we pass over what is said by Dr. Briggs, 
as we could not do it justice within our present limits. He 
says, truly enough, however, that “‘ There is a lack of har- 
mony between the Church and State in this matter, which 
results in great injury to good morals.” 

Touching the important question of “The Church,” 
Dr. Briggs quotes the Westminster Definition, as follows: 


The visible Church, which is also Catholic or Universal under the gos- 
pel (not confined to one nation as before under the law), consists of all 
those throughout the world, that profess the true religion, together with 
their children ; and is the Kingdom of the LoRD JESUS CHRIST, the house 
and family of Gop, out of which there is no ordinary possibility of salva- 
tion. [xxv: 2.] 


On this, Dr. Briggs comments quite logically : 


The visible Church is composed of all professing the true religion, and 
no others. There is o ordinary possibility of salvation to others. This 
shuts out the heathen world and their offspring, a// who are not professing 
Christians, with the exception of imbeciles, and such others, as, owing to 
providential circumstances, are unable to attach themselves to the visible 
Church. In this statement the Westminster Confession is consistent with 
its doctrine as to effectual calling of elect infants and other elect persons, 
and as to the exclusion of the heathen. [See pp. 120 seg.] 


And then he gives us the following, from “an eminent 
Presbyterian divine,” to show how closely that divine 
agrees With the Standard which he professes to go by: 


You see that organisation cannot be the essence of the Church. I tell 
you that the infinite majority of the Spiritual Church of Jesus CHRIST come 
into existence outside of all organisation. Through all the ages, from Japan, 
from China, from India, from Africa, from the islands of the sea, age after 
age, multitudes flocking like birds have gone to heaven of this great com- 
pany of redeemed infants of the Church of Gop; they go without organisa- 
tion. Now, this is demonstration ; that, if the great majority of the Church 
always has existed outside of organisation, then organisation, while of assist- 
ance, is not essential to the Church. You may add church to church ; these 
are but the incidental forms which the Universal Church of Gop assumes on 
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different occasions under the guidance of the SPIRIT, under the guidance of 
Gop’s providence as a great propaganda for the purpose of accomplishing 
the great and Divine work of carrying the Gospel to the ends of the earth. 
[A. A. Hodge’s Popular Lectures, p. 208). 


Our Author thus comments on two other chapters of 
the Confession : 


Their doctrine is what may be called a jure divino Presbyterianism. 
The Westminster divines thought that they had found in the Scriptures the 
Presbyterian platform of Church government. Noone can doubt their con- 
scientiousness in the matter, who has any familiarity with their writings. 
The jure divino theory of Church government was then held by the Episco- 
palians and Independents as well as the Presbyterians. Their differences 
were not in the theory of the Divine authority for Church government, but 
in the interpretation of the passages of Scripture upon which they built 
their theories. The fundamental theory of the Westminster divines that a// 
Church government must derive its authority from the Scriptures, has been 
abandoned by the vast majority of modern Presbyterians. They have not 
revised the statements of the Confession on this subject, but they are 
entirely out of harmony with them. 


The clear-cut declarations of the Westminster Assem- 
bly “are no longer the doctrines of American Presbyte 
rians.” Hear Dr. A. A. Hodge: 

The permanent results of Biblical interpretation unite with the history 
of CHRIST’s providential and gracious guidance of the churches in proving 
that he never intended to impose upon the Church as a whole any particular 
form of organisation. Neither he nor his Apostles ever went beyond the 
suggestion of general principles and actual inauguration of a few rudimen- 
tary forms. . . . . The Church exists antecedently to and independ- 
dently of any organisation, and its far /arger part, embracing all mankind 
of all centuries dying in infancy, extends indefinitely beyond all organtsa- 
tions. All the more it is certain that no special form can be essential to the 
existe .ce, or even to the integrity, of the Church. [/opular Lectures, pp. 
304-5: ] 

When we reach the doctrine of the Sacraments, abun- 
dant proof is given of the woful degree to which the good 
wine of Westminster has leaked through the cracks of 
modern Presbyterian cisterns. Dr. Briggs tells us that: 

A considerable proportion of the ministry of the Presbyterian Church 


hold low views of the Sacraments, regarding them as signs, but not as seals, 
looking upon them as symbols, but not as real means for conferring Divine 


grace. 
And on the next page he says: 
The doctrine of Baptismal Regeneration and of the Real Presence of 
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CHRIST at the Lornp’s table are as truly in the Westminster Standards es 
they are in the Book of Common Prayer of the Church of England. In the 
conflict with Episcopalians, Presbyterians have gradually drifted away from 
their own standards. 


He is thoroughly outspoken on the subject of the 
ridiculous declaration of the General Assembly of 1835, 
that “the Roman Catholic Church has essentially aposta- 
tised from the Religion of our LORD and SAVIOUR JESUS 
CHRIST, and therefore cannot be recognised as a Christian 
Church,” and also on the similarly absurd deliverance of 
the O. S. General Assembly of 1845, denying the validity 
of even Roman Baptisms. They then declared: 


That no rite administered by one who is not himself a duly ordained 
minister of the true Church of Gop visible, can be regarded as an ordinance 
of CHRIST, whatever be the name by which it is called, whatever the form 
employed in administration. The so-called priests of the Romish commu- 
nion are not ministers of CHRIST, for they are commissioned as agents of the 
Papal hierarchy, which is not a church of CHRIST, but the Man of Sin, apos- 
tate from the truth, the enemy of righteousness and of Gop. She has lain 
long under the curse of Gop, who has called his people to come out from 
her, that they be not partakers of her plagues. 


Our Author thus bravely and trenchantly censures this 
crazy action: 

This General Assembly had the audacity to throw itself athwart the 
consensus of the Reformed Churches and proclaim the heret,cal doctr,ne 
that Roman Catholic Baptism is invalid. But this General Assembly was 
composed of a faction in the Presbyterian Church. Its deliverance was an 
expression of the errors of the men who made it. It was happily not a 
judicial decision, and had no binding force in the denomination whose min- 
utes it defiled. It was the work of the same set of men who had violated 
the constitution of the American Presbyterian Church, and by an act of 
violence had brought about the division. They had drifted from the con- 
sensus of the Reformed faith and historic Presbyterianism into the principles 
of Anabaptism and the Brownist separation. They were quilty of this viola- 
tion of the Reformed faith and the Presbyterian practice, owing to their ignor- 
ance of Presbyterian history, their intense dogmatism and devotion to @ 
priori logic, which used the Westminster Standards and the Sacred Scrip- 
tures as a store-house of arguments for foregone conclusions and pre-estab- 
lished prejudices. Charles Hodge nobly breasted the tide and strove to 
overcome this error, as well as other errors of the men with whom he was 
compelled by circumstances to co-operate, but his appeals to history and 
reason were drowned in the cries of fanaticism and intolerance. 
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—that we have some wise men of the same sort among us, 
who maintain the zvva/idity of Confirmation in the Roman 
Church, and think that members of that Church, on unit- 
ing with us, should be confirmed over again. They fairly 
belong in the same class with those Presbyterians who 
deny the validity of Roman Baptism and Roman Orders! 
A question like that, which was wot raised at the timeof the 
Reformation, nor for three hundred years after, it is pure 
nonsense to raise wow/ As to those Presbyterians, Dr. 
Briggs says: 


We have presented sufficient evidence to show that the Westminster 
divines regarded Roman Catholic Baptism as va/id; and that they regarded it 
as heretical and a mark of Anabaptism to deny its validity and to rebaptise. 
We claim that the Westminster Presbyterian divines were unanimous in this 
opinion. The Westminster Standards which the Westminster divines framed, 
cannot be made to teach a doctrine which its authors regarded as heretical. 
How absurb it is for Presbyterians to torture the Standards to prove an error 
which is repudiated by the uzanimous consent of the Reformers and the 
Presbyterian Fathers! What respectable name can be produced to offset 
the authorities which we have quoted at the risk of wearying our readers? It 
is high time that this fanatical opposition to Roman Catholic Baptism should 
cease. It ishigh time that this heretical tendency to Anabaptism should be 
banished from the Presbyterian Church. 


The Holy Eucharist, and the Real Presence of the 
Body and Blood and Deity of CHRIST therein—what shall 
we say of these? Dr. Briggs says: 


It is probable that ‘he most general departure from the Westminster 
doctrine of the Sacraments is in the lack of faith in the Heal Presence of 
CHRIST in the Sacrament of the bread and the wine of the LoRpD’s 
Supper. 


And he quotes the following from Dr. Van Dyke: 


Dr. Schaff says truly that ‘the Zwinglian is the simplest, clearest, and 
most intelligible theory. It removes the supernatural influence of the ordi- 
nance, and presents no obstacle to the understanding.’ And this is, doubt- 
less, the secret ofits prevalence. Rationalism, in the evil sense of the word, 
is by no means confined to Germany ; nor does it win its only triumphs in the 
fields of Theology and Biblical Criticism. Many who denounce rationalising 
in these directions, pursue the same method to extremes in their views of the 
Church and the Sacraments. They demand that the potency and the promise 
of these holy ordinances shall be brought down to their comprehension, and 
insist that the theory which takes them out of the category of Divine myste- 
ries is the true one, because it is so easily understood. That these views are 
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current to a great extent, even in the Presbyterian Church, there is unfor- 
tunately /ittle room for doubting. Their prevalences both evidenced and 
JSostered by the ecclesiastical phraseology so generally adopted. The first 
participation in the LoRD’s Supper has become not only contemporaneous, 
but, in the popular understanding, zdentica/ with professing CHRIST’S name 
and joining the Church. And hence, in the apprehensian of many, our 
participation in the Lorp’s Supper is chiefly, if not exclusively, a ‘badge of 
our profession,’ and its repeated use is but ‘the renewal of our Convenant 
Vows.’ [Presbyterian Review, vol. v, p. 8.] 


He quotes a strong paragraph, too, from Bishop 
Davenant—a strongly Calvinistical prelate of two centuries 
ago: 


No Protestant Church can be named which professeth not with the 
Eucharist the ¢rue Presence of the Body and Blood of CHRIsT, although it 
acknowledgeth the very manner of the Presence to be supernatural and 
plainly Divine . . . . All Protestant Churches are point-blank against 
all erroneous doctrines of the bare representation of the Body and Blood of 
CuHRIsT, parted from the true exhibiting of him. [#ahortation to Brotherly 
Communion, 1641, p. 129. ] : 


Dr. Briggs thus states the practical evils that have 
resulted from the present low views of the Holy Eucharist: 


It isin keeping with this lack of apprehension of the Real Presence of 
CHRIS? in the Sacrament that there should be loose and careless ways of 
observance. The Westminster divines were even ready to break with Par- 
liament and risk everything for the principle of keeping unworthy persons 
from the Lorp’s table ; but in our times not a few ministers gave a general 
invitation toall who desire to partake, without any attempt to guard the 
Lorp’s table from the profane, the ignorant, and the scandalous. If there 
were any apprehension of the mystery and the sanctity of the Real Presence 
of CHRIST in the Sacrament, the ministry and people would be more careful 
in preparing themselves and inviting others. The Master has never given 
His ministers the authority to make indiscriminate invitations. The Pres- 
byterian Directory for Worship tells the minister whom he is to invite and 


also those whom he is to warn away. 

And he beldly rebukes the anti-scriptural fanaticism 
of our modern teetotalers, as connected with this Holy 
Sacrament: 


The Master Himself made bread and wine the Sacramental elements. 
The early Protestants contended fiercely against the Romanists for with- 
holding the wine from the laity, but many modern Protestants do not hesi- 
tate to danish the wine of redemption from the communion table on the plea 
that it excites to intemperance. It would be lawful, for a man who could be 
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tempted to intemperance at the Lorp's table, to abstain fromthecup. But it 
is not lawful to deprive all others from the cup of blessing on his account. 
Andit is contrary to the Scriptures'and the constitution of the Presbyterian 
Church, itis a reflection upon the wisdom and grace of our LoRD, and it is 
altogether disorderly to substitute any drink whatever for the wine, which our 
Divine SAVIOUR Himself invites us to drink at His table, as the pledge of 
His redeeming love. 

Dr. Briggs says, “It is refreshing to turn away from the 
low and mean views of the Lorp’s Supper that prevail 
among recent Protestants, to the noble words of Dr. A. A. 
Hodge.” They ave noble words. They are the /fu// state- 
ment of the Real Presence, as taught by Dr. Pusey, and as 
held by the highest school of so-called “ Ritualists” among 
us. And from the bottom of our heart we thank Gop that 
such doctrine is yet taught by such men among our Pres- 
byterian friends. These are Dr. Hodge’s words: 

It does not do to say that this Presence is only spiritual, because that 
phrase is ambiguous. Ifit means that the Presence of CHRIST is not some- 
thing objective to us, but simply a mental apprehension or idea of him sué- 
jectively present to our consciousness, then ‘he phrase ts false. CHRIST as 
an objective fact is as really present and active in the Sacrament as are the 
bread and wine or the minister or our fellow communicants by our side. If 
it means that C:-RIST is present only as he is represented by the HOLY GuostT, 
it is not wholly true, because CHRIST is one Person and the HoLy GHosT 
another, and it is CHRIST who is personally present. The Hoty GuHost 
doubtless is co-active in that Presence and in all CHRIST’s mediatorial work, 
but this leads intodepths beyond our possible understanding. It does not 
do to say that the Divinity of CHRIST is present while his Aumanity is absent, 
because it is the entire indivisible Divine-human Person of CHRIST which is 
present. [Popular Lectures, pp. 408-9. ] 

Perhaps it may be permitted, just here, to diversify our 
examination with another personal reminiscence. More 
than thirty years ago, 1n conversation with a valued Pres- 
byterian friend, she used the strongest language in 
denouncing the “Puseyites” for teaching the “ Roman” 
doctrine of the “Real Presence” of CHRIST in the Holy 
Communion. I asked her to bring me her Westminster 
Confession of Faith—which she promptly did. It was a 
very nice copy, neatly bound, and with gilt edges, and 
looked as if it had not been much used. I turned over the 
pages until I found what I was looking for, and—reading 
what is said of the Presence of CHRIST in that Holy Sacra- 
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ment—I asked her what she thought of that statement. 
She had not noticed that I was reading out of herown book, 
and at once replied: “It is flat Puseyism, and every whit as 
bad as Popery itself!” I then turned the open book to- 
wards her face, pointing to the passage, and said: “You 
have solemnly made profession, before Gop and man, that 
you believe that doctrine yourself; and yet you tell me that 
it is as bad as Popery?” The look of dazed surprise and 
speechless wonderment upon her countenance, I shall 
never forget. There was no more discussion on that sub- 
ject between us, on that day! 

In his summary as to ine of these last eleven chapters 
of the Confession, our Author says: 


We have seen that the Presbyterian Church has departed from the nine 
chapters of the Confession, considered in the present chapter, into serious 
errors. In the whole realm of doctrine and practice, contra-confessional 
views, that strike at essential and necessary articles and destroy the West- 
minster system, are either entertained by large numbers of our ministry and 
people, orelse are a//owed to remain unchallenged by the orthodox, and are 
tolerated as if they were errors of small importance. Such a state of affairs 
could not have existed in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Differ- 
ences of far less importance resulted in strife, separation, and the organisa- 
tion of the existing denominations. In fact, the strife in former generations 
was chiefly here. If the doctrines of the Church and the sacraments are of 
so little importance, and such differences as those mentioned can be rightly 
overlooked in the Presbyterian Church, why should weany longer perpetuate 
those different denominations that were established for the express purpose 
of giving liberty and advocacy to these different theories of the Church and 
the Sacraments ? 


On reaching the last two chapters of the Confession, on 
Eschatology, embracing the state of man after death, the 
resurrection of the dead, and the last judgment, our 
Author says: 


Here is one of the chief battle-grounds in the theology of the day. It 
is interesting, and at the same time distressing, to observe that a// the 
faults of Traditionalism converge at this point. Here we find extra-con- 
fessional errors, imfra-confessiénal errors, and contra-confessional errors ; 
and the entire Church is in a condition of great perplexity. 


As to the great judgment, Dr. Briggs says: 


The chief e2tra-confessional error is the doctrine of a private judgment 
at death. This doctrine is taught by the majority of the dogmatic divines 
and the ministry who depend upon them. And yet there is not a word of it 
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in the Westminster Confession or Catechisms, or in avy Creed of the Church, 
or in any of the writings of the Word of Gop. It originated from the ethnic 
religions that know of no ultimate judgment and no primitive judgment in 
Eden. These religions needed the judgment at death to determine the rewards 
and punishments incurred by men in this life. The doctrine was retained 
in a semi-Pelagian Church, which had no proper conception of the guilt of 
original sin, and which made much of the debit and credit account of human 
actions. It was revived by Protestant dogmatic divines in the interest of 
determining the fate of men immediately after death, without regard to the 
doctrine of the middle state. 


And again, he tells us: 


The public judgment is at the completion of the era of grace. It pre- 
supposes the accomplishment of the entire order of redemption for all the 
elect. It is a judgment pronounced by the Redeemer on the basis of His 
work of redemption, and in view of its completion. It is the culmination 
of the Messianic kingdom ; the triumph of the Lamb in His saints and over 
every foe. The private judgment at death would be premature. It would 
be in the midst of the process of redemption for the individual and for the 
world. It would presuppose all the processes of grace until the day of judg- 
ment. It would assign the rewards and penalties centuries before they were 
earned, Indeed, this doctrine of a private judgment at death is /#possible to 
any one who believes that there will be grow/h in grace or tn sin in the 
middle state. Itis connected with narrow views of the work of the Redeemer 


and his work of redemption. 


And once more, after quoting “a common error” from 
Dr. A. A. Hodge, he adds: 

Such an ultimate justification does not advance beyond the justification 
of believers at the moment they believe. It ignores the whole process of 
sanctification ; it takes no account of the infusion of the righteousness of 


CurisT and of His transforming grace in sanctification. 


And he thus concludes the subject: 


The righteousness of CHRIST is imputed in order that it may be parted 
to the entire body of His redeemed. When the judgment sounds, the media- 
torial kingdom of glory will shine forth. Then we may be assured that the 
Redeemer will rejoice in a completed work. His elect will not merely be 
justified and clothed with imputed righteousness ; they will be sanctified and 
adorned with a righteousness of their own, complete and perfect, reflecting 
the righteousness and glory of their Lorp ;*for His bride will be a glorious 
Church, ‘not having spot or wrinkle or any such thing ;’ ‘holy and with- 
out blemish.’ 


One of the most remarkable features of Dr. Briggs’ 
book, is his distinct and repeated recognition of the import- 
ance of “the middle state.” He says: 
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Among infra-confessional errors the most serious ts the neglect of the 
doctrine of the middle state. The Confession of Faith and the Catechisms 
are meagre enough here. The Westminster divines were themselves in the 
drift of antagonism to the Roman Catholic doctrine of Purgatory. They did 
not distinguish between the doctrine of the Middle State in the Ancient 
Catholic Church and the perversion of it in the Roman Catholic doctrine. 
They threw away Purgatory without substituting anything inits place. They 
distinguish the middle state between death and the resurrection, but they 
practically made no other distinction than the absence of the body in the 
former and its presence in the latter. They even go so far as to use the 
terms Heaven and Hell indiscriminately for both states. 


Again, he Says: 


The Confession teaches that all the blessedness and misery of the 
middle state are preparatory tothe judgment which first assigns all mankind 
totheir ultimate conditions. Those who recognise no change of condition 
in the middle st.*e virtually make it a d/ank and Jittle better than sleep, 
unconsciousness or death. The Confession teaches that the state is a state 
of intense activity in the Presence of Gop on the part of the righteous, 
involving growth in holiness and blessedness. It teaches confinement of 
the wicked in prisons in torment, involving the experience of suffering and 
anguish. If these sufferings are not remedial they must be detrimental and 
involve increase of sin, guilt, and torment. 


Dr. Briggs gives great credit to Dr. A. A. Hodge “for 
his efforts to regain ground in the doctrine of the Middle 
State. I agree with him,” he says, “in his denunciation of 
those who would mutilate the Apostles’ Creed by striking 
out the clause, He descended into Hell.” We assents to the 
statement of Dr. Hodge that— 


This Creed as it stands is a part of the binding Standards of our Church, 
to which every minister and elder solemnly subscribes, and it is, after the 
Scriptures, the most ancient, venerable, and generally recognised of all the 
historic literary monuments of the Christian Church. It seems to me a 
dreadful violation of the bonds which connect us with the history of Chris- 
tian faith and life, and of the common ties which still connect the divided 
segments of ‘the Body of Curist’ for any one branch of that Church to 
agitate for the mutilation of the venerable Creed which belongs to the whole 
brotherhood and to all the sacred past as wel!. [Popular Lectures, p. 431.] 


After censuring Dr. Shedd, as “guilty of this error” of 
calling that article of the Creed “the spurious clause;” 
and declaring “unhistorical” Dr. Shedd’s statement that 
“it required the development of the doctrine of Purgatory, 
and of the medizval eschatology generally, in order to ge‘ 
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it formally into the doctrinal system of both the Eastern 
and Western Churches,” our Author continues: 


Those who endeavor to commit this sin against the historic Church do 
it in the interest of an attempt to get rid of the doctrine of the Middle State, 
which is based upon the descent of JEsuS into the abode of the dead. 


After a quotation from Dr. Hodge, he adds: 


Dr. Hodge recognises the difference between the middle and the ulti- 
mate states, but he does not apprehend the importance of the middle state 
as a period of intermediate development and preparation for the final state. 
This is due to his doctrine of Jmmediate Sanctification at Death [see p. 147], 
which is not designed by the Westminster divines when they say that in the 
state immediately after death we are made perfect in holiness. They had no 
design of contradicting their doctrine of progressive sanctification. If Dr. 
Hodge had retained the doctrine of progressive sanctification and had recog- 
nised that it went on during the middle state he would never have recognised 
the middle state as a condition of dea‘h. The middle state is ‘he great state 
of sanctification for believers and of degradation for unbelievers. 


The closing words of the Confession are: “Come, LORD 
JEsuS, come quickly. Amen.” Dr. Briggs says, after 
speaking of the Premillennarians among the present Pres- 
byterian ministry: 


Large numbers of the Presbyterian ministry of our day cannot subscribe 
to this closing section of the Westminster Confession in its historic sense, 
and are really as contra-confessional at this point as the Premillennarians are 
at other points. 


As to probation after death—though Dr. Briggs does 
not hold it himself—he says some strong things. “The 
doctrine of any Probation,” he says, “is inconsistent with 
Calvinistic principles.” 


These [Calvinistic principles] represent that our race had a probation 
once for all in Adam at the beginning of human history, and were con- 
demned for failure in that probation, so that we are a lost race, not under 
probation, but under a curse and needing above all things redemption 
through Jesus CuristT. The doctrine that this life is a Probation was first 
introduced into modern theology by Daniel Whitby in 1710, in his attack 
on the Five Points of Calvinism. It was first made the common property 
of modern British and American theology by Bishop Butler in his Analogy, 
which has been a universal text-book of Apologetics. In this way it gradually 
took possession of even Calvinistic writers, and warped the theology of the 
most conservative divines. 


And again, he says: 
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If this life be a probation, then there is no ground in the Scriptures or 
in the Westminster Symbols or in sound reason, why this probation should 
not be extended into the middle state for those who have had no probation 
here. I have examined all the arguments adduced by Dr. Morris and others 
in support of their position, that probation stops with death, and find that 
these will not bear criticism. 


Once more, he assures us that— 


If this life is a probation upon which our everlasting future depends, 
then in order to have a fair trial and an equitable judgment, it is necessary 
that all should have a /rue and a complete probation. The lesser stages of 
probation must lead up to the higher stages, until every opportunity has 
been rejected and the only unpardonable sin has been committed. The doc- 
trine that this life is a probation, leads inevitably to the position that the 
middle state is a still larger field for probation, for the vast majority of our 
race who have had no probation here; in which we must conceive of a 
preaching of the Gospel, regeneration, faith, justification, and the entire 
order of salvation begun and carried on. Those who take the con/ra-con- 
fessional position that this life is a probation, have no ground of resistance 
to the doctrine of the continuance of that probation in the middle state, 
until all have had the opportunity either of accepting CHRIST as their 
SAVIOUR or of committing the unpardonable sin against the HoLy Sprrir. 
They cannot hold probation here without following the Andover theory and 
holding probation there. Christian ethics will inevitably compel every 
probationist to become an out-and-out probationist for ¢his world and for 
the next. 


As he does not hold precisely this doctrine himself, he 
adds: ; 


Calvinists must give up this con/ra-confessional doctrine altogether and 
recover their position on the Westminster doctrine of Original Sin and of 
Redemption. The question we have todetermine as Calvinists is whether the 
Divine grace is limited in its operation to this world of ours, whether the 
Divine act of regeneration may take place in the middle state or not, 
whether any part of the order of salvation is carried on there or not, and if 
any part, what part. We have already seen that the Divine grace is not 
confined to this world, that sanctification by the Divine grace must con- 
tinue in the middle state. [See p. 201.] But we see no reason why the 
Divine grace may not regenerate all the elect before they leave this world. 
If the Divine grace may be applied to the millions of infants dying in 
infancy, why not also to millions of adult heathen ? 

These questions force themselves upon us in connection with our hopes 
for the salvation of infants and heathen, and they must be answered before 
there can be any comfort or stability in modern theology. 


And with these pregnant words he closes this part of 
his subject: 
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It is evident that in the whole field of Eschatology there is great per- 
plexity in the minds of the theologians and the ministry, as well as of the 
people. Zhe middle state must be opened up in the discussions that are in 
progress. There must be the fullest liberty in this debate. Those who 
depart from the Confession in the direction of narrowness, limiting the 
grace of Gop, cannot in the name of Orthodoxy condemn those who are 
more generous in their views of ‘he operation of the Divine grace in the 
middle state. Those who claim to be conservatives in their departures from 
the Confession have no right to censure those who recognise themselves as 
progressives. In some respects ¢he conservatives are the greater sinners. 
All should heed the great Apostle to the Gentiles in his words: ‘ Therefore 
thou art inexcusable, O man, whosoever thou art that judgest, for wherein 
thou judgest another, thou condemnest thyself, for thou that judgest doest 
the same things.’ 


And now, in bringing to an end his long, thorough, and 
minute examination of the whole Westminster Confession, 
after bravely bombarding it all along the line from begin- 
ning to end—let us give our Author’s own summary: 


We have tested the current Orthodoxy by the Westminster Standards 
and have found that it is not in accord with the Westminster Confession, 
even asasystem, for there are many differences from articles and sections 
that are essential to the system. What does it matter if there be adherence 
to the hard doctrines of Calvinism if there is discord with the chief charac- 
teristics of the Puritan Confession? Francis Turretine is not the Standard 
of Orthodoxy of Presbyterians; but the Westminster Symbols are the 
secondary standards and the Word of Gop the primary standard. The 
Presbyterian Church, as a Church, tolerates contra-confessional doctrines of 
the Church and the Sacraments and the Last Things in large numbers of its 
teachers and pastors. The characteristic doctrines of Puritanism, as con- 
tained in the middle section of the Confession, such as repentance, saving 
faith, assurance of grace, sanctification, and good works, have been neglected 
by our most eminent theologians and ministers. In the first eleven chapters 
there have been great contest, excessive definitions, and assertions of the 
claims of Orthodoxy, but even here the breadth and depth of the Standards 
have not been apprehended. In the doctrine of the Scriptures and of justi- 
fication by Faith, the two great principles of Protestantism, not a few recog- 
nised leaders of the Presbyterian Church have departed from the Westmin- 
ster doctrine so far as to undermine and hazard these most precious achieve- 
ments of the Reformation. 

The Westminster system has been virtually displaced by the teachings 
of the dogmatic divines. It is mo longer practically the standard of the 
faith of the Presbyterian Church. The Catechisms are mot taught in our 
churches, the Confession is not expounded in our theological seminaries, 
The Presbyterian Church is not Orthodox, judged by its own Standards. It 
has neither the Old Orthodoxy nor the New Orthodoxy. It is in perplexity. 
It is drifting toward an unknown and a mysterious future. 
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We must necessarily skip a great number of things, for 
this suggestive book furnishes abundance of material for 
dozens of review articles, and even then the mine would 
not be exhausted. We make no comment on the phrases in 
which Dr. Briggs implies that we are as dissatisfied with our 


oD 


XXXIX Articles as the Presbyterians are with their Con- 
fession of Faith; though, in reality, the two cases are 
vastly different. We would only call special attention to 
the fact, that whether in the first or the third Lambeth Con- 
ference, or in the action of our own House of Bishops, 
there has not been one disp of any intention or desire to 
make those XX XIX Articles of any account whatever in the 
question of the Reunion of Christendom. As.to the 
Church of Rome, Dr. Briggs is very strong and clear: 


Protestant divines have always recognised that the Church of Rome was 
a true Church, one of the many branches of Christendom. They have ever 
recognised the validity of her Baptism and her Ordination. They unite with 
her in veneration of the noble army of martyrs—pious monks, bishops, arch- 
bishops, and popes—that have adorned the history cf the Western Church. 
These are our heritage as well as theirs. . . . The Papacy asa hierarchical 
despotism claiming infallibility and usurping the throne of Jesus CHRIST is 
the Antichrist of the Reformers. Whether it be the Antichrist of the 
Scriptures or not, it is the closest historical approximation to the Antichrist 
of prophecy that has yet appeared in the world. The papacy is antichristian, 
the great curse of the Christian Church. The papal system was one of the 
reasons for the separation of Greek and Roman Christianity into two 
antagonistic ecclesiastical organisations. It was the great barrier to the 
reformation of the Latin Church, and, when the Protestant Reformation 
came, the authority of the Pope was given to the side of error and sin, and 
the Reformers were persecuted unto death. As the Supremacy of the Pope 
severed Greek from Roman Christianity, so it made a rupture between the 
Christianity of the North of Europe and the Christianity of the South of 
Europe. In more recent times the same baneful influence forced the separa- 
tion of the Jansenists and the Old Catholics. Thus this theory historically 
has proved to be ¢he mother of discord in Christendom. It is the chief 
barrier to Christian union. 

‘Neither indeed is there any hope, that ever we shall see a generall peace, 
for matters of religion, settled in the Christian world, as long as this super- 
cilious Master shall bee suffered to keepe this rule in Gop's house : however 
much soever hee bee magnified by his owne disciples, and made the onely 
foundation upon which the unitie of the Catholick Church dependeth.’ 
[Ussher’s Brief Declaration, p. 14.] 

Until this barrier has been broken down the union of Christendom ie 
impossible. The destruction of popery is indispensable to the unity of the 


Church. 
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On the crucial point of validity of Holy Orders, our 
Author is delightfully vague, knowing the tenderness of 
the foundation on which he stands. After saying that — 


All Christian Churches have pastors, and they cannot do their work 
without them. Here is the basis for union. It is agreed that he should be 
a man called of Gop to his work, and endowed with the gifts and graces 
that are needed for the exercise of his ministry. It is a/so agreed that he 
should be ordained either by the imposition of hands or some suttable cere- 
mony. This presbyter-bishop of the New Testament is found in all ages 
of the Church and in all lands. Herein is the true historical succession of 
the ministry, in ¢he unbroken chain of these ordained presbyters. Herein is 
the world-wide government which is carried on through them. This is the 
one form of Church government that bears the marks of catholicity, that is 
semper ubique et ab omnibus. 

Then comes the vagueness: 

It matters little comparatively how the royal government of TESUS 
CHristT and His power of the keys is communicated to them, whether 
directly from the Divine Master or mediately through the ordination of a 
presbytery or of a bishop, an archbishop or a pope, so long as the LORD 
Jesus Curist, the one king and head of the Church, actually carries on His 
government /hrough them. We apprehend that the long-suffering SAVIOUR 
will not deprive His people of the benefits of His reign, even if their leaders 
should make some mistake in the form of government. This point of 
agreement in Church government should be insisted upon by the Churches, 
whatever they may think of the importance of the other officers in the 
Church. // all the churches of Christendom would recognise the validity 
of the ordination of the ministry of the other Churches, one of the chief 
barriers to the concord of Christendom would be removed. They might 
deem this ordination as irregular and even disorderly, as not conformed to 
their own doctrine of Church government; they might contend vigorously 
for the superior excellence of their own Orders ; 7f they would concede this 
one point to their fellow-Christians and fellow-ministers, the validity of 
whose ministry is attested by the Ho_y Guost and its fruitfulmess in good 


works. 

Dr. Briggs has a “warm sympathy” with those among 
us who wish to get rid of the terms “Protestant Epis- 
copal :” 

We confess to a warm sympathy with those members of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church who desire to remove the terms Protestant Episcopal from 
the name of their Church, on the ground that these terms are schismatical. 
All such terms are from the very nature of the case schismatical. They 
represent that the churches that bear them are parties or branches of the 
Church, and not the true and pure Church of CHRIST. 

But the names really correspond with the facts; they express the truth. 
The evil of schism is in the Churches. It will not cure the evil to abolish 
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the names. When the evil of schism has been cured, then the schism and 
the names will disappear likewise. In the meanwhile it is far better that 
the names should remain and express the true state of the case to all earnest 
souls, They may perhaps sting the conscience and gcad the will to earnest 
action in behalf of peace and unity. 

As to Protestant diversities, Dr. Briggs says, very 
truly : 


The theological systems of the three great branches of Protestantism 
have been elaborated by @ priori logic and by deduction from premises that 
are not sufficiently accurate and comprehensive. They have all of them 
departed a long distance from the Scriptures and the Creeds of the Refor- 
mation. It has been found necessary in recent times to distinguish between 
the theology of the Bible and the theology of the schools, between the doc- 
trines of the Confessions of Faith and the doctrines of the theologians. 
There are now three distinct theological disciplines that have to do with 
Christian doctrine—Biblical Theology, Symbolics, and Dogmatics. These 
do not by any means correspond. Protestantism has fallen into a great 
error in its doctrinal development. It has substituted Protestant scholasti- 
cism for medizval scholaticism, and Protestant Tradition for Roman Cath- 
olic Tradition. [See pp. 12, 21.] It is necessary to overcome this error of 





the Protestant divines. 

The true principle is laid down by him very strongly 
and clearly: 

We have to learn the great principle of Unity in Variety. That variety 
we find in the Sacred Scriptures in the four great types of doctrine repre- 
sented by James, Peter, Paul, and John. We find them in the Old Testa- 
ment in the Levitical writers, on the one hand, and the prophets on the 
other, to which we must add as separate types the authors of the Wisdom 
Literature and of the Psalter. We find these types in all the great religions 
of the world ; they recur in Christian history ; they are rooted in the differ- 
ent temperaments of mankind; they manifest themselves in those great 
types that dominate all thinking and acting, that we call Mysticism, Ration- 
alism, and Scholaticism. [Briggs’ Biblical Study, pp. 367 seg.) Accord- 
ingly the Church of CuHRIsT, like the Scriptures, should comprehend them 
all and not exclude any of them. There can be no true unity that does not 
spring from this diversity. The one Church of Curist is vastly more com- 
prehensive than any one denomination. If the visible Church is to be one, 
the pathway to unity is in the recognition of the necessity and the great 
advantage of comprehending the types in one broad, catholic Church of 


CHRIST. 

On the subject of uniformity in worship, Dr. Briggs 
rightly maintains that “there can be no such thing.” He 
adds: 

There is greater diversity of worship in the Christian Church now than 
at any previous period of its history. There is every reason to suppose that 
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this will increase rather than diminish. There is no hope whatever of uni- 
formity of worship. 


“And yet,” he assures us, “there is essential unity even 
in the midst of all this diversity :” 


The five great parts of worship are found in all churches—namely, 
Common Prayer, Sacred Song, Reading of the Sacred Scriptures, the 
Sermon, and the Apostolic Benediction. The differences, in the selections 
of the themes of sermons, and in the passages of Scripture to be read, do 
not destroy the essential unity in these two parts of public worship. Some 
Presbyterian Churches have insisted upon uniformity in sacred song no less 
than the Church of England has insisted upon uniformity in common 
prayer. We have to thank the Episcopal Churches for our freedom in praise 
no less than the Presbyterian Churches for our freedom in prayer. 


“In Sacred Song,” we are told, “uniformity has entirely 
disappeared :” 


Private selections of hymns have taken the place of the official hymn 
book of the Churches, and these are used often without regard to denomina- 
tion. A considerable number of Christian hymns are used in all Protestant 
Churches that do not limit themselves to the Psalms and Paraphrases. It 
would be easy to select a hymn book of considerable size, even from their 
own books, that would satisfy all of these churches. The /reedom here has 
wrought greater unity than we find in those parts of worship where there is 
less liberty. 


There is profound wisdom in that last sentence! We 
commend it to the legislators on our own Hymnal! As to 
the’ much-disputed point of common prayer, Dr. Briggs 
Says: 


There is greater difficulty in the common prayer. The excellence of the 
Book of Common Prayer of the Church of England ts generally recognised. 
But considerable alterations will need to be made in order to make it accept- 
able to evangelical Christians in general ; and there must be the recognition 
of the liberty of free prayer in a part of the service. I would prefer the use 
of a prayer book for all the parts of common prayer at the Sabbath services, 
with the exception of a brief free prayer at the close of the services, express- 
ing the special needs of the congregation and the day. But the mass of 
evangelical Christians would not at present go so far as this. It should also 
be said that there are other admirable prayer books besides that of the 
Church of England. The prayer books of the Lutheran and Reformed 
Churches have also their advantages ; and there is no good reason why we 
should be confined to forms of prayer of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, or those of earlier date. The eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
ought to be able to enrich a prayer book that would adequately express the 
worship of our day. 
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On this point, our Author thus warmly commends the 
position of our House of Bishops: 


We hail, with gratitude to Gop, the noble declaration of the House of 
Bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church—‘that in all things of human 
ordering or human choice relating to modes of worship and discipline or to 
traditional customs, this Church is ready, in the spirit of love and humility, 
to forego all preferences of her own.’ 


“The most serious difficulty in the department of wor- 
ship,” says Dr. Briggs, “is in the observance of the Sacra- 
ment of the LorpD’s Supper:” 


Here diversity of doctrine determines to some extent the ceremonies 
that are used. The objections that the Puritans made against the ceremony 
of kneeling have been removed by time. No one would impute to the mem- 
bers of the Methodist Episcopal Church any adoration of the bread and the 
wine, such as was made by Crypto-Roman Catholics in the Church of Eng- 
land in the sixteenth century. The Presbyterian method of sitting at tables 
has been generally abandoned on account of its great inconvenience. The 
present fashion of sitting in pews during the celebration is a modern prac- 
tice that has /ittle to recommend it. It might be well to return to the more 
reverent postures of kneeling or standing in the solemn partaking of the 
Lorp’s Supper. In the Protestant Episcopal Church, the ceremonies allow 
people of widely different views to partake of the same bread and wine in 
the same service. In the Evangelical Churches of Germany, Lutheran and 
Reformed partake of the same bread and the same cup. In the Presbyterian 
and Congregational Churches Calvinists and Zwinglians sit down together at 
the Communion feast. I would rather partake of the Lorn’s Supper with 
one who believed in the Real Presence of CHRIST, even though he were a 
Lutheran, than commune with one who dented the Real Presence, even 
though he were a Presbyterian. 1 see no sufficient reason why all of these 
may not hold their variant opinions and yet join in the Supper of the 
LorD. 

What is said about “Traditionalism,” and “ Alliances,” 
and “Federal Unions,” we must pass over, tempting as 
these subjects may be. 

And now we gladly quote, in full, the noble utterance 
of Dr. Briggs concerning the basis for the Reunion of 
Christendom, set forth by our House of Bishops, and 
endorsed by the last Lambeth Conference. We thank 
Gop for every such utterance. It is all that we could ask 
or expect. It proves the motion of the gentle but deep 
current in Christendom, that is steadily carrying us on 
towards Reunion. It makes the reader to “take courage” 
for all that is yet lacking for the entire fulfilment of the 


glorious aspiration! 
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In the meanwhile the American Episcopal Church has issued a proposal 
for the reunion of Christendom on the basis of four terms ; and this propo- 
sal has received the endorsement of the Lambeth Conference representing 
the Church of England and her daughters. These proposals, as revised by 
the Lambeth Conference, are : 

‘That, in the opinion of this Conference, the following Articles supply 
a basis on which approach may be by Gon’s blessing made toward Home 
Reunion : (a) The Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, as ‘ con- 
taining all things necessary to salvation,’ and as being the rule and ultimate 
standard of faith. (4) The Apostles’ Creed as the Baptismal symbol, and 
the Nitene Creed as the sufficient statement of the Christian faith. (c) The 
two Sacraments ordained by CHRIST Himself—Baptism and the Supper of 
the Lorp—ministered with unfailing use of CHRIs?’s words of Institution, 
and of the elements ordained by Him. (d@) The Historic Episcopate, locally 
adapted in the methods of its administration to the varying needs of the 
nations and peoples called of Gop into the unity of His Church. 

‘That this Conference earnestly requests the constituted authorities of 
the various branches of our communion, acting, so far as may be, in concert 
with one another, to make it known that they hold themselves in readiness 
to enter into brotherly conference (such as that which has already been 
proposed by the Church in the United States of America) with representa- 
tives of other Christian communions in the English-speaking races, in order 
to consider what steps can be taken either toward corporate Reunion or 
toward such relations as may prepare the way for fuller organic unity here- 
after. 

‘That this Conference recommends as of great importance, in tending 
to bring about Reunion, the dissemination of information respecting the 
standards of doctrine and the formularies in use in the Anglican Church ; 
and recommends that information be disseminated, on the other hand, 
respecting the authoritative standards of doctrine, worship, and government 
adopted by the other bodies of Christians into which the English-speaking 
races are divided.’ 

In these Resolutions, the Lambeth Conference adopted the movement 
begun some months since by the House of Bishops of the American Epis- 
copal Church, and has thereby made it a world-wide movement. If I under- 
stand these terms aright, they are not to be interpreted in the special sense 
of any particular party in the Anglican communion, but are to be taken in 
that sense that is common to all of these parties in the Church of England 
and in the American Episcopal Church. Presbyterians are entitled to look 
at them from the point of view of the Low-Church and the Broad-Church 
parties, and it is not fair to interpret them as if they involved the special 
position of the High-Churchmen. 

Committees of conference have been appointed by the several denomi- 
nations in America on the basis of these proposals, and there are good 
reasons for the hope that something may be accomplished. 

I adhere to what I said when these terms were first proposed : 

The four terms that are set forth therein as ‘essential to the restoration 
of unity among the divided branches of Christendom,’ are in my judgment 
entirely satisfactory, provided nothing more is meant by their authors than 
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their language expressly conveys. There is room for some difference of 
interpretation, but these terms ought to be received in the same generous 
manner in which they are offered, in the hope that the differences will be 
removed by conference and discussion. 

No Presbyterian can consistently object to (a) ‘the Holy Scriptures of 
the Old and New Testament as the revealed Word of Gop,’ or (c) ‘the two 
Sacraments, Baptism and the Supper of the Lorp, administered with 
unfailing use of CHRIsT’s words of institution, and of the elements ordained 
by Him.’ 

It might be objected that (4) ‘the Nicene Creed, as the sufficient state- 
ment of the Christian faith,’ is too narrow a plank for a summary of Chris- 
tian doctrine, and that it ignores the subsequent history of doctrine in Chris- 
tendom. But Presbyterians can hardly exact from other religious bodies 
the maximum of the Westminster Standards. If Episcopalians are willing 
to waive their own doctrinal standards in order to union upon the funda- 
mental creed of Christendom, I do not see with what propriety other 
denominations can refuse to meet them on this common platform. It is 
not proposed that the denominations should abandon their own symbols of 
faith, but that they should find a common ground for unity. 

The fourth term (d@), ‘the Historic Episcopate locally adapted in the 
methods of its administration to the varying needs of the nations and peo- 
ples called of Gop into the unity of the Church,’ gives more room for differ- 
ence of opinion. But it is certain if the English Bishops had offered these 
terms to the Westminster divines, there would have been no separation. 
The English Presbyterians offered to unite on the basis of ‘the reduction of 
Episcopacy under the form of Synodical government,’ proposed by Arch- 
bishop Ussher, but the English Bishops declined. [Briggs’ dmerican Pres- 
byterianism, p. 80.] Presbyterians are bound by their own history to meet 
the Episcopalians on this platform. If the House of Bishops mean to 
advance thus far, they have taken a great step toward the reunion of Chris- 
tendom. The delicate and difficult questions involved in the adaptation of 
the Historic Episcopate might be removed by friendly conference in the 
spirit of Jesus CHRIST. 

The House of Bishops say nothing of the Book of Common Prayer or 
the Canons of the Church. We understand that the following clause refers 
to them : ‘ That in all things of human ordering or human choice relating 
to modes of worship and discipline or to traditional customs, this Church is 
ready, in the spirit of love and humility, to forego all preferences of her 
own.’ If this reference be correct, this proposal is all that could be reason- 
ably required. [Presbyterian Review, viii, p. 132.] 


We have quoted the strong language in which Dr. 
Briggs has stated the errors of Rome, and her fatal work 
in producing disunion in Christendom. But this is not all 
he has to say. A more generous and broad-minded, warm- 
hearted utterance has never before come from a Presby- 
terian pen than the following: 
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The first class of doctrines that we have to consider are those which 
have been defined by the consensus of Christendom. These may be regarded 
as the solid attainments of Christianity. It is not at all likely that these 
will be changed by progressive theology. They will be modified to some 
extent by the light shed upon them from other doctrines, but such modifi- 
cation will be unessential. Those doctrines upon which Roman Catholics 
and Protestants agree are the basis of progress and the foundation upon 
which the Reunion of Christendom must take place. The Roman Catholic 
Church and the Protestant Churches are agreed as to nine-tenths or more of 
the contents of Christianity. Until the year of the Reformation they were 
one Church. All the genuine achievements of fifteen Christian centuries 
are common property. The Reformers were born in the medizval Church, 
were baptised therein, were trained in its sacred doctrines and Sacraments, 
and many of them were ordained by its pious bishops. The Reformers 
denounced the papacy as a hierarchical constitution, but they did not deny 
the Church. They were forced to separate from the Church of Rome, but 
they did not create a new Church ; they reformed the Church of Northern 
Europe, while the Church in Southern Europe remained unreformed under 
the tyranny of Papacy. Those so-called Protestants who refuse to recog- 
nise the Roman Catholic Church as a true Church of JEsus CHRIST are 
guilty of heresy and schism. Such a theory leaves Protestantism hanging 
in the air with fifteen centuries of Church History beneath it, cués it off 
Srom any connection with historical Christianity, makes it a new religion of 
the sixteenth century, and gives over to the devil the ancient and medizval 
Church with all its splendid array of saints and martyrs. It is a stab at the 
vitals of any Christian Church to cut tt off from the one body of Curist 
and sever it from the great tree of life that was planted at Pentecost and 
that has grown like the cedar twig of Ezekiel’s vision until it has well-nigh 
filled the earth. 


And he thus continues, in the same noble strain: 


Protestants and Roman Catholics are agreed as to the essentials of 
Christianity. Our common faith is based on the so-called Apostles’ Creed, 
our worship on the Lorp’s Prayer, our morals upon the Zen Commandments 
and the Sermon on the Mount. Who will venture to say that the Roman 
Catholic Church is not as faithful to these foundations of our common 
religion as Protestants? Taking our stand on the Apostles’ Creed we must 
add to the articles of faith on which we are agreed a// the doctrinal achieve- 
ments of the Church for fifteen centuries, the doctrine of the unity of Gop, 
the person and work of Jesus CHRIST, the Holy Trinity, original sin and 
human depravity, salvation by Divine grace, the absolute need of the Atone- 
ment of Jesus CHRIST. On all these great doctrines of our religion Roman- 
ism and Protestantism are one. Were we are allies, and it is our common 
task to proclaim these doctrines to the heathen world, and to overcome by 
them all forms of irreligion and infidelity in Christian lands. Differences 
about justification by faith, and salvation by the Divine grace alone, and the 
authority of the Church as regards the determination of the canon of Scrip- 
ture and its interpretation, ought not to prevent our co-operation and alli- 
ance in the great work of proclaiming the common faith. Our conflict 
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over the doctrines in which we differ would be more fruitful in good results, 
if our contest should be based upon concord and alliance in the common 
faith ; if our contest could be narrowed to the real points of difference, and 
conducted in a brave, chivalrous, and loving manner. f 

Taking our stand upon the Lorp’s Prayer, we observe that we are 
agreed as to the greater part of Christian worship. We worship Gop in 
common, in morning and evening assemblies, by prayer, songs of praise, 
the reading and preaching of the Scriptures, and the celebration of the 
Sacraments of Baptism and the Lorp’s Supper. The matter of this worship 
is for the most part common in both these great bodies of Christians. I 
have heard sermons in Roman Catholic Churches in Europe which were 
more evangelical and less objectionable than many sermons I have heard in 
leading Protestant Churches in Berlin, London, and New York. It is well 
known that the Protestant books of liturgy contain a considerable amount 
of material derived from the old Mass books, and they are all the more valu- 
able for that. Roman Catholic Baptism has many superstitions connected 
with it, but the essentials of Baptism are there in the Baptism by the minister 
in the name of the Holy Trinity. [See pp. 183 seg.] Roman Catholic 
observance of the Lorp’s Supper is connected with the worship of the 
materials of the Supper under the doctrine that they are really the Body 
and Blood of the Divine Lorp ; but who can deny that pious souls by faith 
really partake of the Bodyand Blood of CuristT in this Holy Sacrament, not- 
withstanding the errors in which it is enveloped ? 

In all matters of worship we are in essential accord with Roman Cath- 
olics, and we ought not to hesitate to make an alliance with them, so far as 
possible, to maintain the sanctity of the Sabbath as a day of worship, and 
to proclaim to the world the necessity of worshipping Gop in His house, 
and of becoming members of His Church by Baptism, and of seeking union 
and communion with the Saviour by Christian worship, the study of the 
Scriptures, and the observance of the Lorp’s Supper. With this recogni- 
tion of concord, Protestants may debate with Romanists in a friendly man- 
ner, and seek to overcome their errors, remove the excrescences they have 
heaped upon that simple worship in the spirit and in truth, which seems 
to us more in accordance with the Scriptures and the wishes of our Saviour. 
In the great constituent parts of prayer—invocation, adoration, thanks- 
giving, confession of sin, petition, intercession and consecration—Roman 
Catholics and Protestants are in agreement. In Christian song the differ- 
ences are s/i// less. If our hymn books were stripped of hymns from the 
ancient and medizval Church, and from modern Roman Catholics, they 
would be bare indeed. 

In the sphere of Christian morals we take our common stand on the 
Ten Commandments and the Sermon on the Mount. Romanism and Prot- 
estantism are agreed as to the.vast majority of all questions of morals. It 
is true there is a great deal of immorality in the Roman Catholic Church in 
some countries, and we think it may be shown that asa rule Protestantism 
is productive of better morals than Romanism; but this, after all, is a 
question of more or less, and to say the least, Protestantism has little to 
boast of. 
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These, too, are weighty words touching the great under- 
lying verities of Christendom, notwithstanding all the 


diversities : 

Notwithstanding the external discord in the Church, there is vastly 
greater external unity than is generally supposed to be the case. The most 
essential things in the Christian religion, the real fundamentals, are the 
common property of all the ecclesiastical organisations of Christendom. 


All Christians hold to the Sacred Scriptures as the inspired word of Gop 
to guide the Church in religion, doctrine, and morals. he Apostles’ Creed 
is the symbol of the Universal Church. Christians of every name enter the 
visible Church by the Sacrament of Baptism and partake of the Supper of 
the Lorp, whatever may be their views of the meaning of these Sacraments. 
They all engage in the worship of Gop on the Lorp’s day. They all use 
the Lorp’s Prayer as a guide to their devotions. Their worship has essen- 
tially the same substance, however varied may be its forms of expression. 
The Ten Commandments and CuRIst’s law of love are the universal laws of 
Christian morals. Now, these are the great verities of the Christian religion. 
They are vastly more important than those other things about which the 
Churches of Christendom differ, and concerning which there is strife and 
discord. The calm and abiding concord of Christendom is vastly more pro- 
found than the noisy and superficial discord. 


And now let us turn back to the Preface for our closing 
extracts. There the Author tells us: 


The book is irenical. It shows that there have been so many departures 
from the Standards in all directions, that it is necessary for all parties in the 
Presbyterian Churches to be generous, tolerant, and broad-minded. The 
author does not wish to exclude from the Church those theologians whom 
he attacks for their errors. He is a Broad-Churchman and all his sympathies 
are with a comprehensive Church, in which not only these divines shall be 
tolerated, but all other true Christian scholars shall be recognised, and 
wherein all Christians may unite for the glory of CHRIST. He rejoices in 
all earnest efforts for Christian Unity, not only in Presbyterian and 
Reformed Churches, but in the entire Christian world. 


And he bravely closes thus, in a strain to which all 
true Churchmen can say, Amen / 


The process of dissolution has gone on long enough. The time has 
come for the reconstruction of theology, of polity, of worship, and of 
Christian life and work. The drift in the Church ought to stop. Christian 
divines should steer directly toward Divine truth, as the true and only 
Orthodoxy, and strive for the whole truth and nothing but the truth. The 
barriers between the Protestant denominations should be removed and an 
organic union formed. An alliance should be made between Protestantism 
and Romanism and all other branches of Christendom. The Lambeth Con- 
ference, in its proposals for Christian Unity, points in the right direction. 
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The Church of England is entitled to lead. (et all others follow her lead 
and advance steadily toward Christian Unity. 

With these noble words we close our extracts, which— 
numerous as they are--are only a fraction of what we 
marked when reading this interesting and most important 
book. It is full, indeed, of affection and reverence for the 
Westminster Confession, associated as it is with the life 
experience of the learned writer; and this affection and 
reverence will be appreciated thoroughly by all his Pres- 
byterian readers. In his differences from it, he differs 
lovingly; but the breadth and strength with which he 
rises into higher and wider realms of truth, is refreshing 
and inspiriting. His bookisa pilot ship upon the current, 
showing which way the waters flow. They flow towards 
the Reunion of Christendom! When not only the Angli- 
can, but even the Roman Communion, is dealt with so 
generously and kindly and brotherly by a leading Presby- 
terian, the vea/ity of the approximation can be doubted by 
none! 


J. H. Hopkins, 
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Notable Books. 


Lives of the Fathers. By the Rev. F. W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S. 
Macmillan & Co. 2 vols. 
ANON FARRAR’S literary activity bids fair to rival that 
of his favorite, Origen, of whom it was said that he wrote 
more than any other man ever read. And it is astonishing to 
see, taking it all in all, how well the work is done. The Lives 
of the Fathers is the worthy continuation of those contributions 
to Ecclesiastical History which began with the Zz/ of Curist, 
and which from year to year have been eagerly read by a large 
and increasing circle of ardent admirers. There is the same bril- 
liance and fascination in the grouping of details ; the same impas- 
sioned eloquence and breadth of learning. The style, if any- 
thing, is more chastened and effective than in the earlier works, 
and the scholarship impresses one as being more painstaking and 
real. It is not too much to say that in no other English work 
can the clergyman or the layman find so much information upon 
so important a period of Church History. Doctor Farrar has 
certainly shown here, as in the Life of S. Paul, that he possesses 
the graphic power and imagination to make biography the most 
interesting and instructive department of history. The two 
volumes contain in ali eighteen elaborate biographies from S. 
Ignatius to S. Chrysostom, with critical accounts of the works of 
the several Fathers, besides a number of notices of less well- 
known writers like Firmilian and Gregory Thaumaturgus. The 
value of the book is greatly enhanced by the insertion of full 
chronological tables, an annotated list of the Roman Bishops and 
of the early heresies, and by the addition of a very satisfactory 
Index. It goes without saying that the publishers in type and 
letter-press have left nothing to be desired. 

Having said this much in hearty commendation, we may be 
permitted to warn the reader that Doctor Farrar’s best points are 
sometimes his weakest. As Dean Stanley once said to J. R. 
Green, ‘‘It is dangerous to be picturesque,’’ and the habit of 
making brilliant generalisations and dogmatic inferences is no 
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longer regarded as a commendable quality in an historian. This 
is especially true in Doctor Farrar’s case, because he not only has 
the courage of his own opinion, but a considerable scorn for the 
opinions of those who differ with him. He is tolerant—aggres- 
sively tolerant—of all forms of belief, except that form which is 
professed to-day by the three hundred millions of Christendom 
who hold to the theory of a visible Church and an authorised 
ministry. He compassionates the narrowness of Ignatius, and 
that incapacity in Irenzeus and Cyprian to catch the true (modern) 
spirit of the New Testament. In his defence of Origen he gibbets 
that ‘‘discreditable’’ assembly called the Fifth Ecumenical 
Council. The attempt to find in Early Christian documents the 
ideas of Altar, Priesthood, or Sacrifice vexes his righteous soul, 
and more than once he triumphantly quotes the distinction 
between many folds and one flock to denounce the ‘‘ pharisaism ’’ 
of the Western Church in General and S. Augustine in particular. 
Some readers may regret that a great opportunity has thus been 
used for partisan ends, and may be so pained by certain expres- 
sions of the author as to question the fairness and accuracy of the 
rest of the work. We should be sorry even to suggest any 
intentional injustice. The review of the Pelagian controversy 
is wise enough at least to show superiority to the one-sided 
and almost rabid presentation of it by some of our American 
contemporaries, and we can only conclude that the author is so 
infatuated with his own theory of the Church as to be blind 
to the possible righteousness of any other interpretation. 

The broad issue is, whether there is a visible, organic Church, 
with authorised ministry and life-giving Sacraments, or no recog- 
nised visible Church of CuristT, no authorised form of ministry 
and no necessary Sacraments. Let the question be plainly stated, 
and then let the inquirer take the /athers and read them without 
note or comment, and we venture to think that he will find the 
whole atmosphere of the early Church impregnated with the ideas 
which our author so strenuously repudiates. It is not a question 
as to this or that isolated expression in one or two writers, it is 
the whole tone and atmosphere of the period that must be con- 
sidered. Of what use is it to quote over and over again our 
Lorp’s saying, about ‘‘ The other sheep which are not of this 
fold ?’’ Many scholars, and we think rightly, regard these words 
as simply applicable to the Jews and as having no possible reference 
to the present condition of the Church, unless we press them with 
meaning that it makes no difference whether a man bea Christian 
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or not. Nor can we see the ‘‘calm and judicial mind’’ of the 
historian in the unnecessarily sweeping remarks about ‘‘Altar’’ 
and ‘‘Sacrifice.’’ It is assumed that these ideas are repugnant 
and impossible to the minds of the writers of the New Testament, 
and that therefore when the words occur in Ignatius, ¢.g., they 
must not be interpreted in a natural sense. But all Doctor 
Farrar’s scornful rhetoric will not deter men from taking the com- 
mon-sense view of Hebrews xiii: 10, as applying to the Christian 
Altar—a view which has been held by the majority of scholars, 
by men like Waterland and Wordsworth, and even by Richard 
Baxter. Mr. Gore has shown that ‘‘an essential ministry is a 
sacerdotal conception,’’ and that a Priesthood, properly represen- 
tative of the people, yet commissioned from above, satisfies all the 
requirements. Granted that the nomenclature of the first half of 
the second century appears unfixed, uncrystallised—granted that 
the latter medizeval sacerdotalism is gross and repellent—the 
alternative remains that there was either the germinal principle 
of the Priesthood originally existing, or else that at some time, as 
yet undiscovered (for our author admits that Cyprian only followed 
Irenzeus and Ignatius), there was a wholesale revolution of 
Christian ideas. In human history ex xzhilo nihil fit, and either 
Gop Himself created medizval sacerdotalism, or else men 
perversely developed and corrupted an original Divine institution 
The latter conclusion commends itself to us. 

All this leads up to the question of Episcopacy. To say, as 
Doctor Farrar does, that ‘‘the Papal usurpation is the only 
logical outcome of making the Episcopate the representative of 
Apostolic authority, delegated by direct succession,’’ is a short 
and easy way of overthrowing the position of the greatest English 
theologians. With it we might contrast the words of F. D. 
Maurice, who said : 

The whole body of Bishops—each Bishop in his own sphere—present 
CHRIST to men as the Bishop or overseer of the Church, (and) I would under- 
take to show and I would go through all Ecclesiastical History in support of 
the position, that the secularity of Bishops has been in all cases the effect of 
their not believing in the dignity and divinity of their own ordination ; and 
the assumption of any particular Bishop has always been the effect of his 
denying the dignity and effect of his brethren’s ordination. [Kingdom of 
CHRIST, p. 372-] 

Doctor Farrar seems to imply that the early confusion of the 
Bishop and Presbyter—a well-worn statement—implies a like 
confusion of the superior and lower orders, for we are told that 
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Ignatius was the first to distinguish Bishop and Presbyter, and 
yet in the last number of the North American Review, Doctor 
Farrar discerns the idea of the Episcopate in the cases of S. James 
at Jerusalem, Timothy and Titus, and other angels of the Seven 
Churches. It might have been well, in treating of Tertullian, to 
note the significance of his appeal to the Apostolical Succession of 
the Bishops. It might have been fairer to recognise that 
Irenzeus speaks of the succession as a well-known fact to be 
appealed to in controversy, and that this is a far different matter 
from his private and sometimes mistaken inferences concerning 
things of which he had no immediate knowledge. One thing our 
author spares us, he does not dwell upon Jerome’s ‘‘ Presbyte- 
rianism.’’ He knows him well enough to realise that Jerome is 
the prince of sacerdotalists and that the theory of the ministry—if 
he ever had one that was peculiar—is as far from any modern 
Protestant conception as day from night. The theory of the 
Church, however, without any visible limits is Doctor Farrar’s 
favorite test of orthodoxy. 

Except when the word ‘Church’ is made co-extensive with all ‘rue 
seekers after Gop, and all true children of Gop, whatever be the commu- 
nion to which they belong, the assertion that men can only be saved ‘in 
the Church,’ is an arrogant and cruel falsehood. Yet it has led men to 
believe such inconceivable absurdities as thata true Church cannot exist 
without Episcopacy, or that no Protestant, or no Roman Catholic, or no 
Non-conformist can possibly be saved. [Vol. ii, p. 399.] 

No Christian man has ever held the position here condemned. 
The language is either mere rhetoric, or else it means that all 
‘‘true seekers after Gop,’’ of whatever creed, shall be in the same 
sense saved. Doctor Farrar can find no Father who holds this 
view. Even Clement, of Alexandria, whose disciplina arcani 
largely suppressed his teaching on purely theological questions 
held that ‘‘ every baptised Christian, who has not been ‘cut off,’ is 
a member of the Church upon earth and is, therefore, within the 
pale of salvation. The Church is one, she is Catholic because the 
doctrine and tradition of the Apostles is one. The heretic who 
has forsaken her fold has an assembly devised by man ‘a school’ 
but not a Church.’’ [Bigg.] Clement, along with every theolo- 
gian of the Church, may have hoped and prayed for Gop's mercy 
upon all men of every faith and name, but he was compelled, as 
we are, to attach some shadow of meaning to Our Lorp’s words: 
‘**He that believeth and is baptised shall be saved, and he that 
believeth not shall be damned.’’ ‘‘ Except a man be born again 
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of water and of the Spirit he cannot enter into the Kingdom of 
Gop.”’ 

W : cannot close this imperfect review without expressing a 
regret that the plan of ths work was not less popular. For the 
use of the student it would have been better if the field were more 
limited and the effect less brilliant. 

The opportunity is still open to some one who has the leisure 
to give a clear and scholarly account of the documents relating to 
early Christian history. With only brief and general biographical 
notices there might be collected in a single volume good transla- 
tions of all the writings, and fragments of writings, before 150 
A.D. This would be an impartial contribution to history. 
Every national literature has had its historian, and Christian 
literature is certainly worthy of more systematic an 1 satisfactory 
treatment than it has yet received. T. F. Garmor. 
History of Modern Philosophy: Descartes and His School. By 

Kuno FiscHer. ‘Translated by J. P. Gorpy, Ph.D. 
Edited by NoAu PorTER, D.D., LL.D. New York: Charles 

Scribner’s Sons. 

I have been a little late in reading this work of the Heidelberg 
Professor. But it seems right to make some acknowledgment 
of the great pleasure and (I trust) profit I have derived from its 
perusal. The translator’s work must be extremely well done, and 
Professor Fischer’s own style must be unusually perspicuous for 
a German, for I think I should not have known that the book 
was not written in English, unless the fact had been expressly 
mentioned. It is much easier reading than the translations of 
Paul Janet’s books, notwithstanding the superior reputation of 
the French for lucidity. Perhaps, though, exposition, as in 
Professor Fischer's case, has greater facilities for clearness than 
original disquisition. But, however it be accounted for, this 
perspicuity, so unusual in German writers, is a most desirable 
quality of a History of Philosophy. 

The most interesting part of this volume, to a general reader, 
is the Introduction. ‘There is first a brief Definition of Philoso- 
phy and statement of its field of inquiry. Then follows the 
Course of Development of Greek Philosophy. This chapter is 
masterly. Ritter’s History of Greek Philosophy is fuller, and 
Professor Ferrier's Lectures are as brilliant. But I have never 
seen so well traced the connection between the several schools, as 
the Greek mind passed from subject to subject in a natural order 
of progression or antagonism, from the earliest Ionic physical 
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speculations to the latest ethical debates and Neoplatonic reli- 
gious mysticisms. This chapter is the gem of the book. The 
chapter on Christianity and the Church smacks a little of Baur 
and the Tiibingen School. But such speculations are more toler- 
able in a metaphysician than in a theologian, and his theories are 
not so stated as to be offensive to an experienced Christian con- 
sciousness. There is a lucid tracing of the Development and 
History of the Scholastic Philosophy ; then of the Reactions and 
Revived Grecianisms of the Renaissance ; a chapter on the Period 
of the Reformation, and another on the Development of Modern 
Philosophy. 

The volume concerning which I am writing is only a portion 
of a still unfinished series. A companion volume to Descartes and 
His School is entitled Francis Bacon and Hts Followers. The 
present volume includes Descartes, Geulincx and Malebranche, 
and was followed in the German (I suppose) by another, treating 
of Spinoza and Leibnitz and their immediate successors. A 
fourth volume, 4 Critique of Kant, has already appeared in Eng- 
lish, and Professor Fischer is understood to be working on the 
systems of Kant’s successors, Fichte, Schelling and especially 
Hegel. His clear exposition is certain to be read with pleasure, 
and his critical judgment on these is eagerly expected and will 
have much weight. 

A sketch of the life of Descartes is prefixed to the account of 
his doctrines. He was a soldier during some years of his youth. 
He must have been about as valuable in the Army as Coleridge 
was when he enlisted into the Dragoons. But the Army was the 
natural destiny of the younger sons in noble families, and the 
philosopher must ‘‘dru his wierd.’’ And there is something 
practical about war, not altogether alien from one whose favorite 
school studies had been the mathematics, and the desire of whose 
mind in all his thinking was for definiteness and certainty. I am 
not quite as certain as Joseph Cook seems to be that ‘‘clear 
ideas’’ (Descartes’ hobby) are necessarily true ideas, but it is 
certain that clear ideas are more readily apprehended than con- 
fused ideas, and that, therefore, what truth they contain will 
make its way more rapidly in the world. 

Most people are familiar with Descartes’ starting point, of 
universal doubt, and his first philosophical certainty. I, the 
doubter, ‘‘I think, therefore, I am.’’ His second certainty is not 
so generally known, and not so universally accepted. ‘‘Gop és 
thought, therefore, Gop exists.’’ Professor Fischer takes a good 
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deal of pains in elaborating this point of Descartes’ Philosophy. 
It is not merely the 2 prior? argument, so-called, of Anselm and 
the Scholastics, and Dr. Samuel Clarke, that we have an idea 
of a Being perfect in all respects. But that existence is a 
necessary part of perfection. And, though the idea of anything 
finite does not necessarily imply its existence, yet the idea of the 
infinite and perfect is the idea of a necessarily existent, self- 
existent Being. This one author, as is usual, calls it the ontological 
argument. But the reasoning of Descartes he characterises as 
anthropological. The thinker has ascertained to himself his own 
existence. But he is not more certain of his own existence than 
he is of infinite existence besides himself. Over against himself, 
weak, finite, dependent, imperfect, it is an intellectual necessity 
to perceive a Being omnipotent, infinite, independent, eternal. 
This finiteness, he feels, rests on something infinite. His recent 
consciousness is out of an eternal personality. There is a Being 
who is the cause of His existence, and Who is, moreover, the cause 
of His idea of the Perfect and the Infinite. Man would not con- 
ceive scarlet color if he had not seen scarlet color. And the fact 
that the human mind has the conception of Gop is to be accounted 
for only by the existence of Gop, and by the human mind’s 
intuitive vision of the self-existent Gop. Men habituated to 
thoughts of this kind have clearer intuitions than others in the 
dusk of thought, see objects therein with a certainty which some- 
times they find it difficult to make other men share. The exist- 
ence of Gop is a certainty, but there could be no Atheists if it 
were a demonstration. 

Matter seems to be for Descartes, as for Cousin, the cause of 
our sensations. We do not cause them. We are so constituted 
as necessarily to refer them to material objects outside ourselves. 
And Descartes appeals to the Righteousness of Gop, the existence 
posited next to the thinker himself, for guarantee that we are not 
deceived in accepting the testimony of our senses to the existence 
and the qualities of material things. Sensations prove material 
things. Spiritual conceptions, by parity of reasoning, prove the 
existence and the qualities of spiritual beings, one of those neces 
sary attributes is personality. The weak point, it is said, in the 
system of Descartes, is his professed inability to conceive how 
matter and spirit can act upon each other, and his consequent 
denial that in fact they do act upon each other. This makes a 
drawback to the full teaching, that material bodies cause our 
sensation and consequent perceptions. They act on our bodies, 
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but it is Gop that, on occasion of the bodily sensation, produces 
aconception in our souls. This is the theory of Occasionalism, 
which was still farther elaborated by Geulincx, in Holland, and 
by Malebranche in France. The theory also which, in the hands 
of Malebranche, became the ‘‘ visionin Gop ’’ of even the material 
universe, and which led Malebranche at last toa conception of 
Gop hardly to be distinguished from the later Pantheism of 
Spinoza. 

No one can read Kuno Fischer’s exposition without an 
enhanced idea of the power and originality of Descartes. He was 
a man who resolutely threw aside the results of all past thought, 
and the whole accepted science of his day, for a new, a wholly 
new, departure. As Columbus left the Old World behind him, 
and struck boldly out into unknown seas, for an uncertain goal, 
so was Descartes in philosophy the seeker of a new hemisphere. 
Rightly has he been called the Father of Modern Philosophy. 
Bacon was the father of the modern world’s physics, but Descartes 
of its philosophy. The metaphysician of the seventeenth century, 
soldier, philosopher, recluse of Paris, refugee of Holland, friend 
of the Countess Palatine Elizabeth (who was niece of Charles II 
and aunt of George II, Kings of England), invited counsellor of 
Queen Christina, of Sweden, daughter of Gustavus Adolphus ; 
ending his days in the too severe climate of Stockholm. The 
book which introduces us so intimately to the life and thoughts 
of so remarkable an epoch-making a man has a right to be called 
and go on the list as a Notable Book. 

JosEPH M. CLARKE. 


What Shall Make us Whole? By Mrs. HELEN BIGELOW. Boston: 
Cupples & Hood. 

This little volume contains the most profound and at the same 
time common-sense views on the subject of the Mind Cure Treat- 
ment that it has been our lot to see. 

The faith cure is one thing, and has its basis in an extreme 
interpretation of certain passages of Scripture. 

The Christian Science Philosophy is quite another thing, and 
is a mongrel system as old in its hybrid character as the days of 
Ammonius Sacchas or Ianblichus or Appollonius of Tyana, but 
the Mind Cure is different from either of these and is the resolute 
effort of the will to resist the encroachment of a diseased body 
upon the captive spirit within. Whatever we may think of the 
author’s conclusions, the book itself is wholesome, liberating and 
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inspiring. It records the highest thought yet reached upon this 

attractive and subtle subject. 

The American Commonwealth. By JAMES Bryce, author of 7Zhe 
Holy Roman Empire. 2 vols. New York and London: 
Macmillan & Co. 

This is one of the notable books of the period. Since De 
Torqueville described our American life forty years ago such an 
exhaustive analysis of our peculiar institutions has never been 
made by a foreign critic. The book is destined to have a vast 
influence, both at home and abroad, in sobering our American 
social and political life, and in inspiring those of other lands to 
study into the merits of the American political system. 

No more profound and exhaustive interpretation of the Ameri- 
can Constitution has ever been attempted, and that this effort 
should have been crowned with such success, by an English writer, 
constitutes one of the marvels, as it is one of the attractive 
features of the book. 


Looking Backward. By EDWARD BELLAMY. 

This story, which has just completed its sixty-fourth edition, 
has a touch of genius in it, and is in many ways a notable book, 
well deserving the lavish praise bestowed upon it. 

Its picture of the life of the twentieth century is drawn 
with vigor and skill, and a general air of social calmness, the 
reaction from our present-day feverish life pervades the entire 
work as the one distinguishing feature of the civilisation of the 
age tocome. Its one defect is that the interest and zest of life 
disappear in this pictured life of the twentieth century, which 
seems to have about it the air of the front yard to the door of’ 
Nirvana. No French or Irish need apply for admission to the 
happy bowers of the twentieth century life. The well regulated 
condition of things in that age would be to them but an enforced 


purgatory. 
WILLIAM WILBERFORCE NEWTON. 





Brief Reviews. 


William George Ward and the Oxford Movement. By WILFRID 
Warp. London and New York: Macmillan & Co. 
N this volume his son endeavors to trace the influence William 

George Ward had in shaping the Oxford movement. Not 
every reader will agree, even on the case Mr. Wilfrid Ward makes 
out, to place the same estimate on his father’s influence, yet the 
influence was undoubtedly great, especially in the earlier years 
of the Catholic revival. 

It is a very readable biography. It is not a panegyric. The 
heavy clumsy man, with his acute though lop-sided intellect, 
stands clearly out on the canvas. If we do not feel drawn to love 
the man, we at least feel we know him as he lived; we have the 
story of a real man, of one of flesh and blood, told us, and told 
us in a plain, straightforward manner, and thus our interest and 
sympathy rarely flag. Though William George Ward never was 
at any time a loyal English Churchman, yet we acknowledge the 
accuracy of his sarcastic descriptions of the state of the English 
Church fifty years ago. In many points we feel indeed how 
accurate his delineations are of the American Church at the pres- 
ent moment. 

Take this one, on p. 236: 

The truth is, that we have been so long accustomed to a vague, shadowy 
indefinite creed—to a creed which we dare not contemplate steadily lest it 
fade from our sight in the contemplation—which we dare not approach 
closely lest it melt away, as it were, from our very breath, that we cannot be 
brought into the presence of a real orthodox Catholic, knowing what he 
believes and saying it without feeling ourselves in a strangely uncomfort- 
able position : we have been so long accustomed to theological gloom and 
twilight that the first intrusion of light of day pains and distresses us. The 
pain and distress, then, must, with such persons, come first; but the sun 
brings with it real light and warmth, notwithstanding ; and they, too, will 
in time learn and appropriate their sharein its happy influences ; they, too, 
will, in time, exult that after the long night the day has begun to dawn on 
them ; that they have been rescued from the oppressive, arrogant and insult- 
ing dominion of Protestant superstition, and brought safely into the fulness 
and freshness of Gospel truth. 


Is not this unfortunately an accurate picture of a large class 
of priests and laymen of the American Church even now ? 
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Does not the following passage of Newman’s, which Ward 
delighted to quote, also describe the mental condition of another 


large class ? 

In the present day mistiness is the mother of wisdom. 
never enunciates a truth without guarding himself against being supposed 
to exclude its contradictory—who holds that Scripture is the only authority, 
yet that the Church is to be deferred to ; that faith only justifies, yet that it 
does not justify without works; that grace does not depend on the Sacra- 
ments, yet it is not given without them; that Bishops are a Divine ordi- 
nance ; yet that those who have them not are in the same religious condition 
as those who have. This is your safe man, and the hope of the Church ; 
this is what the Church is said to want, not party men, but sensible, temper- 
ate, sober, well judging persons, to guide it through the channel of no 
meaning between the Scylla and Charybdis of Aye and No. [p. 64.] 


A man—who 


The operating cause which led Ward to Rome, seems to be, 
from this biography by his son, a disdain of, and contempt for, 
history. Scholastic theories must be pushed to their logical con- 
clusions, but in so doing all by-influences are to be left out of 
consideration. Such reasoning may be logical on paper, but facts 
refute it. As well might a school-boy, who has mastered the 
theories of force and momentum, maintain against all comers 
that an arrow, or shot, must ever speed in its initial direction, 
The resistance of the air, the law of gravity, and other facts 
might all be ignored in the school-room. A trial shot would 
show the error of the theorist. So Ward pushed his theories in 
regard to Rome, utterly oblivious of the facts of history, of the 
practical experience to be gained outside in the world. So eager 
to believe that the Roman Church, as he theorised about it, was 
Ideal, that his son tells us his father described with envious admi- 
ration the free and easy ways of the Roman peasant in his church, 
‘the espionage advocated in Italian Colleges is exalted to the 
depreciation of the freer system of our own public schools.’’ 

An ounce of fact is worth quartos of theorisings. No two 
points could have been selected which devout minds in the Roman 
communion so unanimously deplore as the utter filth and nasti- 
ness which abound in Italian churches, and the demoralising 
effect on boys by the spying system, wherever it is in vogue. 

Repeatedly does his son insist on his father’s distaste aad dis- 
like of history. This dislike of history seems characteristic of 
the Roman verts. It is not long ago since Manning declared it 
heresy to appeal to history. Whatever faults William George 
Ward had, they are candidly told, and yet nowhere does the 
reader feel that the son has been guilty in any way of disrespect 
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to his father; it is this which, as we have already pointed out, 
makes the charm of this biography—a biography which all who 
would endeavor to understand the many sidedness of the Oxford 
movement should read and keep for reference. 


The Island Missionary of the Bahamas. By EpwArp, BISHOP OF 

Nassau. London: J. Masters & Co. 

Under this heading the Bishop has gathered some practical 
addresses and notes, intended chiefly for ordinands. Their 
perusal excites our thankfulness and our regret. Our thankful- 
ness that the Church has such Bishops, and our regret that such 
Bishops are so scarce. It is very hard, in a brief notice, to give a 
correct impression of such a manual. The fatherly care which 
prompted such a work is evident on every page. It is indeed a 
father counselling his sons, a watchful pastor guiding his flock, 
a Bishop urging his Priests to stir up the Grace that is within 
them. The love, the deep humility, the anxious care of details, 
the lofty purpose, the wide charity, the stern morality which 
shines through these pages render these pastorals of permanent 
value. They can be read and re-read, and the more they are read 
the better for the welfare of the reader. Primarily intended for 
clergy in the West Indies, yet as they are based on the first 
principles of holiness, they ought to be read by all our clergy. 
Refreshment and growth of grace must surely follow their*perusal. 
In this age of worldliness, when the special temptation of the 
clergy is to condone worldliness and to be conformed to the world, 
such charges have their peculiar value in reminding all that saint- 
ship consists in detachment from the world, and the only suc- 
cessful priest is he who endeavors by self-denial in all things to 
live up to the ideal prayed for by the Great Bishop, that his 
ministers should not be taken out of the world, and yet that they 
should not be of the world. 

By adding a list of the subjects treated upon with so much 
love and discernment we may perhaps more easily persuade our 
readers to become possessed of these excellent pastorals—to men 
entering upon the sacred ministry, or with the awe of their vows 
yet on them, we deem them simply invaluable. Here, then, is the 
list of contents : 

Part I. On Doctrine and Morals.—Preaching of Repentance ; 
Remedies against Sin ; Duties of the Christian Life, and Growth 
in Holiness; Preparation for the Sacraments. 

Part Il. Routine.—Superintendence of Schools; Expeditions 
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for Visiting; Visitation of the Sick; Organisation and Method ; 
Caution, Tact, Discernment; Attitude Towards other Religious 
Communities. 

A ppendix.—Notes and Directions on Ritual; Manner of Con- 
ducting Services, etc.; for Catechists; Clerical Rule of Life; List 
of Books Recommended to the Clergy for Study. 


Moses and His Recent Critics. Edited by TALBoT W. CHAMBERS. 

New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 1889. 

This volume contains a collection of twelve essays. The 
second is by the late Professor Gardiner, of the Berkeley 
Divinity School, the tenth by Professor Streibert, of Gambier, and 
the other ten being contributed by professors of the various Prot- 
estant denominations. The first essay is by the Editor, and is 
Introductory to the series. Dr. Chambers briefly gives a list of 
the various schools of critics who have argued against the tradi- 
tional belief, and states the question at issue which these essays 
have been called into existence to decide. Within these few 
pages we get a temperate and impartial statement of the pros and 
cons. How far the different essayists have kept to the lines 
marked out for them will be for the reader to decide. Professor 
Gardiner’s essay deals with the origin of Israel's religion, 
claiming for it a Divine revelation, and contains many cogent 
arguments against those who maintain that it was a mere human 
development, but to us the scheme of the essay is not to the 
point. The assailing critics argue that the whole of the Pentateuch 
was written after the exile; or, at any rate, that Moses wrote 
none of the works attributed to him ; that they were written at a 
much later date. That is the attack. To meet it, it seems to us, 
we must not shift the ground and say we claim that the religion 
inculcated in those books was a revelation, for the answer may be 
made that even if Moses wrote not the books, the religion could 
still be Divine. In other words, revelation does not depend upon 
the Mosaic authorship. To meet the critics, defenders of the 
Mosaic authorship must prove by textual, historical, ethnological, 
geographical and such like criticisms the falsity of the views of 
their opponents. The final argument of Professor Gardiner is an 
appeal to our Lorp’s ‘‘sagacity’’ as man, that He regarded the 
Jewish Religion as Divine and that His human intellect was too 
acute to be mistaken. We regret to see any such argument 
advanced. Logically, it meets nothing. To devout Christians, 
it savors of irreverence, for a devout Christian can never think of 
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his LORD in such a way as to so separate the human from the 
Divine. Heis Very Man. True. But he is also Very Gop of 
Very Gop. To base any argument on the authenticity of the 
Mosaic authorship on the intellect of CuRist will satisfy neither 
believer nor critic. The critic will answer, if you eliminate the 
Divine from CuristT, then the intellect of Cur1sT must be judged 
by the same canons we would apply to any man, and there is 
nothing to warrant the belief that Jesus of Nazareth was a com- 
petent critic or witness. To the devout believer, such an argu- 
ment will be valueless, since he will reply, I accept the words of 
CuRIsT as final, because it was the Incarnate Worp that spake 
them. I accept them, not on account of the manhood of CHRIST, 
but by reason of His Godhead. 

We confess that the articles by Professor Bissell and by Pro- 
fessor Green, of Princeton, take, in our opinion, safer grounds. 
The former boldly says: 

But even with no such postulate of a deeper human CHRIST and a New 
Testament history, luminous with miracles, the claim which the Pentateuch 
makes for itself should be allowed to be a possible one in any candid discus- 
sion of the subject. [p. 73.] 


Mr. Bissell scores when he points out to those who would 


have us believe that to the priests and prophets of the exile, 
or even later, we owe the greater portion of the three Codes, 
and that these persons, in making laws suitable to their 
own times, ascribed them to Moses, or to Moses and Aaron, in 
order to give them currency. 


In the one way or the other, this most anomalous method of legislating 
for a great people, it is affirmed, went on for hundreds of years. Nobody 
pretends to assert that there has ever appeared any evidence that the people 
of Israel themselves recognised as such the illusion with which they 
beguiled themselves. Every supposed legislator—there must have been 
scores of them—keeps himself as carefully out of sight as though he had 
never existed. ([p. 77. 

The point is well taken. There issound logicinit. Professor 
Green, of Princeton, limits his discussion to the first eleven 
chapters of Exodus, and by a careful analysis meets the critics 
on their own grounds. The style is lucid, and the reasoning 
close ; perhaps too close to make the essay popular. In such 
matters we are at one with Mr. Green, no reasoning can be too 
close. 

Professor Schodde deals with ‘‘ the testimony of the Pentateuch 
to itself.’’ An ill-chosen heading, since the two previous essays 
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deal with the same argument. However, the heading is little if 
the matterbe much. At the very outset, Mr. Schodde draws atten- 
tion to what is nine times out of ten complacently ignored. ‘‘It 
is one thing to be the recipient of a revelation ; it is another thing 
to write down such a revelation.’’ Quite so; many men, we are 
toli, received revelation from Gop, who never wrote a word of 
them. The reasoning in this essay is, however, not equal to the 
promise of the commencement. That by Prof. Willis J. Beecher 
deals with the proofs that the Historical Books (Chronicles 
excepted) yield of the non-existence of the Mosaic writings, and 
is carefully written. Prof. Milton S. Terry, of the Garrett 
Biblical Institute, Evanston, writes on Chronicles and the Mosaic 
Legislation, and takes up seriatim several criticisms, meeting them 
in the main satisfactorily. Prof. Henry M. Harman deals with 
the Zestimony of the Prophetical and Poetical Books of the Old 
Testament to the Pentateuch, and is, in our opinion, one of the best 
essays in the volume. The following by Prof. Israel E. Dwinell, 
is not very satisfactory. It deals principally with the effects that 
** Higher Criticism’’ has on men’s minds. To us this argument 
is beyond the point. We have to refute assertions of certain 
critics if we can. Even if we could demonstrate irrefutably the 
evil effects of any criticism, what answer is that to the truth of 
the criticisms themselves. Is it not like abusing the plaintiff's 
attorney? The essay on the Lifficulties of the New Hypotheses, by 
Prof. Jacob Streibert, of Gambier, O., sets forth clearly and 
temperately the difficulties which would have to be faced by the 
adoption of the hypotheses which the critics offer. The wholesale 
acceptance of the hypotheses would really entail a greater strain 
on the reasoning powers than the apparent inconsistencies at 
present involve. 

Prof. C. R. Hemphill, of Columbia, S. C., writes on Zhe 
Validity and Bearing of the Testimony of Curist and His Apostles. 
It is easy to prove that Curist and His Apostles accepted the 
historical character of the Pentateuch and referred to Moses as the 
great authority on the Law. Still, as we have before pointed 
out, this does not meet the questions raised by the critics. The 
critics boldly deny the competency of CHRIsT and His Apostles 
to sit in the Judgment seat in these matters. Granted that 
CuRisT and the Apostles accepted the traditional belief, but that 
traditional belief the critics say was false. Proving that the 
Lorp and His disciples accepted that traditional belief does not 
make that traditional belief true in the eyes of those who lower 
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or deny the Divinity of CHrist. Internal evidence, so it seems 
to us, buttressed by modern scientific research, into the geography, 
customs, habits, manners, religion, etc., which characterised not 
only the children of Israel, but the neighboring nations as they 
existed during the period the Pentateuch covers is the only 
logical way of meeting the critics. We are of the firm opinion, 
that so-called modern Criticism can be answered by Modern 
Research. Seta critic to answer acritic. The last paper, that 
by Prof. Howard Osgood, covers to a certain extent the necessary 
ground. The following sentence meets the point at issue clearly: 


One searches in vain in their writings (7. ¢., those of the opponents of 
the Pentateuch as history) for any real appreciation of the utter revolution 
that has taken place in ancient history by reason of the startling resurrection 
of long-lived nations. [p. 380]. 


We heartily endorse that statement. The critics appeal to 
history. Let us take them to history. They appeal away from 
tradition. Let us put for the moment tradition on one side, and 
bring them face to face with the imperishable inscriptions of the 
past. They appeal to the past. To the past let them be taken. 
Let the resurrection of the past which Gop in His own good time 
has, we devoutly believe, brought to pass in these latter days 
prove the death of their modern theories. 

Such a collection of essays, as Mr. Chambers has compiled in 
one volume, cannot fail to be useful. Written in a popular style, 
they will interest where more scholarly works would not be 
opened. If, as we have shown, we do not agree with the line of 
argument some of the essayists have taken, we heartily coincide 
with that taken by others. Qwuot homines, tot sententig. What 
we may deem inconclusive other minds may deem the reverse, 
and for that reason the Editor was perhaps right in admitting such 
a latitude in the treatment of what to all Christians must be a 
matter of profound interest. 


The All-Father: Sermons Preached in a Village Church. By 
Rev. H. P. NEUNHAM. London and New York : Longmans, 
Green & Co. 

We are given in this volume fourteen sermons and eighteen 
minute sermons. The first are on the Lorp’s Prayer. To us 
these sermons seem especially fit to be given to young deacons, or 
students, who are allowed to preach or read sermons. The com- 
mon fault of such preachers is that they aim toohigh. Simplicity 
comes with experience. Here we have sermons that are simple 
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in style, sound in theology, and capable of comprehension by any 
audience having a slight knowledge of Christianity, and yet con- 
veying deep lessons for devout believers. They possess, as Edna 
Lyall in her Preface to them rightly claims, forcibleness and depth. 
After a perusal of the sermons, we turned back to see what the 
gifted authoress had to say of them, and we heartily endorse her 
estimate of the preacher. 

He insisted on going to the root of the matter, on making his hearers 
ask themselves what they meant by the words which they were in the habit 
of saying so glibly and mechanically. 


We especially commend the tenth sermon, that on our Father’s 
gift of ‘‘ Bread.’’ Simple as it ought to be, to see that ‘‘ The 
Bread of Life’’ is what is chiefly meant by the petition, yet, alas! 
how many sermons overlook it; how many teachers positively 
ignore it? The parallelism between the laws and phenomena of 
bodily life and those of spiritual life are well brought out. Of 
pretentious sermons, full of fine writing, we have an overabund- 
ance, but of Gospel sermons, taking the term in its true, and not 
party, sense, we ever have a famine, and those belonging to the 
latter class we again repeat our commendation of them. 


An Introduction to the Creeds. By the Rev. C. F. MAcCLEAR, D.D., 
Warden of S. Augustine, Canterbury. London and New 
York: Macmillan & Co. 

Here we have another of those excellent series of Elementary 
Theological Class-Books, published by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. 
Taking Pearson as the basis of his work, Dr. Maclear has 
profited by all the numerous scholarly works on the Creeds which 
have appeared during the last fifty years, in England and Ger- 
many. We have thus the best text-book yet published. Every 
Bishop should add it to the list of books recommended students 
for the ministry. His accurate knowledge of it ought to bea 
sine gua non with all sectarian ministers before their Ordination 
as Deacons. At present the road to the Ministry is easier for a 
sectarian preacher than fora loyal Churchman. Yet the preacher 
has much to unlearn, and it ought to be the business of the 
Bishop ordaining him to see that he has thus unlearnt. The 
Creeds, because they are accepted verbally by many outside the 
Church, especially require to be known in the original and 
Catholic sense. We hear a great deal these days of the Nicene 
Creed being accepted by sectarians and heretics as the symbol of 
a Common Christianity ; whereas, if such persons were questioned 
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on any one article they would be found ignorant, not only of its 
history but of its meaning. No book can give any one the grace 
of Faith, but a text-book like this one will, if mastered, be a 
guarantee of intellectual Faith in the postulant. The placing in 
parallel columns of the translation and the original Greek or Latin, 
and the arrangement in sections with distinct headings, act as so 
many memoria technica, The appendices are valuable, giving 
various versions of the Creeds ; the general Index might be much 
improved, but the Index of Greek, Latin, and other words, is a 
good idea. We trust, however, that in the next edition we shall 
have given us an Index of Scripture texts quoted. The doctrinal 
part of the Creeds is wisely considered apart from the historical. 
By this means we first get the origin and gradual developments 
of the Creeds, step by step, before considering what they teach 
de fide. It is true, that in this way the ground is, to some extent, 
covered twice, but what we lose in brevity of words we gain in 
simplicity of treatment. 

We are glad to see noted the universal acceptance and 
observance of the Holy Eucharist, as one of the historical facts 
inexplicable without the Resurrection. It has always seemed a 
marvel to us how that Holy Sacrifice has burnt up in its holy 
fire all lesser Sacrifices deeply rooted as the absolute necessity of 
such had been for centuries and centuries among the people who, 
one after the other, embraced Christianity. To us this standing 
marvel has always been a proof of the Divine Immanence in that 
Blessed Sacrament. Under the VIII Article, we confess we 
would have liked a fuller treatment of the /i/zogue argument. 
Also, instead of relegating to a foot note [p. 207] the very import- 
ant doctrinal difference when Ho_y Guost stands in the original 
Greek in the New Testament, with and without the article. This 
very important fact needed to be treated fully in the body of the 
text, for it has such bearings on the right teaching of the mission 
and office of the Hoty Guost, and is so rarely pointed out, that 
it ought to have all due prominence. 

Briefly, ‘‘ Hoty Guost’’ without the article, means an influ- 
ence or operation from that Divine Person, while with the article, 
‘“TuHE Hoty Guost,’’ the Third Person Himself. It is only 
bearing in mind this distinction that we obtain a true appreciation 
of our Lorp’s declaration that before THE Hoty Guost would 
come He must depart. So also [on p. 219] we have relegated to 
a foot-note the comment on the declaration ‘‘that the gates of 
Hades shall not prevail against it,’’ the comment being that 
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Hades express the power of the unseen world, especially death. 
This is quite true, but is not this generally overlooked? The 
every-day explanation of this part of Our Lorp’s promise is that 
Satan will not prevail against His Church. ‘True, as far as it 
goes, but surely it means more than that, that Death will have 
no dominion over her, that she is everlasting. This is a truth 
important enough to be emphasised in the body of the text. We 
are told, on p. 227, that the Church is Holy, (a) in respect to her 
Head ; (4) in respect to the object of her Foundation. Surely she 
is also Holy in respect to the Sanctification which now goes on in 
making her members Holy. In other words, between her founda- 
tion and her ultimate object, her intermediate work entitles her to 
the term of Holy. So long as we consider Holiness one of the 
marks by which we may know what is a branch of the Church, so 
long must the fruits of Holiness be manifested sometimes to a 
lesser, sometimes to a greater degree, but still perpetually, among 
its individual members, so that it may be visible to all men that 
the sum total of all the influences proceeding from that Branch is, 
Holiness. It is singular, also, that there is not (as far as we have 
noticed) any allusion to Confirmation, either under the VIII, IX 
or X Articles. As to the tone of the work it is perfectly sound, 
speaking with no uncertain voice on the great Doctrinal truths of 
the Holy Catholic Church, and we, therefore, heartily recommend 
it as a manual of instruction, not only for candidates for the 
ministry, but for Sunday School teachers, and advanced classes 
in Sunday School. 


Guide Marks for Young Churchmen. By RICHARD HOOKER 
Wi_m_eR, Bishop of Alabama. New York: T. Whittaker. 


This little volume is part of the Bishop’s larger work, 7he 
Recent Past; or, Reminiscences of a Grandfather. All the prac- 
tical portions have been omitted, and we have here only what 
deals with the Church. The Bishop apologises for its familiar 
style, but this we conceive to be its charm. ‘Though the style be 
easy, the matter is strong. Vigorous truths are put forward ina 
simple dress. Take the chapter on the Church of England: 
where shall we find the history of that Church so clearly put and 
yet so condensed that it would occupy but three pages of THE 
CuHurCH REVIEW? There is a swing and a dash, owing to the 
terse, pithy sentences that carries the reader along till—though he 
may open the book to read any one chapter—he finds himself, to 
his surprise, at the concluding page. 
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See how much is condensed in the following few lines : 


The fact is, that Romanism and Presbyterianism, in some of their char- 
acteristics, are both uncatholic; they have more things in common than 
would be supposed at a first glance. They both undervalue patristic learn- 
ing and authority. Presbyterian ministers, although well educated in the 
general, are proverbially deficient in patristic lore. They find no comfort 
in reading the Fathers, for they ever find ‘ Episcopacy,’ and ‘ Episcopacy’ 
is most unsavory to them. 

The Romanists, likewise, run away from the Fathers, nowadays. They 
are always seeking proof of the Pope’s Supremacy, and the Fathers did not 
know anything about so novel a doctrine. The English Church, with her 
weighty artillery, has driven the Roman controversialists out of their old 
intrenchments, and they are now seeking a new position of defence in the 
doctrine of ‘Development,’ which, as practically interpreted by them, 
means not development of truth revealed, but revelation of new truth. 

The only safety is in Catholic truth and the Apostolic Order of the 
Church, which comes to us with the same universality of evidence that the 
Holy Scriptures themselves do—Catholic consent, and he who disparages 
the idea of Catholic consent, disparages the very foundations upon which 
the Canons of Holy Scripture rests for its authenticity. 


These sentences ought to be learnt by heart by our young 
folks. The position of the American Church against all comers 
is here defined. 

We rezret the tone of the conclusion of the lecture on Re/?- 
gious Organisations, The warning which the good Bishop gives 
we heartily endorse, but deem the manner in which it is given 
irritating and lacking in charity. 

The rule the Bishop lays down in regard to the attitude to be 
observed by the Christian towards scientific theories is a sound 
one. That no scientific theory can claim our acceptance until it 
has received ‘‘ Catholic (universal) consent,’’ as have, for exam- 
ple, the fixed laws of Astronomy. If many preachers would 
remember this simple advice, they would not, by their hasty 
acceptance of the last scientific fad, unsettle the mind of many a 
devout but shallow-minded believer. In patience possess ye your 
souls, is an inspired text, conveying much food for meditation in 
these days. The chapter on Scepticism, Rationalism and Scientism 
is rigorous, but temperate. The concluding chapter on Christian 
Manliness is beautiful, leading the reader away from controversy, 
doubt, and denial, and kindling in him, as he lays the book down, 
the desire to emulate the manliness of the only manly MAN. 


Men of the Bible. New York: Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. 
Under the heading of J/en of the Bible, Messrs. A. D. F. 
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Randolph & Co. are giving us the companion series of books to 
those noticed in the last CHuRcH Review, Ffochs of Church 
History. These publishers are laying not only Churchmen, or 
even Christians, but all intelligent readers under obligation by 
reprinting these series of English works. Surely, the day ought 
to be passed when persons even of ordinary sense should deem 
nothing of interest in history except the lives of kings, or the 
rise and fall of intriguing statesmen and politicians. The closing 
years of the century seem to be marked by a keen interest in the 
relation of the supernatural to the natural ; novels and novelettes 
are written to prove some phase of religious thought, right or 
wrong. Itsurely ought not to need argument, that the record of 
the chequered history of the only continuous organisation that 
the world has had for over 1,800 years must contain matters of 
the deepest interest, and food for the profoundest reflections. 
Even if a person professes disbelief in the claim that organisation 
puts forward of a Divine origin and a Divine guidance, yet, the 
very fact of such a claim ought to arrest attention and court 
investigation. In every branch of history, save this one, such is 
the case ; but, singularly, when a work is presented on an Epoch 
of Church History, readers of every other kinds of histories pass 
it by with the mental exclamation, ‘‘It’s only a Church book,”’ 
or ‘‘ It’s a religious book.’’ With such airy nonchalance, works, 
without which all other histories are clueless labyrinths, are thus 
passed over by our “‘ best’’ or our ‘‘ advanced ’’ thinkers, to use 
the jargon of journalism. 

It is still more remarkable that if we pass from the facts in 
Church History since the Ascension of CHRIST, and dwell in 
detail on the lives of Old Testament personages, that we are 
met with greater impatience and disdain. Persons even who 
profess the greatest reverence for ‘‘the Bible and the Bible 
only,’’ often resent it as an impertinence to have their attention 
directed to works dealing with such features, times, or person- 
ages of the Old Testament. Our fear is, that such persons look 
upon the Old Testament as only an antiquated building of which 
they alone have the key. They do not realise the humanity of 
the personages spoken of. They forget that in the Sacred Writ- 
ings only so much, and no more, is given as will enable the C/ris- 
tian believers to see the purpose of Gop in his dealings with a 
chosen nation. We, on the contrary, claim that there can be no 
study of more absorbing interest than of the life and times of the 
great personages connected with Holy Writ—of absorbing interest 
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to the devout believer, since such studies are side lights on 
Revelation ; of absorbing interest to the sceptic or agnostic, since 
such studies relate to influences which have moulded all thought, 
their own included. We sincerely trust that the venture of the 
publishers of these series will be amply repaid. We commended 
the Epochs of Church History. We commend this series of J/en of 
the Bible. In this latter, we have biographies well written, making 
use of all the very latest facts which modern research and criti- 
cism have to offer. Each volume really deserves an extended 
review, but we cannot at present do more than give a brief 
notice. A series of extended articles on these books would, in 
our opinion, be of great teaching value. It is astonishing, even 
to a Biblical student, to find how much can be said respecting 
these men of old, outside of the Bible. 


(1) Abraham: His Life and Times. By Rev. WILLIAM J. DEANE, 
M.A., Rector of Ashen, Essex (England). 


Here we have told us, in a charming style, the story of the 
Friend of Gop. When we read the story in the light of modern 
discoveries, we feel thankful that we are privileged to have the 
fruits of such researches at our command. The life of Abraham 
in the Bible may be compared to a tree we see at a dim distance. 
While the life of Abraham, as given us in this narrative, is like 
the tree as we see it when close to us, we see the outline at the 
distance ; when we come close, we see the fulness of form, of 
coloring, and of life. 

Mr. Deane has done wisely in bringing in the legendary 
matter of the life of Abraham, as found in the writings of Jew 
and Moslem. It would be as idle to dismiss all these legends as 
baseless as to put them on the same plane as Holy Writ. They 
do unquestionably throw great light on what the Patriarch’s 
character was, for most of them certainly can be traced in some 
form or other to very early times. They do not, either, jar on the 
fitness of things. The following bears telling even once more, 
though quoted often from the Koran : 

When night overshadowed him, he sawa star, and said, ‘This is my 
Lorp.’ But when it set, he said, ‘I like not those that set.’ And when he 
saw the moon rising, he said, ‘This is my LorD.’ But when the moon set, 
he answered, ‘ Verily, if my Lorp direct me not in the right way, I shall be 
as one of those that sin.’ And when he saw the sun vising, he said, ‘ This 
ismy Lorp. This is greater than the star or moon.’ But when the sun 
went down, he said, ‘O my people. Iam clear of these things. I turn my 
face to him who hath made the heaven and the earth.’ 
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Does not this legend teach us that Abraham was faithful to 
the one Gop, though he lived amid idolatrous people, whose 
purest form of worship was the created lights of the firmament ? 
It is instructive to note that one of the objections we used to hear 
much of in former days, as to the veracity of the Bible record, in 
regard to the gifts made by the Pharaoh to Abram have been 
shown to be idle by modern discoveries. It was claimed that 
sheep, oxen, asses, and camels could not have been given, as such 
animals were then unknown. ‘The record of early monuments 
now prove the contrary, with the exception of the camel. So far 
the camel is not traced earlier than 1300 B.c. But the force of 
the adverse argument is completely broken, for if three out of four 
of the animals are found to have been in use in Abraham’s time, 
a discovery at any time may prove the correctness as to the 
fourth. Even if not, it would be no proof that because at this 
lapse of time we cannot find just at hand a monument recording 
the use of camels that they were not then in use. They may not 
have been in common use, but the @ frvzor7 argument is that they 
were, since they have ever been found in use in the peninsula of 
Sinai, where the Egyptians anciently were masters. 

The style of Mr. Deane is simple, free from verbiage, and we 
are thankful to say from ‘‘ word pictures.’’ In this way he lets 
the story really tell itself, and it is only on the closing page that 
he breaks through that sober restraint and gives expression to the 
admiration he feels, as he looks back on the life he has depicted. 
An admiration we make bold to say he imparts to his readers. 

Here is a triumph of piety. No temporary bursts of enthusiasm carried 
persuasion to a body of willing disciples; mo force of arms gave unto 
bewildered people that choice of belief or death. By the grace of Gop 
acting on an obedient will, Abraham impressed his own faith on his house- 
hold and on his race; he made it permanent among all who claimed his 
blood. Thus the great Patriarch looms majestic in the dim past; thus his 
example brightens the page of Scripture, his holy life and character meet 
believers in the world beyond the grave, where to lie in Abraham’s bosom is 
to be in Paradise. He is a man of like passion with ourselves, who opened 
his heart to heavenly influences, who used the opportunities afforded him to 
good purpose, and thus was well pleasing unto Gop and obtained high 
reward. 

In conclusion, we can only say that if such a life could honestly 
be written of any Buddhist, Brahmin, Confucian, Roman, or 
Greek patriarch or sage, the world of letters would go in raptures 
over it, while simply because he is only a Biblical personage 
‘brilliant writers ’’ carp, and criticise if they do not ignore. For 
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our part, we only wish thousands could be prevailed upon to read 
these interesting biographies. They would rise from their perusal, 
intelligent appreciators of the Bible. What a pleasure, and what 
a source of emulation would a congregation, who had read these 
biographies, be to a preacher. How well he could bring out the 
Spiritual truths, when once he knew his people had the historical 
facts at theircommand. Now, alas! references to the Old Testa- 
ment seem yearly to fall upon fewer and fewer intelligent hearers. 
Our people are not as well grounded in Old Testament history as 
their parents were. May this series bring about a Renaissance, 
of what, after all, must be confessed is the most unique as well as 
the most ancient reliable record of facts. 

(2) Moses: His Life and Times. By GEORGE RAWLINSON, M.A. 

That a scholar of such world-wide reputation, as Rawlinson, 
is the author of this work is a sufficient guarantee for strict 
accuracy as to all Egyptian matters. Rawlinson, indeed, writes 
with greater ease about ancient Egypt than many a writer does 
about the land he has lived in since childhood. The perfect 
accuracy in small details lends a charm to this work, and enables 
the reader to live and breathe in the very times depicted. Owing 
to such a minute acquaintance our Author’s surmises as to the 
motives of the persons are entitled to our respectful consideration. 
At the same time so strong is the writer’s belief in the accuracy 
of Holy Writ, that we are not led away by fantastic and poetic 
imaginations of what might have been, as we are by many a 
brilliant writer on the Pentateuch. At the very outset we have 
this declaration : 

The writer's strong conviction has been that it is from Scripture, almost 
entirely, if not entirely, that we must learn the fact of Moses’ life, and 
deduce our estimate of his character. He believes that in the four later 
books of the Pentateuch we have an actual, though not an intentional, 
autobiography. . . . . And he has not the slightest doubt that Exodus. 
Leviticus and Numbers were written, almost as we have them, by Moses 
himself. 

When one of the greatest, if not the greatest, of living scholars 
of the Histories of Egypt and of the great Kingdoms of the Ancient 
Eastern world, writes thus after a lifetime of research, Churchmen 
may well be pardoned, when they claim authority for their Book 
of Books if only on the ground of human reason. When writers, 
bred in the modern newspaper school, equal Rawlinson in his 
accurate knowledge, then, and not till then, are Churchmen logi- 
cally bound to accept their conclusions. What a stir would be 
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made if an humble and scientific parson were to question the 
results achieved by Edison. He would be bade sneeringly to go 
to the laboratory and learn. May not Churchmen in all charity 
bid many agnostic critics—even though they be eloquent, or 
brilliant—go and learn before they give us their latest con- 
clusions ? 

The chapters on the Birth of Moses, and his childhood, educa- 
tion, and early manhood, could only have been written by one 
intimately acquainted with the every-day life of Egyptians of that 
day in palace or hut. 

The answer of Joseph’s brethren [Gen. xlvii : 3] ‘‘Thy servants 
are shepherds,’’ becomes luminous of meaning when we under- 
stand that, though shepherds were an abomination to Egyptians, 
the ruling dynasty at that time sprung from a shepherd race. 
For strangers to announce themselves as shepherds was a passport 
to royal favor. The brilliant campaign against the Ethiopians, 
with Moses as commander-in-chief, is accepted by Rawlinson as 
a fact, however much his admirers may have embellished on it. 
Moses’ life in Midian is vividly portrayed. 

The Return to Egypt finds a parallel in the Flight into 
Egypt. One ass, the beast of burthen of a mother and her Son, 
the father, leaning on his staff, trudging alongside. The long 
struggle with Pharaoh is told with absorbing interest. Familiar 
as the history of the Ten Plagues are with all of us, we defy any 
one not to become deeply interested, as they are told us in this 
volume. 

The difference between Moses before Sinai and after Sinai, is 
beautifully and reverently told : 

Moses after Sinai is not as Moses before Sinai; he is spiritualised ; he 
lives in a different world. Not that he is as yet sinless. Human imperfec- 
tion clings to him, as it must to all who have not passed within the veil. 
But he is henceforth the Prophet, rather than the Ruler, ‘very meek,’ and 
wanting in self-assertion, free from all jealousy, mild, forgiving [Numb. 
xi: 29; xii: 13]; chiefly employed in communicating Gon’s will to the 
people. He must have passed much of his time in the Tabernacle of the 
Congregation, in close communion with the Almighty, receiving from Him 
that complex legislation which, according to the Rabbis, contained 248 
positive and 365 negative precepts, and which occupies almost the whole of 
the Books of Scripture, Leviticus and Numbers. A distance was placed 
between him and his countrymen by the strange glory which shone from his 
face, and the veil which he ordinarily wore to shroud it from them, he 
became to them something mysterious, something awful ; they watched his 
movements with a timid and subdued curiosity [Exod. xxiii: 8-1o]; he 
must have seemed to them more than mortal, half-human, half-divine. 
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And, correspondent to this external manifestation of increased likeness to 
Gop, was an inward purification and elevation of character, a passage from 
strength tostrength, from glory to glory which, though Moses himself was 
perhaps unconscious of it, as he was at first of the light that streained from 
his face [Exod. xxxiv : 29], is yet very apparent to the careful student of the 
later Books of the Pentateuch. 





We have rarely read as pathetic and sublime a chapter—never 
one more pathetic or sublime—than the closing one on Moses’ 
Death. 

The moral which our painstaking, accurate, gifted and rever- 
ent writer draws from the life of Moses is so just, that, though 
we have exceeded the space we ought to give to our notice of his 
work, we cannot pass it over. 

In his great decision, for or against Gop and conscience (to 
which a whole chapter is given—Chapter VI) : 

All was involved ; for this Gop recompensed him [Heb. xi: 26] ; not, 
however, with the reward that men commonly look for and hope for, power 
and honor and riches, a soft, easy life of worldly enjoyment, a position of 
dignity and repose among the great of the earth, but with the far more 
fitting and appropriate reward of a long life of exertion and toil in His ser- 
vice—a life of hardship, of scant food, frequent fatigue, constant trouble, 
bereavement, disappointment, but a life cheered by continued close commu- 
nion with Him, and by the sense of an important task accomplished, of a 
nation emancipated, instructed, guided, trained, fitted for the work before 
it, ready, at last, after forty years of preparation, to enter into that inherit- 
ance to which he had been commissioned to conduct it, and fitted, amid 
whatever lapses and shortcomings, to bear a witness for Gop in the future, 
to hold aloft the torch of truth, to testify to the nations on behalf of the 
One Gop, the One Pure, Perfect, Spirit, Self-Existent, All Holy. 


(3) Samuel and Saul: Their Livesand Times. By Rev. WILLIAM 

J. DEANE, M.A. 

Where the whole is good it seems invidious ‘to select any 
particular portion for commendation. Yet we deem the chapter 
on the ‘‘ Capture and Restoration of the Ark"’ to be truly a piece of 
nice scholarship. Such a wealth of geographical, historical, 
ethnological, chronological and archzological learning is rarely 
to be found within so smallacompass. We cannot but feel pride, 
mingled with thankfulness, when we see how much intellectual 
activity has of late years been aroused on behalf of the Divine 
Science. We can almost thank our enemies for their attacks as 
having brought out the defence. 

The deflection of Saul from right, as a theocratic king, who 
preferred popularity to duty, is finely set forth in the chapter 
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headed ‘‘ Saul’s Final Rejection.’’ We are glad to notice that 
Mr. Deane is not afraid of his convictions and boldly accepts 
certain renderings of Holy Writ as sound scholarship and the 
trend of the narrative require ; ¢. g., he adopts the rendering of 
Dean Payne Smith and Klodstermann rather than that of most 
commentators of I Sam. xv: 32, accepting ‘‘in bonds’’ for 
the‘‘ delicately’’ of the A. V., and the ‘‘ cheerfully ’’’ of modern 
commentators. Any one reading the conclusion of the chapter will 
at once see which fits the narrative the best. So, also, I Sam. 
xix : 1, where we ought to read ‘‘about killing David.’’ And 
in I Sam. xvii : 52, where the A. V. gives us ‘‘Shaaraim,’’ Mr. 
Deane rightly accepts the septuagint version, which reads—‘‘in 
the way of the two gates’’ (the space between the double gates 
of each city). In many other instances, too many to note here, 
Mr. Deane, not without calling his reader’s attention to it, takes 
what is undoubtedly the correct rendering of the Sacred text. 
The contrast between the unselfish, prayerful Samuel and the 
selfish, heedless Saul, is well brought out in the two closing 
chapters. 


(4) David: His Life and Times. By Rev. WILLIAM J. DEANE, 
M.A. 


David is, perhaps, of all lives recorded for our profit the most 
human. The failings of Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Moses, Samuel, 
and even of Saul, are either those conceded only to very holy 
men, and therefore beyond our sympathy, or else are those we 
accuse our neighbors of—while those of David rise up in 
accusation to our individual selves proclaiming, ‘‘ Thou art the 
man.’’ 

It is for that very combination of saint and sinner that we 
believe so many critics find fault with the record of his life, 
forgetting the purport of Holy Writ—writing things for our 
edification. Modern critics, like the questioners in the Parable 
of the Wheat and Taxes, ask for fields without weeds. Our 
Author has done wisely, we consider, in letting his story of David 
tell its own tale, instead of meeting critics and controversialists at 
every point. Much the sage remarks, as we made on Samuel 
and Saul, are applicable to this volume. Indeed, it is but, as we 
might call it, the second volume. The central chapter, ‘‘ Zhe 
King at Jerusalem,’’ deserves special commendation. The con- 
cluding chapter sums up the five-fold character of David—as Man, 
King, Psalmist, Prophet, and Type of CHRIST. 
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(5) Solomon: His Life and Times. By Rev. F. W. FARRAR, 
D.D., Archdeacon of Westminster. 

Without expecting from Archdeacon Farrar the accuracy and 
learning of a Rawlinson, we did expect to be charmed by a felicity 
of expression and brilliancy of diction, of which the Archdeacon 
can, if he will, be master of. This volume is a disappointment. 
It is the poorest of the series. The work is of that class of books 
belonging to those written to order; there is no trace that it has 
been a labor of love. 

Deep reverence of treatment is, perhaps, not to be expected 
from Dr. Farrar, but apart from such a consideration the read- 
ing of this book leaves a disagreeable impression, a bitter, unsat- 
isfied taste. 

Let the reader compare the first chapters of Solomon with the 
concluding chapters of avid, where, naturally, the same events 
are treated of, and he will find out that not only is the literary 
style of the latter superior, but that, also, there 1s lacking in the 
first that indefinable spirit which the Hebrews endeavored to give 
expression to by the “‘ Fear of the Lorp.”’ 

In the note on p. 43, we have a characteristic manner of the 
writer's historical treatment. He says: 

They (7. ¢., the Books of Kings) are acknowledged by all inquirers to 
be honest and trustworthy sources of information, though they are frag- 
mentary, and did not assume their final form till about B.c. 560. But 
though the language and references of these books show that they were 
not composed as a whole till nearly five centuries after the earlier events 
which they record, the author undoubtedly made use of ancient and 
authentic documents 


What inference would the ordinary reader draw from this? 
Would it not be that the Books of Kings were written long after 
the events they narrate? Would it not be that the Books of 
Kings, as we have them, are not exactly what they ought to be? 
That somehow they are different from a secular history? ‘here 
lies in the two paragraphs an insinuation of doubt. Now, as to 
facts. The Books of Kings cover a period of four hundred and 
twenty-seven years. It stands to reason, therefore, that no person 
expects such a period to be narrated by one contemporary. The 
events narrated are those between the death of David and the 
final destruction of the Jewish monarchy. When was this last 
event? When did the Jewish monarchy expire? <Adout B.C. 
562! How could the Books of Kings assume their final form at 
any earlier date than 562? Who maintains that the Books of 
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Kings are anything else than a collection or collaboration of ancient 
and authentic documents. If they are to have any weight as por- 
tions of the Divine Records, what else should we expect them to 
be? A person ignorant of the date of the last event recorded in 
the Books of Kings would never imagine from the Archdeacon’s 
words that the year when the histories took their final form was 
the time when the last event recorded occurred. 

Again, on p. 157, the writer says of Solomon : 

Of the writings which pass under his name, two are now declared by 
the all but unanimous voice of modern criticism to belong to a later age. 


And thus the Archdeacon would ex cathedra settle a question 
which is still an open one. For while it may be true that a num- 
ber of modern commentators are against the traditional belief that 
Solomon wrote (say) Ecclesiastes, yet it must be remembered that 
the hypotheses upon which they base their verdict are discordant; 
scarcely one agrees with the other. Until critics are more unani- 
mous in their premises, a believer in the traditional opinion may, 
at least, deem the case non proven. 

Then, also, on p. 171, we find : 

The all but unanimous voice of anything which can be called criticism, 
decides against this supposition (that Solomon is the author of Solomon's 
Song), and the unusual words and idioms which occur in the Song, as well 
as its entire scope, must render his authorship more than doubtful. Neither 
the title, nor the admission into the Canon, nor the common belief of long 
centuries, add anything in favor of the hypothesis. 

Without deciding against the views of such modern critics 
who eagerly urge that Solomon was not the writer of the Song 
of Solomon, surely we may be pardoned if we do urge the very 
things the Archdeacon so airily dismisses, ‘‘the title, the admission 
into the Canon, the common belief of long centuries,’’ as worthy 
of being taken into consideration when the time for a decision 
comes. Dr. Farrar is very severe on those who read Christian 
meanings into the Song, and speaks thus in reference to those 
who see in the Song applications to CHR1IsT and His Church : 

A criticism which calls itself religious may denounce the abandonment 
of absolute and baseless traditions, but he who speaks deceitfully for Gop, 
he who thinks to be orthodox, by saying what he might know to be untrue, 
is as if he offered swines flesh upon an idol altar. 

Is this a sample of modern criticism? What would Arch- 
deacon Farrar say of ‘‘ religious criticism’’ if it criticised him 
and his ‘‘ modern critics’’ in such a style : 

But enough of Dr. Farrar ! 
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Elijah: His Life and Times. By Rev. W. MILuGan, D.D. 

Dr. Milligan, in his first chapter, gives utterance to a thought 
which is new to us, but is one which deserves deep consideration. 
We should like to see it worked out in a sermon oressay. After 
stating that ‘‘ Theology, as distinguished from the facts that 
underlie it, ought to be free,’’ and that ‘‘ theological specu- 
lation upon these facts is not for the world at all,’’ he goes on: 

It is forthe Church already formed, the Church that can sympathise with 
it, love it, and make clear to herself by means of its height and depth, and 
length and breadth, of the facts upon which she rests. [p. 17.] 


After stating that our Lorn convicted the world not by specu- 
lations but by a life of love and self-sacrifice, and that, by the 
application of that life, under the power of the Hoty Guost, the 
Church was called into existence on the day of Pentecost, he 
illustrates the words above quoted. 

Then came the period of theology, but it is contained in letters to the 
Churches, not in sermons to men without their pale. 

Put the two statements quoted side by side, and they will be 
fruitful of much thought. It is remarkable, also, that our author 
is a Presbyterian, and not a Churchman. The chapter on 
the training and discipline of Elijah is reverent and deeply 
suggestive. 

Take the concluding thought : 

The argument for missions has been too much associated with the thought 
of simply plucking brands from the burning. Here is another view to be 
taken, by which this ought, at least, to be always accompanied. We send 
our missionaries into the field of heathenism that we may there discover 
those who, already touched by the Spirit of CHRIST, wait for the full revela- 


tion to their souls of the life and light of men. 


We rub our eyes. Are we dreaming? Milligan has taken 
Farrar’s place. The Presbyterian is a better Churchman than 
the Churchman. We can quote no further, but can only refer the 
reader to p. 75, for instructive comments on Prayer and the ‘‘ Bread 
of Life ;’’ to p. 95, that the proclamation of mercy, not the denun- 
ciation of wrath, are the final and most efficient means to which 
Gop trusts for the establishment of His kingdom among men; 
to p. 113, on the permanent opposition of the world to the Church. 
We would also commend as a model of reverent criticism that on 
the Ascension of Elijah. [pp. 139-175.] Weclose the volume with 
a feeling of thankfulness—thankfulness to the learned Author, and 
thankfulness for its deep and reverent tone. 
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Isaiah: His Life and Times, and the Writings which Bear his 
Name. By Rev. S. R. DRIVER, D.D., Regius Professor of 
Hebrew. Oxford. 


In this work, Canon Driver has availed himself of the wealth 
of illustrative material which the modern discovery and decipher- 
ing of cuneiform inscriptions places at the disposal of Biblical 
students. No other work yields, within so small a compass, so 
exhaustive a treatment of the times of Isaiah, of the critical ques- 
tions arising from the Prophet’s writings, and of the significance 
and fulfilment of prophecy. 

The second chapter gives us an account of the condition and 
prospects, at home and abroad, of the Kingdom of Judah when 
Isaiah first stepped into public life in the last year of Uzziah’s 
reign. ‘The reigns of Shalmaneser and Sargon and the early 
years of Sennacherib are told us with as much necessary detail as 
will enable us to grasp the position of Isaiah at that time. We 
are indebted for these details, which throw such a light on the 
various aspects of the Prophetic utterances to the decipherment 
of the cuneiform inscriptions of Assyria, which enable us to trace 
the reigns almost year by year. In the chapter, entitled ‘‘ 7he 
Great Deliverance,’’ we have told us how, in accordance with the 
Prophetic predictions, Jerusalem was delivered from the hosts of 
Sennacherib. In the account of the various stages which led to 
Sennacherib’s campaign, and to Israel’s partial overthrow, stages 
confirmed at every step by the monuments which, being dead, 
yet speak, we have a wonderful illustration of how Gop ‘spake 
by the Prophets.’’ The second part of the volume treats of the 
prophecies unrelated to Isaiah’s age, especially on Israel’s sub- 
sequent redemption and restoration. The last chapter deals with 
the vexed question of the authorship of chapters xl-lxvi, where 
Canon Driver sets forth arguments against Isaiah being their 
author, and in favor of a Prophet writing toward the close of the 
Babylonian captivity. A chronological table is appended. It is 
well to remember that, since it is the basis the Canon accepts of 
the chronology of the Assyrian inscriptions and of the chronology 
of Dunck and of the writer in the Church Quarterly Review, 
January, 1886, rather than that of Wellhausen or Kamphaitsen. 

It has often been objected to writers on Isaiah, that they 
appear to have had their imagination kindled by the writings of 
the most imaginative of Prophets, and the request has been made 
for a plain, practical treatment of the subject. Here is such a 
work. No onecan accuse Canon Driver of having been led away 
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by imagination. Plain, practical, sober, and rather dreary, the 
style of this work will never lead the judgment astray by drawing 
on the imagination. 


Jeremiah and His Times. By Rev. T. K. Curyne, D.D., Oriel 
Professor of the Interpretation of Holy Scripture at Oxford. 
Here, as in Isaiah, we recognise what Assyriology has done 

for the elucidation of Holy Writ. If Canon Driver’s work lacked 

imagination, the same cannot be said of that by Canon Cheyne. 

Canon Cheyne is a critic of the new school, and hesitates not to 

disavow all belief that Moses wrote the Pentateuch, and in many 

ways the reader recognises the impatience of the ‘‘ modern critic’’ 
in this volume, but curiously enough at the very outset our critic 
pleads for the free use of imagination. A biography, without 
imagination, is almost valueless in his eyes. That he gives reign 
to his imagination is readily admitted from the very commence- 

‘ment of this volume. The second chapter endeavors to construct 

a history of the early life of Jeremiah, of the friends who influ- 

enced him, and were influenced by him, where we have a very 

thin substrata of facts for the airy edifice built on them. 

That ‘‘a fresh and open-minded re-examination of the religion 
of the Old Testament is urgently called for’’ is boldly claimed, 
and yet, in the same breath, we are told, that ‘‘ the phenomena 
of Biblical religion cannot be brought under the clear, cold 
definition of Western orthodoxy.”’ 

On the Deuteronomy controversy, Canon Cheyne admits of no 
alternative view. Deuteronomy is not by Moses; the only thing 
to be settled is to whom else to ascribe it. After leading the 
reader to believe that Jeremiah was the author, he abruptly 
informs him [p. 68], ‘‘ that he sees no sufficient reason to believe’’ 
that such was the case. And in the next chapter the impression 
left on the reader is that Canon Cheyne would be satisfied if he 
could fix on Hilkiah and Jeremiah as the two authors of Deuter- 
onomy. He has got so far as that there were aufhors, not an 


author. He says: 


Could it be further shown that the High-Priest Hilkiah was Jeremiah’s 
father, one would be strongly tempted to accept Hitzig’s view that the finder 
of the book was also its joint author. But I doubt whether the knowledge 
of these facts would throw any fresh light on the Prophet's character. 


[p. 81.] 


Having decided that a ‘“‘prophet and a priest’’ were the 
authors, our imaginative critic looks with envious eyes on Hilkiah 
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and Jeremiah. Hilkiah is a Priest, Jeremiah isa Prophet. Now, 
if we could only unite them by some common bond, the tempta- 
tion would thus become almost too strong, and father and son, 
priest and prophet become the forgers. Then, as the idea 
presents itself, that to view Jeremiah as a forger would be 
rather awkward, to say the least, and would detract from his 
morality somewhat, he hastens to say that the knowledge of such 
facts (that Jeremiah and his supposed father were forgers), 
would not throw any fresh light on the Prophet’s character. 

We venture to differ, although we lay claim to no such critical 
or imaginative powers as the Canon, that to ordinary people, to 
very ordinary people, if he likes, to discover that a man is a 
forger does throw much fresh light on his character. 

Chapter VI shows that our Author is somewhat apprehensive 
lest he should be asked : 

Have you not expressly accepted the help of imaginative conjecture’ 


in filling up the scanty notices of contemporary records? Why should you 
refuse the co-operation of these early traditionalists, who were themselves 


so imaginative? [p. 182.] 


We end with the question which Canon Cheyne puts to him- 
self. It is the best comment on his mode of ‘‘ imaginative con- 
jecture.”’ 

Canon Cheyne has a perfect right to ventilate his opinions, 
and to claim a hearing for them, but we doubt the wisdom of 
including such a work in this series. 


Daniel: His Lifeand Times. By H. DEANE, B.D. Grinfield 
Lecturer in the University of Oxford. 


A most interesting volume. The chapters on the education 
of Daniel, and Daniel’s first public appearance, read as if they 
were written by a contemporary. Mr. Deane accepts the con- 
jecture recently put forward that the Babylonians in Daniel’s 
time cremated their dead, and that that is the reason why the 
fiery furnace ‘‘was wont to be heated.’’ He also reads 
Nebuchadnezzar’s dream of the great image as referring to the 
kingdoms of Babylon, the golden city; Persia, superior in 
extent, but inferior in solidity; Greece, of Alexander and his 
successors, divided between the Ptolemies and the Seleucid ; 
and Rome, in its many subdivisions, comprising elements, 
as heterogeneous as clay and iron. Mr. Deane believes that 
the destruction prophesied to Rome has not yet come to pass, 
that the unhewn stone is rolling towards the feet of clay, but 
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has not yet shattered them. The unhewn stone being the 
indestructible kingdom which Gop will set up in the days of 
the Fourth Empire. That Kingdom being that of CHristT’s 
Church. 

The true worth of Nebuchadnezzar is well brought out by 
showing how loyal his people were during his terrible insanity. 
A loyalty almost unique, if indeed not unique in Eastern history. 

Early Christianity had, too, its ‘‘ modern critics’’ and its 
‘higher criticism’’ and the history of Nebuchadnezzar, as 
recorded by Daniel, seemed so irreconcilable with facts as they 
knew them, that they treated the matter as an allegory, taking 
Nebuchadnezzar to represent Satan Modern research bringing 
to light the ancient monuments and inscriptions, has shown us 
the simplicity of the history of Nebuchadnezzar, as recorded 
for us by Daniel. Surely every age has need of the gift of 
patience. 

The vision of the ram and he-goat Mr. Deane interprets 
thus: The he-goat means the Grecian Empire; the single 
great horn, Alexander the Great; the breaking of the horn, 
Alexander’s sudden death; the four horns, Thrace, Syria, 
Macedonia, and Egypt, under the four Kings, Lysimachus, 
Selencus, Cassander, and Ptolemy ; the little horn, Antiochus V. 

The last chapter deals with the authorship of the Book of 
Daniel, in which Mr. Deane evidently favors the opinion that 
Daniel himself was the author. 


Jacques Bonhomme, John Bull on the Continent, and from my Let- 
ter-Box. By MAx O’RELL. New York: Cassell & Co. 
(Limited. ) 

Jacques Bonhomme, which describes the Frenchman at home, 
occupies 127 out of 168 pages of this volume. 

The first chapter contains an account of French school-boy 
life. It is very true, though it does not touch upon the darker 
side of that life which he rightly calls barrack or prison life. As 
to the spying system, which Wilfrid Ward tells us, in his recent 
biography, his father was inclined to condone, if not to admire. 
This is what our Frenchman says of it. 


The ushers, or pious, are mere watch-dogs. They are ignorant, ill-bred 
outcasts, whom the boys detest from the bottom of their hearts. [p. 12.] 


And again, on p. 40, ‘The Frenchman’s Education does 
not Prepare Him for Manhood.”’’ 
If Max O’Rell is not as witty when speaking of his own 
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country as when speaking of John Bull and his island, it is that 
he knows his subject better. His work in England was, in many 
cases, almost all wit, in this work his wit is more under control 
because he is forced to be accurate. To those who know France 
and his comic papers, his chapter on ‘‘ The French at War,”’ 
which ought rather to be called ‘‘ The French Soldier in Peace,’’ 
will appear rather tame. It is truthful as far as it goes, but it 
might go so much further! The French soldier takes the place 
of the policeman (in the comic English papers) and of the 
Irishman combined. Even his stupidity is always bright. We 
quite sympathise with his indignation, that French women 
should be called frivolous. An English or American woman is 
a hundred times more frivolous. A French woman is deft, 
cheerful, and always anxious to please. Superficial observers 
meeting such a woman in a tram-car, or in an omnibus, or in 
her sa/on, mistakes this readiness to adapt herself to frivolity. 
Any one who knows the ménage of a French house, knows very 
well that if any one is frivolous, it is much more likely to be 
the man than the woman, mother, or daughter. The good 
qualities of the French peasantry are sympathetically told us, 
but what of the terrible meanness and sordidness which accom- 
pany those virtues? O’Rell is, however, quite correct when he 
says the best critics France has had have been Frenchmen. 
One of the main reasons of that is, the exclusiveness of French 
society, owing to its passionate regard for home life. It is afraid 
to admit any one within the charmed circle, lest its sanctity be 
destroyed. His narrowness, insularity, if such a term may be 
used, and his chauvinism, is all caused by the belief of the 
Frenchman that there is nothing worth having “ors de chez lut. 
As to the morality of the French, we believe O'Rell is again 
right when he’ declares it will bear comparison with that of any 
nation. Our belief is that it exceeds. Travel France through, 
and how rarely wili you hear of cases of immorality on the part 
of married couples. Paris is not France, though unfortunately 
Paris has governed France in politics and literature of late. If 
Americans would get a good idea of French life, let them read 
Balzac, the greatest novelist, in our estimation, of any age or 
nation. 

In these sketches Max O’Rell is pleasant and chatty, though 
not very deep ; nor does he touch on matters which we should 
expect he would have done ; however, he may give us some day 
some further chapters. 
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John Bull on the Continent is kindly written, though very 
superficial. The sample of letters given from My Letter-Box 
are amusing, and show what odd people there are in the world. 


Studies in the South and West, with Comments on Canada. By 
CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. New York: Harper & Bros. 
1889. 

This volume deserves wide reading. We have recorded in it 
the observations of a thoughtful and painstaking critic. This vast 
continent of ours is really a /erra incognita tous. It may seem 
paradoxical to say so, but the more it gets inhabited the less we 
know about it. In former days it was easy enough to think we 
knew ail about it when we spoke of the Eastern States, of the South 
and of California, but now as the land is filling up, and, as the 
recent rush to the Oklahoma reservation showed, there is but 
little good land left for homestead purposes, we feel that the task 
of knowing anything much beyond the State we live in is too great, 
and so lump up all this /erva incognita as the West, or the East, or the 
South, or the North, asit may be. Then again ascities grow and 
prosper the migratory element becomes absorbed in them. New 
permanent homes come into existence. Persons are now reared 
amid surroundings and comforts which do not tempt them to 
leave their homes. 

Take Cincinnati as an example, which, as Mr. Warner rightly 
says, has developed its own life without much infusion of fortune- 
hunting blood from the East. In proportion as man gets 
settled, so his interests concentrate. We here in America are 
rapidly approaching the same status of the Europeans. The 
divisions are becoming as accentuated as they are in Europe. 
The Michigan man looks upon the Louisianian very much as the 
Normandy man looks upon the Provencal. Theclimate is forming, 
and that more rapidly than we are aware of, different races of 
men, just as it didin Europe. Does not Chicago owe much of its 
business energy to its climate as well as to its site? A climate not 
unlike that of London. Climate brings out certain characteristics 


and represses others. The one tie which in the future will bind 


all these diverse, and increasingly divergent, characteristics, is the 
common tie of language. By that tie our Church, as soon as she 
realises that she is the Church of America, with her English Bible 
and Prayer Book in her hand, will be able to knit these people to 


her and herself to them. 
One of the facts which Mr. Warner comments on is, ‘‘ the 
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striking fact in the West is State pride, attachment to the State.’ 
This, toan Eastern man, seems strange. He moves into New 
Jersey out of New York and thinks little about it, but out West it 
would be like a Scotchman going into England, for a man to 
cross the border line of his State. This feeling is useful in build- 
ing up a State, but it shows us we have not seen the last, perhaps, 
but the commencement, of State rivalries. No one can rise from 
the perusal of this interesting series of sketches without realising 
that this century has seen the birth of nations within the territory 
now under the Stars and Stripes. The individuality, we might 
almost call it idiosyncracy, of these nations is very marked 
when Mr. Warner discusses the economic and social topics of the 
various States. There is also a rapprochement between some 
States, and a repulsion between others. Some States seem fitted, 
by the similarity of their natural resources, and from the tone of 
thought prevalent within them to make common cause, to fuse 
together. No student of our country can fail to notice how 
certain States fall naturally into certain groups. If our Church 
rulers are wise they will follow this natural grouping whenever 
the system of provincial conventions or synods comes to be dis- 
cussed, rather than the arbitrary grouping of a missionary board, 
which looks only toa monetary ranking. We have in this book, 
not the observations of a traveller as he sees the country from the 
windows of a Pullman car, of such observations we have had a 
surfeit, but observations taken from among the people. Mr. 
Warner has evidently taken pains to ascertain not only the 
character of the people, but also their characteristics, and while 
doing so he has done his best to trace to their source the well 
springs of their prosperity or may be adversity. The great 
economic forces underlying the social life are taken into account, 
thus the future may be prognosticated with some confidence. 

The last eighty pages of the volume are devoted to Comments 
on Canada. If we do not have a proper appreciation of our land, 
we have less of the vast Dominion North of us. We forget that 
Canada has a territory equal to our own, with a population of 
only five millions, about that of London alone, or of that of the 
State of New York. It is a great work which so small a popula- 
tion has effected, the confederation and consolidation of the 
Queen's power from East to West. We ought to feel admiration 
for the plucky stripling that has built what many claim the finest 
railroad in the world. Mr. Warner, at the opening of his com- 
ments, explains the difference in government between the 
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Dominion and ourselves. In his description of Toronto, he seems 
to consider it a model city, vigorous in business, in social life, in 
education, and in religious life. The police system of our neighbors 
also strikes him as superior to ours. We have, we believe, 
adopted the French and German system rather than the English. 
The influence of the French in Canada is well touched upon, 
as also that of the Roman Church. It is, however, singular to 
notice that even such a painstaking and discriminating observer 
as Mr. Warner is should have ignored completely the Maritime 
Provinces. When we speak of Canada, we are to apt to think 
only of Ontario, Montreal, Quebec, and, perhaps, British Columbia, 
and leave out of question Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. 
To do so would be like ignoring the New England States in any 
consideration of the United States. The Maritime Provinces 
claim that they have given more to the common cause of Con- 
federation than any other part of the Dominion, and that they 
also furnish the brains for the rest of Canada. Such a claim may 
be somewhat arrogant, but we have heard the same claim set up 
by Boston and the New England States before now. Certainly it 
is curious that if the most prominent men in politics, law, or 
Church in the whole Dominion be picked out, that the majority 
will be found to be men of the Maritime Provinces. Newfound- 
land is not in the Dominion. There is only one thing we regret 
about this entertaining work ; that is, the absence of an Index. 
All books, fiction and poetry excepted, that are worth keeping, 
ought to have an Index. This is a book worth keeping. 


An Honest Hypocrite. By EDWARD STAATS DE GRoTE TompP- 

KINS. New York: Cassell & Co., Limited, 

This novel is so above the average of modern novels that, as 
we read it, we sometimes wondered whether it was not a new 
edition of an old work. The style reminds one of an English trans- 
lation of one of Balzac’s lesser novels. It is modelled not after 
the German style, of which we have had enough of late, but rather 
after the French. We have no elaborate analyses of the motives 
and characters of the personages, which we conceive to be the 
poorest kind of fiction writing, but the personages are made to 
live out the characters the author has endowed them with. The 
story all centres round an English priest, who comes out to 
America, thinking he will in a new country be able to work with 
a freedom and vim he could notintheold. Bitterly he learns his 
mistake. He finds in the States a conservatism stronger than any 
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in England, and an imitation aristocracy as selfish as any in 
Europe, but without the traditions of a past which force it to 
take an interest in other classes of life. The description of the 
moneyed and fashionable congregation at Dene, and of its rector, 
Dr. Grint, is evidently drawn from life. Unfortunately there are 
too many Dr. Grints to serve as models, and, alas, such congre- 
gations and such priests kill many a soul. Of the trial, tempta- 
tion and struggle of the hero, we will leave the reader to learn ; 
sure that while many an optimist will say the colors are too dark, 
yet that all who know anything of the work of the Church in large 
towns will, alas, confess they are too true. It is a book which we 
would strongly recommend Englishmen to read before they ven- 
ture to seek work on this side—if after they have read it they still 
choose to come out, well and good, they will know some of the 
disappointments in store forthem. Adrienne is typical of many 
and many an American girl, though our self-love will not allow 
us to own it publicly. 

Mr. Tompkins has certainly the abilities to become a foremost 
author, and we shall be glad to welcome another work from his 
pen. So much is evidently written from experience that we felt 
sure, even before we turned to the clergy list, that the writer was 
an American priest. 

The Morgesons. By ELIZABETH STODDARD. London and New 

York: Cassell & Co., Limited. 

A novel dealing with New England life, but with not enough 
variety of incident in it to make the every-day characters depicted 
in it very interesting. It strikes us as a true picture of the people 
the authoress seeks to portray, but after all, New England life, in 
fiction at any rate, is rather flat, and we have had besides a little 
too much of it. Life and character are to be found outside of 
New England, even if Boston does not think so. 

Unspoken Sermons. Third Series. By GORGE MACDONALD. 

London and New York : Longmans, Green & Co. 

The admirers of George Macdonald have, in this volume, a 
third series of sermons, which will not lessen their admiration for 
the gifted preacher. They are all very beautiful essays; but, as 
sermons, they lack the teaching element, without which sermons 
are mostly profitless. The sermon on the J/irrors of the Lorp, 
is an exceptionally fine one. From the one on /ustice we 
give the following passage : 

Our business is not to think correctly, but to live truly ; then first will 
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there be a possibility of our thinking correctly. One chief cause of the 
amount of unbelief in the world is, that those who have seen something of 
the Glory of CHRIST set themselves to theorise concerning Him rather than 
obey Him. 

How very true is that last sentence. As essays, as models of 
style of clear and vigorous English, our clergy would do well to 
study them. 

Buddhism: In its Connection with Brahmanism and FHlinduism, and 
in its Contrast with Christianity. 

A work by Sir Monieur Williams, on one of his special sub- 
jects. The characteristics and teachings of the great Oriental 
religions need neither introduction nor commendation from us. 

There is, however, a peculiar interest and importance at this 
time in a work from so competent an authority on the essential 
characteristics of Buddhism and its relations to Christianity. 

Buddhism is frequently represented by a certain class of 
speculators in religion as a successful rival, especially in its moral 
precepts, of the teachings of the Gospel, and Gautama Buddha is 
spoken of as quite the equal, and in some things the superior, to 
CuRIsT; hence, that his system is one which in its ethical features 
can be beneficially adopted by all rational thinkers in place of 
Christianity. 

The brilliant poem of Edwin Arnold, Zhe Light of Asia, 
gave an immense impulse to this tendency ; and this has since 
called out other writers on the beauties and excellencies of the 
Buddhistic system, who have gone far beyond their leader in 
their conclusions as to its supremacy over Christianity, and in the 
high place they assign to it as a new element in the general recon- 
struction of religion, which most of them profess to be looking 
for in the not distant future. 

By a judicious culling of isolated passages from the canonical 
writings of the early age of Buddhism, they have very easily 
made it appear as inculcating a morality of self-sacrifice, purity, 
and the absence of all perturbing desires or emotions which, tak- 
ing account only of the separate expressions in which its precepts 
are conveyed, may be presented as a system almost wholly free 
from the taint of human passion or self-seeking. 

Such actions and such expressions there are in abundance in 
many of their recognised canonical scriptures, whether these be 
the marvellous records of the life of Gautama or the accredited 
principles of his teaching as applied to the conduct of life. But 
while these utterances, when taken by themselves and considered 
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apart from the spirit by which they are inspired, and the end they 
proposed to attain, are thus apparently exalted and ennobling 
in their character, yet in their real and intended import they are 
not only radically different from the moral teachings of the Gospel, 
but infinitely inferior to these as a rule of life or a means for the 
advance of humanity, and we can only comprehend the true 
significance of the moral tenets of the Buddhist and their relation 
to those of the Gospel when we understand the essential spirit 
and name of the system of Buddha, and place this side by side with 
the purpose and method of CurisT. 

The vital spirit of the whole teaching of CHRIST is to awaken 
the sin-darkened lives of men to a sense of their sonship to Gop, 
to relieve them of the curse of sin which has dwarfed and distorted 
their faculties, and to impart to them the Divine power by which 
they can begin, even here, to participate in the beauty and activity 
of a life growing more like Gop, everywhere seeking to lift up 
other men, and to arouse them to the endeavor to attain to the 
measure of the stature of the fulness of CHRIST. 

As Edgar Quinet says, the aim of Christianity is ‘‘ to dilate 
the souls of men, to rid them of the bondage of form, to unite in 
one, the Head and the Heart of Humanity, to inspire in man the 
infinite ambition of Immortality.’’ 

Hence, the influence of the Gospel has always and everywhere 
been a mighty stimulus to human progress, and to the elevation, 
expansion, growth, and helpful activity of all that is best and 
noblest in the self of man. 

It says, ‘‘ Lust not,’’ because as a son of Gop you should 
control the passions of the body within the limits of the healthful 
law He gave. 

‘* Hate not,’’ because the man you hate is like yourself one of 
the Redeemed in CurIst, and each man should be his brother’s 
keeper. 

Give, do, work for the good of others, because the whole spirit 
of the Life of Cur1sT is to have you become a fellow-laborer with 
Gop in making men partakers of the gifts which CHRisT came 
into this world to bestow, and thus to fill their own lives and the 
lives of others with the love and the light and the beauty which 
belong to the children of Gop. 

Now, on the other hand, the core and heart of true Buddhism 
is that all existence, simply as existence, is utter misery, that all 
conscious being is inevitable wretchedness, that so long as you 
think, so long as you desire, so long as you feel, you are neces- 
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sarily subject to the woes of existence, and must continue to suffer 
from the mere fact that you continue to exist. 

It is the practical application of this principle which consti- 
tutes the whole purpose of Buddhistic morals. This teaches that 
the highest, the only rational aim that any man can place for 
himself, or to which he can call other men, is to learn how to cease 
from all consciousness of existence, to annihilate all feeling, all 
thought, all activity, all impulse; when this is completely at- 
tained the man has entered Nirvana, or asthe word itself means, 
his existence is ‘‘ extinguished like the blowing out of a candle.’’ 
Accordingly, the key-note to all their system is that every man 
should endeavor, as his only wise object of life, to approach as 
nearly as is possible to the condition of Nirvana in this world ; 
hence, the Ideal Buddhist is the man who succeeds in coming most 
nearly to the reality of self-annihilation in the conduct of his 
daily life, who has brought himself the most completely to sub- 
due to insensibility all that he is conscious of in feeling, thought, 
activity, and desires, while yet here, with the sole purpose that 
all these shall utterly cease hereafter. And accordingly he is 
commanded to ‘‘ Lust not,’’ simply because lust is an impulse, 
the expression of an active desire, and, as such, keeps alive more 
of the sense of existence ; so too with other commands. The 
instruction is given to ‘‘ Hate not,’’ for why should that being 
hate, whose only use of life is to destroy the feeling that he is 
living at all? 

Also he is bidden ‘‘ Eat whatever is given you, whether it be 
filthy or clean.’’ Since to care what one eats is to allow the influ- 
ence of the senses to have some effect, and so far be a hindrance 
to his entrance into Nirvana, that is to the utter extinction of all 
feeling or sense of existence, and so on, through the innumerable 
applications of this desolating principle to all the conditions and 
events of human life; everywhere drying up forever the springs of 
activity and progress in man, for the sole purpose of escaping all 
the pains of existence by ceasing to feel we exist. As we thus 
place the moral system of the Buddhist beside that of CHRIST we 
see the radical difference of their respective characters. The 
nature and influence of the Gospel, wherever they are not 
thwarted or perverted, are all towards activity, progress, and the 
elevation of true manhood in the individual and the race, while 
Buddhism, unless it have received some other impulse from with- 
out, bids man to be inert and useless, to make of self the centre 
of all purpose, and to set as this purpose the present stupefaction 
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and the eternal annihilation of that self. To realise the irrecon- 
cilable divergence of these systems, and with this, the immeasur- 
able superiority of Christian morals, it is only necessary to know 
what Buddhism is as this is presented by itself in its own canon- 
cal and authoritative scriptures, and for those who have not the 
time or the opportunity to study these for themselves this work 
of Professor Williams, containing the results of his life, long 
acquaintance with these works, is simply invaluable. 

The Epistles of S. John. By Witt1AM ALEXANDER, D.D., Bishop 
of Derry and Raphoe. New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. 
This volume forms one of the series, entitled 7he Expositor’ s 

Bible, and consists of twenty-one discourses, with Greek text, 
comparative versions and notes chiefly exegetical. A review of 
the historical surroundings of the First Epistle forms the subject 
of the first discourse, the second compares that Epistle with the 
Gospel, the third deals with the polemical aspect, and the fourth 
is to bring out the spiritual life of S. John. These four discourses 
form the first part of the volume. The second part gives the 
Greek text (Tischendorf’s, with amendments by Scrivener and 
Westcott), the Latin of the Codex Amiatinus, the English 
A. V. and R. V., with discourses mainly exegetical. It is 
indeed as a disciple of S. John the Divine that the Bishop writes, 
he writes lovingly, earnestly, temperately, but ever as one strong 
in the Faith. It is a book that will repay pondering over, and 
we feel no hesitation in recommending it to the wisest, for even 
they will learn much. The Bishop has brought out, we con- 
ceive, very thoroughly the great spiritual depth of character of 
the Beloved Apostle. 

A preacher deciding on a course of sermons with these Epis- 
tles as his theme, will find in Bishop Alexander's exposition and 
comments, safe guidance and instruction. Throughout, the 
Bishop, like the Apostle, knows of but one Faith, and discerns his 
LorD even by, and in, and through, all things. Completed in the 
calm sunset of a devoted life, it breathes of peace and gentleness 
in the present, and of steadfast hope in the eternal morrow. Such 
a work will be no aid to hasty, feverish, ill-digested productions, 
but to all who prepare their sermons as a labor of love for their 
Master and do so prayerfully and composedly, who think before 
they write, and think again before they preach what they write, 
this volume will, we are confident, open up new thoughts and 
sharpen the spiritual insight into the verities of the mysteries of 
the Kingdom of the Son of Gop. 
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The Incarnation as a Motive-Power. By WiutitamM Bricut, D.D. 
Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. London: Rivingtons. 
New York: E. & J. B. Young & Co. 

The same earnest, devout, prayerful spirit that pervades Bishop 
Alexander’s work on the Epistles of S. John marks these ser- 
mons by Canon Bright. 

In these sermons the Incarnate Lorn is the alpha and omega, 
the be-all and end-all of all human life. The sermons are clear 
in style, lucid in expression, and bold in doctrine. One sermon 
we would especially commend as treating of a subject but rarely 
preached upon—that on Simplicity in the Work of Grace. Those, 
however, which will interest us the most within a few weeks are 
those relating to Christmas. We have one on the preparation for 
Christmas and another on the gains of a good Christmas. If 
parishoners, instead of giving their parsons some useless gewgaw 
in the shape of an expensive Christmas card, would really give a 
Christmas gift, here is one which will be about the same cost and 
will bless both giver and recipient, for the priest cannot fail but 
to grasp and present some of the thoughts here set forth. There 
is only one present suitable for a clergyman, and that is books. 
If books have been already given, and the giver is in doubt what to 
give,then give—books. Surely many of the readers of THE REVIEW 
must know of some clergyman working away in some rural dis- 
trict, or worse still, in some little town. In either case, the 
preacher needs books far more than the man in a city, for in a 
city the contact of intellectual men keeps a man’s thinking powers 
bright. In the country or townlet there is a great temptation to 
be of the earth earthy, and books, like this one by Canon Bright, 
the one by Bishop Alexander, or others, commended in this issue 
of THE CHURCH REVIEW, will give new life, new courage, new 
hope to preach the Glad Tidings of the Advent of the Incarnate 
LorD. 

Sunlight and Shadow in the Christian Life. Sermons by W. J. 
Knox-LitrLe, M.A. London: Rivington’s. New York: 
E. & J. B. Young & Co. 

We have here fifteen sermons, preached for the most part either 
in S. Paul’s Cathedral, London, or in Trinity Church, New York. 
Those who heard the preacher in New York will doubtless be 
glad to have, in a permanent form, the substance of his sermons. 

Canon Knox-Little’s sermons, however, do not bear reading 
as well as they do hearing. No doubt because the preacher, 
not being confined toa wholly-written sermon, is able toinsert, on 
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the spur of the moment, just that finishing touch, just that brilliant 
sentence which every orator, in sympathy with his audience, feels 
is necessary to bring conviction home or to clinch an argument. 
Then there is in this case the absence in the book of the marked 
personality of the popular preacher. Some preachers bring their 
sermons home in spite of their personality in the pulpit, others by 
reason of their personality. Canon Liddon is an example of the 
former, Canon Knox-Little of the latter. One therefore gains 
by reading, the other loses. These sermons will amply repay 
study; they will teach how to present Catholic truths in an easy 
style ; they will teach that a sermon may be simple in style and 
diction and yet be strong in doctrine, strong in persuasion ; they 
will teach that long sentences are fatal in preaching; they will 
teach that there must be in the same sermon a constant keeping 
in sight of the truth to be taught, and a constant presentment of 
that one truth under different lights. Such teachings must be 
accepted, since they are the characteristics presented to us by one 
of the most successful of living preachers. A further marked 
peculiarity, and without which no man can be a missioner, is the 
constant attack of the preacher to the heart of the hearer. One 
can see how the preacher parries and thrusts, always with that 
one objective in view. By piercing the heart he hopes to let into 
the soul the light of Divine truth, then repentance and amend- 
ments will inevitably ensue. These sermons are thus a model of 
style to missioners desirous of presenting the Catholic truth to 
their hearers, and awakening audiences to a permanent amend- 
ment of life. Much of the mission preaching is too often exciting, 
leading to quick but evancescent results. Theseaddresses subdue 
rather than excite, and lead to the question, Master, what shall I do? 

Another suitable Christmas gift. 

The Sermon Bible: Psalm CXXVII to Song of Solomon. New 

York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. 1889. 

This appears to be the third volume of a very excellent series. 
The two previous volumes, we presume, dealt with the portions 
of the Bible antecedent to Psalm LXXVII. The plan of the 
volume is to give excerpts from modern writings, not necessarily 
sermons, as they bear on the text. One example will explain 
the method. We take therefore 105 verse of Psalm CXIX, as it is 
treated on p. 159. First we have the text in leaded type. ‘Tuy 
WORD IS A LAMP UNTO MY FEET AND A LIGHT UNTO MY PATH.”’ 
Then follows a quotation nearly a page in length, from a sermon 
by Canon Liddon, taken from the Christian World Pulpit, vol. 
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xxiv, p. 369, and next one of almost equal length from W. Lind- 
say Alexander’s Christian Thought and Work, p. 39. Then fol- 
low references to J. Keble, Sermons from Advent to Christmas Eve, 
p. 257; G. Brooks’ Outlines of Sermons, p. 199; T. Champness, 
fTomiletic Quarterly, vol. ii, p. 424; Sermons for Boys rnd Girls’ 
Pp. 336. 

In this manner the preacher has given him, at some length, 
the comments of well-known men on the text he has chosen, and 
references to other modern sermon writers. The selections appear 
to us very fair. Of course, they are not all from theclergy of the 
Church, but certainly the bulk of them are, and as the greatest 
preachers of our days have been loyal Churchmen, the teaching 
contained is much sounder than would at first sight be expected 
from such an “‘omnium gatherum.’’ We regret there is no Index. 
There ought to be given at least the authors quoted or referred 
to with the page where quoted or referred to. We notice the 
following names of our divines: Liddon, Pusey, Keble, F. D. 
Maurice, Kingsley, Talbot, the Warden of Keble, Archbishop of 
York, Vaughan, Dean Plumptre, Phillips Brooks, Dean Alford, 
Bishop Woodford, Dean Perowne, Aitken, Mozley, Bishop 
Alexander, etc. From sectarian preachers there are really some 
excellent excerpts, which counterbalance some weak effusions by 
Parker, of City Temple notoriety, and his congener Beecher. 
Such a volume exhibits in a startling manner the power of the 
Church. Not many years ago such a volume to appeal ad popu- 
/um would have had to be three-quarters filled by excerpts from 
homilies by men outside of the Church. It is an abundant testi- 
mony also to the ascendancy of the Catholic school in English 
theology. We shall be glad to welcome the next volume, and 
trust the publisher will be well repaid by his venture, and that 
ministers of all denominations will be the purchasers. It is by 
such publications that the cause of Christian unity is mainly 
furthered. Knowledge knits, ignorance isolates. 

A Manual of Historical Literature. By CHARLES KENDALL 
Apams, LL.D., Professor of History and President of 
Cornell University. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

The third edition of this valuable work contains several 
alterations and additions, so as to bring the work down to the 
opening of this year. Toa student of history, or of any portion 
of history, the work is invaluable, giving, as it does, every work, 
modern or ancient, bearing on the subject or period. In the list 
is included not only works which confessedly are histories, but 
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works throwing a light on certain portions of history, such as 
Bulwer Lytton’s Rienzi and Pompei, Wiseman’s Fadiola, Mrs. 
Oliphant’s Francis of Assisi, etc. We only wish some one would 
do the same work for Church Literature, as is here done so 
well, so accurately, and so exhaustively by Dr. Adams. In 
studying, itis more than half the battle to know which books to 
get. If the student of Church History has not got everything 
cut and dried for him in this manual, at any rate he will find 
great help from it, by looking up in the Index the subject he 
wishes to study, ¢. g., Puritanism, Protestantism vs. Catholicism, 
the Reformation (which has quite a copious text), Jesuists, etc. 
The Ice Age in North America. By C. FREDERICK WRIGHT. 

New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

This is a magnificent work. The patience, erudition, and 
accuracy needed for such an undertaking is too rare now-a-days 
for us not to welcome heartily this contribution to the history of 
our planet. The publishers have done their part to present this 
magnum opus ina fitting manner. Paper, type, illustrations, and 
general finish are worthy of the letter-press. The Church has 
nothing to fear from, and has every reason to welcome such 
earnest and painstaking students as Mr. Wright. We thoroughly 
endorse the closing words of his Preface: ‘‘ It is incumbent on 
us to welcome the truth from whatever source it may come.’’ 

Our Author, after examining into the constitution of glaciers, 
takes up one by one the glaciers on the Pacific Coast, the Muir 
Glaciers, the glaciers of Greenland and in other parts of the world. 
We then have an examination into the causes and dates of the 
Glacial Period. Finally, Man and the Glacial Period is consid- 
ered at fitting length. 

It is a work of absorbing interest. We may not agree with 
every conclusion of the writer, no more than we should expect 
him to agree to every conclusion of a preacher. 

Such works ought to form part of the curriculum of every 
theological student. They ought to be welcomed as aids to the 
study of Holy Writ. Every age has its own revelation, and the 
revelation of our own age appears to be that afforded by the 
research into antiquity. The past is made to teach the present. 
We see that,in the excavations and explorations in Aigypt, 
Assyria, Rome, and England, and, we confess, no less in the study 
of primeval man and the first periods of this world’s history. 
Dogma and doctrine belong alone to the Apostolic ministry. to 
expound and teach, for they alone receive the grace for that work, 
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but shall we deem laymen incapable of preaching sermons? Far 

from it; every study, every research, every investigation into 

Gop’s world, its history, operations, and forces may be the text 

of fruitful sermons, throwing continuous light on dogma and doc- 

trine. 

Mr. Wright gives his conclusions as to Man and the Glacial 
Period very impartially. To us the whole matter is on-proven, 
and much further research is needed before the slightest point 
can be definitely accepted. Mr. Wright accepts the view of the 
remote antiquity of man, and we have in the adoption of that 
view by Professor Whitney and others, the nucleus of a pretty 
little scientific quarrel. The following is worth pondering over : 

The most formidable opposition to Professor Whitney’s conclusions 
come, curiously enough, from evolutionists. So that, upon this question, 
they are now found ‘among the prophets.’ The thorough-going evolutionist 
believes that early man was ape-like in his features, and that he invariably 
passed through a stage in which he used rough stone implements before 
learning to polishthem. But the Calaveras skull, which, if genuine, far 
antedates anything human which has been discovered in Europe, is not ofa 
particularly inferior order, and the implements purporting to come from 
under Table Mountain are not of the palzolithic type, but though exceed- 
ingly coarse and rude, correspond to those of the smooth stone period in 
Europe. [p. 565.] 

The Epistle of Paul the Apostle to the Romans, with Notes, Com- 
ments and Illustrations. By Rev. LYMAN ABBOTT. New 
York: A. S. Barnes & Co. 

This is one of those compositions that do more harm than 
good. Possessed of a lively imagination and unfettered by the 
restraints which a knowledge of the rudiments of theology or the 
slightest acquaintance with the Fathers would impose, Dr. Lyman 
Abbott discourses concerning S. Paul in Six Introductory Chap- 
ters to what he is pleased to call a ‘‘Commentary.’’ The aim of 
these chapters seems to be to prove that S. Paul was a headstrong, 
rebellious, and disobedient lay preacher, of very much the same 
class as the freakish preachers who sprung up during Elizabeth's 
reign. Sentence after sentence is evolved with no other authority 
or reference than the writer’s inner consciousness. At the same 
time, there are signs here and there that the writer catches now 
and again a vision of higher things, as when he gravely 
announces in his Preface, as if it were a new discovery on his 
part, that he ‘‘believes that scholastic theology has been 
imputed to Paul’s writings, not deduced from them ; that he is 
essentially a Christian mystic; that his teaching, althouzh cast 
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in a different mould, is in its spirit essentially that of the Fourth 
Gospel.’ 

By scholastic theology we suppose the writer means modern 
German scepticism and not what theologians understand by that 
phrase. ‘The work appears to us as the result of a painful effort to 
escape from the thraldom of German scepticism and Calvinism. 
As such, it was no doubt useful to the writer, and possibly may 
be to such Protestant ministers as are still under a like bondage. 
Our sincere regret is that it should be put forth as a popular 
Commentary instead of remaining in the obscurity of the writer’s 
drawer. Such books make shallow Christians, and are the best 
handmaids to Agnosticism. All sorts and conditions of names 
are dragged in as catchwords to wake up a sleepy congregation 
from Caligula to Washington, from Aristotle to Edison, and from 
Plato to—Dwight L. Moody. By a plentiful sprinkling of such 
names, the ignorant assume wisdom in the writer. As for the 
Commentary proper, thatis mainly made up of quotations from 
Alford, Jowett, and Meyer, and shows no trace of erudition or 
original research on the part of the Commentator. To the scholar 
the work is useless ; to the theologian a source of grief, while 
to the humble and devout, though unlettered, a delusion if not a 
snare. 

Jesus Curist, the Divine Man: His Life and Times. By J. F. 

VALLINGS, M.A. New York: Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. 

We have here one of the best of recent works giving a con- 
tinuous narrative of our Lorp’s earthly life. It is written in an 
earnest and deeply reverential spirit. We very much regret, 
however, that in its present shape we cannot recommend this 
volume ; not from any fault of the scholarly and reverent writer, 
but because it is included in the series of A/en of the Bible. How 
the publishers could have committed so egregrious an error 
we cannot conceive. The slightest reflection would have 
shown that, to a Christian, to a believer in the Incarnation, our 
Lorp JEsus CHRIST cannot in any way be classed among any 
series of men, however holy or blessed. So soon as the publishers 
shall rectify this oversight, we shall be very happy to notice at 
length this admirable life. We would suggest as a title to the 
series,‘‘JEsus CHRIST and His Witnesses in the Bible.’’ 
In the meantime, if this work could be bound in a different cover 
to the series, and all reference to it in the advertising pages as 
one of the series be omitted, then it could be admitted on our 
shelves. We repeat our regret at having to enter this protest, 
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and sincerely trust that the publishers will, by complying with 
our request, enable us to review Mr. Vallings’ work. 


Jacob and Japheth: Bible Growth and Religion from Abraham to 
Daniel. By the AUTHOR OF GoD IN CREATION, etc. New 
York: T. Whittaker. 

Our anonymous author endeavors in this work to refute the 
theories of ‘‘ higher criticism,’’ and those of M. Renan especially. 
The work is written in a popular style, and is therefore suitable 
for a parish library. It will be read and enjoyed where more 
erudite and logical works would lie, uncalled for, on the book- 
shelves. 

Christianity and Agnosticism. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
Under this heading are collected the papers by Dr. Henry 

Wace, of King’s College, London, Professor Huxley, the Bishop 

of Peterborough, W. H. Mallock, and Mrs. Humphry Ward. In 

our opinion, the most logical paper of the series is the one by 

Mr. Mallock, and the least logical that by Mrs. Ward. This voi- 

ume will prove interesting to keep. In (say) ten years’ time, the 

volume will be read with the same languid curiosity with which 
we read the essays and works of a past generation. It will serve 
to mark the high-water mark to which Agnosticism reached. So 
far from believing that Agnosticism, as a logical substitute for 
belief, is spreading, we believe, from every evidence that reaches 
us, that it has seen its meridian. Within a few years it will give 
place to a new mode of denial. We conceive that the arguments 
to be deduced from the failure of the successive waves of unbelief 
to overthrow the Church of Gop have not yet had that recognition 
given them they deserve. One wave succeeds another, to be suc- 
ceeded in turn by yet another, and so on, ad infinitum. In other 
branches of pure reasoning,such a phenomenon would not be passed 
over as unworthy of notice or argument. On the contrary, failures 
of the past give the success of the present. When the Faith is 
the object of attack, the self-sufficiency of the attackers is so great 
that no thought seems to be given to the failure of previous 
onslaughts. These papers are useful for such of the clergy who 
think and study, to have by them, as giving in a convenient form, 
the boldest of the criticisms levelled against the Christian Faith. 

Many a priest is unable to convince an honest doubter, because 

he has never mastered the arguments which have made such a 

man an Agnostic. A priest should be like a lawyer, and know 

what the other side has to say, if he would win his brief. 
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Church flistory. By Professor Kurtz. Vol. Il. New York: 

Funk & Wagnalls. 

This is the second volume of the authorised translation, by 
the Rev. John Macpherson, of this standard work. It deals 
with the period covered between 911 and 1294. The same cau- 
tion we gave when noticing the first volume in the last issue 
of Tur CHURCH REVIEW is again needed. The Churchman is to 
remember the work is not a store house of doctrine, but rather an 
accumulation of doctrines, facts, and references. He has thus to 
carefully weigh every statement put forward before he can accept 
it as affording ground for the conclusions of the erudite pro- 
fessor. 

As an encyclopedia of Church History, bringing from every 
quarter contributions on the movements and controversies from 
the tenth to the thirteenth centuries, the work is unrivalled. 
No scholar can afford to be without it. The section on Public 
Worship and Art, 104, is fair, though not very full. If we 
understand the meaning of the conclusion of it, Professor Kurtz 
attributes the origin and foundation of Freemasonry to the 
Benedictines. The part of the volume which we consider of 
special value, is that dealing with the rise and growth of Conti- 
nental Protestantism. The short summary of the Reformation 
in England is fair, though not worded as an English Churchman 
would consider strictly accurate. 

He says, p. 316: 

This (z.¢., the passing of the XX XIX Articles in 1571) brings toa close 
the first stage in the history of the English Reformation, the setting up by 
law of the Anglican State Church with Episcopal constitution, with Apos- 
tolical Succession, under royal supremacy as the Established Church. 


Even Professor Kurtz seems to think that some new church 
was set up in Elizabeth’s reign. 

The account of the Deformation, which term he aptly gives 
to the outgrowth of the Reformation, as shown in Mysticism and 
Pantheism, and then in its first organised form of Anabaptism is 
excellent. An account of the Counter Reformation or struggle of 
the Roman Catholic Church to regain its lost ground, brings the 
volume to a close. 


Jonathan Edwards. By ALEXANDER V. G. ALLEN, D.D. Boston 
and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


At the outset a word of praise is due the Riverside Press for 
the excellency of the type and make-up of this volume. As a 
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contribution to the history of sectarianism, this work of Dr. 
Allen's is useful. We doubt, however, whether even among the 
successors of Jonathan Edwards there will be found many who 
will care to have their dead and buried interest in the man 
revived. Few and far between are the preachers who would find 
it in their conscience to emulate the fanaticism, or even preach 
the views of him whom in the abstract they profess to regard. 
The particular views which Jonathan Edwards took of certain 
points of doctrine are by tacit consent no longer held as tenable, 
even by the most conservative of his followers. No Churchman 
can close the volume without a feeling of sadness, that so much 
intellectual vigor, and such earnestness of purpose should have 
had apparently no other fruit than the dismal Calvinism which 
even now is mistaken by many for Christianity. It is mourn- 
ful to think how much modern Agnosticism is the direct result 
of such caricatures of Christianity. In looking back upon the 
past and such leaders as Jonathan Edwards, how solemnly does 
the Master’s warning come to us that such leaders are indeed 
but blind leaders of the blind. How saddening to think into 
what a dark ditch of despair countless human beings have been 
brought by such self-appointed leaderships. 
The Sacramental Teaching of the Lords Prayer. By the Rev. 
EpWARD A. LARRABEE, S.T.D. Milwaukee, Wis.: The 
Young Churchman Company. 


The Bishop of Springfield contributes a short Preface, in which 
he takes exception to the definition of a Sacrament as contained 
in the XX XIX Articles. He does this in the hope of obtaining 
a larger liberty in the use of the word Sacrament than is usual 
with American Churchmen. He has taken very slippery ground, 
we believe, for his argument. We have to seek for a definition 
of a Sacrament as understood by this Church elsewhere than in 
the XX XIX Articles. To prove that the XXXIX Articles are 
wrong, will not give us the desired permission so long as our 
Catechism remains as it is. 

What meanest thou by this word Sacrament ? 


I mean: 

(i) An outward and visible sign of 

(ii) An inward and spiritual grace given unto us; 
(iii) Ordained by CuHRIsT himself, 
(iv) As a means whereby we receive the same, and 
(v) A pledge to assure thereof. 


And, moreover as, 


(vi) Generally necessary to salvation. 
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If we accept that definition, then only the Gospel Sacraments 
are included within it as fulfilling all the six conditions—Con- 
firmation includes four; Holy Orders, five. We are perfectly 
willing to admit that Baptism, the Holy Communion, Confirma- 
tion, Holy Orders, Penance, Holy Matrimony, and the Unction 
of the Sick, are Sacraments so far ‘‘ as they all have an outward 
and visible sign of an inward and spiritual grace given unto us,”’ 
but, honestly speaking, five of them are not what the English 
and American Churches define as Sacraments, and, therefore, it is 
better to call them Sacramental Ordinances or Rites. Not a 
shred of Catholic teaching need be lost by being obedient to the 
Church’s definition. 

Mr. Larrabee takes the seven petitions of the Lorp’s Prayer 
and makes each one a text for Sacramental teaching. 

In a Fair Country. Mllustrated by IRENE E. JEROME. Essays 
Srom “‘ Out-Door Papers.’’ By THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGIN- 
son. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

With this superb volume before him the critic’s only duty is to 
admire. ‘The paper, the binding, the letter-press, the illustrations 
are all beyond praise. In April Days we have illustrations of 
rare beauty, giving us April flowers, April songsters, April 
scenery. Asa specimen of beautiful engraving we would point 
out the illustration entitled ‘‘Can Trouble Live with April 
Days?’ April Days are followed by My Out-Door Study, where 
we have again a wealth of illustration, vignettes, and full-paged 
views, all of rare excellence, illustrating and illustrated by the 
text. [Vater Lilies gives the artist and engraver abundant oppor- 
tunities to exhibit their talents. The play of shadow and light is 
beautifully rendered in the iJlustrations entitled ‘‘ Through Green 
Pastures and Still Waters,’’ and the scroll of water lilies on the 
last page is charming. Zhe Life of Birds introduces us to pretty 
vignettes of birds and blossoms. In 7he Procession of the Flowers 
we have passing in review before us, harebells and wild roses, 
white corydalis and lady’s-slipper, yellow daisy and blue gentian, 
and many a dainty flower and floweret. Sow concludes the 
book, and affords us many charming scenes. ‘‘ Happy Hollow’’ 
shows what a pretty picture artistic treatment can give us out of 
very little. 

It was a happy thought to show that our own fair country, in 
her every-day dress, can yield pictures as charming as Spain, 
Italy, or England. 

This magnificent volume reflects credit on all engaged in its 
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production. It has a merit which many a gift book has not. It 
will be an acceptable gift to any one, priest or layman, poor or 
wealthy, scholar or simple—except of course to young children, 
who would only spoil so beautiful a production by rough or care- 
less handling. To a sick person, confined indoors, it would be 
doubly welcome, owing to its abundance of illustrations and clear 
type. Such a book calms, while pleasing, induces musing, and is 
thus restful, while higher thoughts will wing their way from the 
creatures of Creation to Creation’s Gop. 

The Wooing of Grandmother Grey. By KATE TANNATT Woops. 

Illustrated. Boston : Lee & Shepard. 

A volume intended, we suppose, more for the youngsters. If 
so, itsonly fault is that it is too dainty. The printer, the engraver, 
the book-binder, the gilder, have all given of their best, so that 
we feel that it must be handled with care and scrupulously clean 
fingers, and without the eager thumb to the mouth. It is a story 
of a Christmas tide for Christmas. Pure, healthy and true. 
Travels and Adventures of Little Baron Trump and His Wonderful 

Dog Bulger. By INGERSOLL LocKwoop. Illustrated by 

George Wharton Edwards. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

How Little Baron Trump saw the light, and whether he was 
born on the water, on an island, or on the top of a mountain, of 
the early friendship of Bulger, and how he saved his young master 
from ‘‘ sticking in the mud,’’ how the little Baron got rid of his 
tutors and set out on his travels and the many curious, quaint, 
and incredible adventures that befell Master and Dog, it is not for 
us to tell. The young reader will have to discover all this and 
much more when he gets this book if Santa Claus is indeed kind 
enough to put it in his stocking. The illustrations are quaint, 
but fashionable, being Japanesque (if such a word may be coined), 
and the story is a good, long, story. Parents who do not know how 
they will keep the youngsters quiet when home for the holidays 
have here an infallible charm. Story books of late have been 
too short, so that they have been read through at a sitting, and 
too gorgeously got up for every-day use. This is a capital story, 
free from namby-pambyness, full of fun, and quite free from any 
trace of the Almighty Dollar or getting-on-in-the-world or one- 
day-being-President morality. We cordially commend it as a 
present for the young ones, who know enough to read fluently, 
and prophesy that when they have gone back to school many 
an elder one will take it up on the sly and read it with laughable 


enjoyment. 
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Almanacs. Issued by Lee & Shepard, Boston. 

We have in these almanacs something quite novel. They 
consist of twelve or more cards, held together by little silver rings 
and chains and white silk cords and tassels, so that each card 
forms an almanac for the month. Each card is illustrated by 
some quaint device or pretty conceit appropriate to the month. 
The idea is excellent, and if only Messrs. Lee & Shepard would 
give us some Almanac cards, or Christmas cards in the same 
style but with figures and vignettes appropriate to our Holy 
Religion, we are convinced they would haveaready sale. Enough 
deference has been paid to heathen fashion in having dogs and 
cats, owls and monkeys depicted on so-called Christmas cards. It 
is time to cater for Christians who, when they send a memento of 
their remembrance or affection at the Holy Season of Christmas, 
desire that it shall convey some allusion to Him who was then 
made Man that He might knit man and Gop into one eternal 
Brotherhood. We do desire to see that season depaganised and 
re-Christianised, for that reason we cannot commend any Christ- 
mas cards which ignore the Incarnate Lorp. 


The Apostle of Burmah: A Missionary Epic in Commemoration 
of the Centennial of the Birth of Adoniram Judson. By 
WILLIAM C. RICHARDS. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

We cannot help thinking that the story of Missionaries and 
their work gains in power the more simply and soberly it is told. 
But even a lesser theme might seem wronged by one hundred and 
three pages of such poetry as this: 

Back in a boat she came the second day, 
And as her soul was great, great her reward: 


At duty’s post ere long her bosom’s lord 
She welcomed, and dark dangers made away. 


Select Poems. By HARVEY Rick. Illustrated Edition. Boston: 

Lee & Shepard. 

This is apparently not the first edition of Mr. Rice’s verses. 
The publishers’ leaflet of Notices of the Press contains very warm, 
not to say enthusiastic praise of them, and they will, we have no 
doubt, give much pleasure to the readers whose tastes they suit. 
Verse is demanded at many stages of the intellectual life, and we 
are sure that there is a large number of readers at the one to 
which this prettily bound and illustrated volume belongs. 














Parish and Sundan School Books. 


i, this department recent books will be reviewed, and be 
either recommended or not. Thus, by degrees, a list of 
reliable Sunday School Books will be formed, containing only 
such books as have been carefully read throughout, and which 
are pronounced to be pure and healthy in tone and not antago- 
nistic to the teachings of the Church. Those marked with a star 
are recommended as suitable for Sunday School and Parish 
Libraries, and will be added to our list of Sunday School Books 
recommended for that purpose. 
Published by the London SocrETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN 

KNOWLEDGE. New York: E. & J. B. Young & Co. 

(*) Robin Goodfellow’s Brother. By CkcILIA SELBY LOWNDES. 

A charming story. Very suitable as a gift to a sick or invalid 
child. 

(*) S. Anne’s Court. By C. E. M. 

Deals with English country life at the commencement of the 
century. Capital book for the elder boys or girls. 

(*) Miss Neville’s Discovery. By A. EuBuL& Evans. 

A story bringing with it lessons for young and old. 
(*) The Way Home. By HELEN SHIPTON. 

A healthy story for boys. 

(*) Mother's Golden Guineas. By ANNETTE LYSTER. 

The story of a sailor lad. Just the book for young boys. 

(*) Jungle Jack; or, To the Eastafter Elephants. By CHARLES H. 

EDEN. 

As its title implies, a story of adventure at sea and on land. 
Full of incidents, unusual and startling, yet not without the pale 
of probability. 

(*) Jn Scorn of Consequence ; or, My Brother's Keeper. By Turo- 
DORA CORRIE. 

A book of merit beyond the average. It is not a mere story 
book with a good moral underlying it, as most of these publica- 
tionsare. Here isan attempt at delineation of character unusual 
in story books written for the S. P.C. K. We venture to think 
that this work would have lived even if published outright as a 
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novel by the usual publishing houses of such fiction. The char- 
acters of Giles Hetherington and Placida are drawn with much 
care. Itisa book that can be given as a present to grown-up 
persons as well as to young folks. It ought to have a placein the 
school libraries because, as a rule, elder scholars and the teachers 
find that the library books are too much toned down, or adapted 
only for children, 

(*) Edgars Wife. By Esme STUART. 

A story which boys would vote rather slow, but very suitable 
for girls. 

(*) How Sandy Learned the Creed. By F. E. READE. 

A very good book to give as a prize to young children for 
learning the Creed, or any religious lessons, as it will drive the 
teaching home. 

(*) Harry Wilde: A Tale of the Brine and the Breeze. By Gor- 

DON STABLES, R.N. 

A story illustrating the life of sailors engaged in suppressing 
the slave trade on the East Coast of Africa. We must say, not- 
withstanding the author's assurance that nothing is overdrawn, 
and that the scenes have been painted on the spot, that many of 
the incidents seem incredible. This will be but an additional 
charm to the youthful, boyish mind. 


(*) From Life. By PHasBE ALLEN. 
A well-told, and interesting story. 


Our Town. By MARGARET SIDNEY. Boston: D. Lothrop 
Company. 


Chrissy’s Endeavor. By PANsy. Boston: D. Lothrop Company. 


These two story books are so much alike in style, plot, and 
character that we suppose they are by the same authoress. They 
are to glorify the Y. P. S. C. E., or Young Peoples’ Society of 
Christian Endeavor. The girls portrayed are very natural, 
though we must confess that we have never met them in real life. 
The men are not so well drawn. They are too priggish, to usea 
school-boy term. The tone of the books is moral, and though 
none of the characters are Church people there is nothing directly 
antagonistic to the Church. The style of goodness is what may 
be called ‘‘the Y. M. C. A. goodness.’’ A morality divorced from 
doctrine. The prayer-meeting, where men and women exhort 
and give their experiences, is the great engine for good in both 
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stories. They are not stories we can condemn, yet we can 
scarcely recommend them. Weconceive them admirably adapted 
for the Sunday School Libraries of the various Protestant 
denominations. 


Sunday School Library. 


BOOKS PREVIOUSLY RECOMMENDED. 


At the Foot of the Mountain. By Esme STUART. 
Beechcroft at Rockstone. By Miss C. M. YONGE. 
Cedwalla; or, The Saxons in the Isle of Wight. By FRANK COOPER. 


Capture of the Wight: A Romance of Carisbrooke Castle in 1488. 
By FRANK COOPER. 


Christmas Posy. By Mrs. MOLESWORTH. 

Dragon of the North: A Tale of the Normans in Italy. By E. J. 
OSWALD. 

Every-Day Heroes : Stories of Bravery During the Queen's Reign. 

John Joseph. By G. M.S. 


Little Christian’ s Pilgrimage; or, The Story of the Pilgrim's Progress 
Simply Told. By H. L. TAYLor. 


Mrs. Smith's Lodgers. By F. E. READE. 

Population of an Old Pear Tree. By E. VAN BRUYSSEL. 
Red-Letter Saints. S. P. C. K. 

Three Little Socialists. By ALick F. JACKSON. 

Unde Guy. By LADY DUNBOYNE. 

Under the Palmyras.. By Mrs. JEROME MERCIER. 

York and Lancaster Rose. By ANNIE KEARY. 


Sunday School Ceachers’ Reference Library. 


HE following list of books is meant as an attempt to catalogue 
the books which ought to form the nucleus of a Parish 
Reference Library. Of late years our Parish and Sunday School 
Libraries have been filled by novels and novelettes to the exclu- 
sion of sterling works on Christian Doctrine, yet if there is one 
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thing needed above all others by teachers and scholars, it is a 
clear, definite knowledge of the Christian Faith. Untaught 
teachers cannot teach. Nebulous knowledge attracts nobody. 
The great necessity of a good, compact reference library for the 
use of teachers was repeatedly emphasised by the writers on Sunday 
Schools in the last number of THE CHURCH REVIEW. It is to 
help parish priests and superintendents in the selection of sound 
works that the following list is given ; and we trust will be found 
useful, not only by them but by the elder scholars, and by the 
many thoughtful persons in a parish whose faith needs deepening 


by knowledge. 
(1) Teachers’ Bibles: Variorum Teacher's Bible. 


The only one issued is that by Spottiswoode. It has but one drawback ; 
it is not acomplete Bible, since the Apocrypha is omitted. As a com- 
panion to it 


The Oxford Teachers’ Bible. 
Will be found useful since this edition contains the Apocrypha. 


(2) The Riverside Parallel Bible. 


This edition is published by Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. and con- 
tains the King James translation and the Revised Version of 1881 and 
1885 in parallel columns, It is the most complete edition containing 


both versions. 


(3) The Cambridge Bible for Schools. 
Published by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. New York and London. 


(4) Commentary on the Bible. 


Published by the London Society for the Propagation of Christian 
Knowledge. New York: Messrs. E. & J. B. Young & Co. The series 
contains seven volumes, each of which can be purchased separately. 


(5) Handy Commentary on the New Testament. 
By Bishop Ellicott. New York: Messrs. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
(6) Historical Text Book and Atlas. 
By Dr. Coleman. 
(7) The Bible Atlas. 
By Professor Case. 
(8) Household Theology. Key to the Bible. 
By Dr. Blunt. 


(9) Zhe Bible Dictionary. 
By Dr. William Smith. There are several editions published, but we 
strongly recommend the complete edition, published in four volumes, 
by Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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(10) Hours with the Bible. 


By Dr. Geikie. The only American edition, published with the author’s 
sanction, is that by Messrs James Pott & Co. 


(11) The Life of CuristT. 

By Dr. Geikie, and published by Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. 
(12) The Miracles and Parables of Our SAVIOUR. 

By Archbishop Trench. 
(13) The Parables of the Old Testament. 

By Bishop Barry. New York: Messrs. E. & J. B. Young & Co. 
(14) The Parables of the Old Testament. 

By Dr. Richey. Published by Messrs. E. & J. B. Young & Co. 
(15) /istorical Illustrations of the New Testament. 

By Canon Rawlinson, and published by the S. P. C. K. 
(16) Class-Books of Old and New Testament History. 


By Dr. Maclear, and published by Messrs.* Macmillan & Co. Two 
volumes. 


(17) Church Doctrine and Bible Truth, 
By Dr. Sadler. 
(18) Apostolical Succession, 
By the Rev. Arthur Haddan, 
(19) Zhe Chosen People. 
By Miss Yonge, and published by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. 
(20) Scripture Readings for Schools and Families. 
(1) Genesis to Deuteronomy ; (2) Joshua to Solomon; (3) Kings and 
Prophets ; (4) The Gospel Times ; (5) Apostolic Times. By Miss Yonge, 
and published by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. 
(21) History of Christian Names. 
By Miss Yonge, and published by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. 


(22) The Church Identified. 
By Dr. W. D. Wilson, and published by James Pott & Co. 


(23) Reasons for being a Churchman. 
By the Rev. A. W. Little, and published by the Young Churchman Co. 
(24) Turning Points of English Church History, and 7 urning 
Points of General Church History. 
By Dr. Cutts, and published by the S. P.C. K. New York: E. & J. B. 
Young & Co. 
(25) The Double Witness. 
By Bishop Kip. 
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(26) Readings in Church History. 
By Dr. Stone, and published by Messrs. Porter & Coates 


(27) Jnstitutes of Christian History. 
By Bishop Coxe, and published by Messrs. A..C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 


(28) Blunt's Annotated Book of Common Prayer. 
The American Edition with Preface, by the Rev. Frederic Gibson. 


(29) Dr. LITTLEDALE’s Works, viz: Plain Reasons against Join- 
ing the Church of Rome, and The Petrine Claims... 


(30) On the Prayer Book may be mentioned Proctor, Wheatley, 
Barry, Hole, Daniel, Luckock, and, on the American 
Prayer Book, Dr. Garrison’s Lectures. 


(31) The Divine Liturgy. 
By Canon Luckock and published by T. Whittaker. 


(32) Theophilus Anglicanus. 
By Bishop Wordsworth. 


(33) Maclear on the Creeds. 
Published by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. 


Manuals and Books of Devotion. 


The Imitation of CaHr1st. By THomAs Kempis. With a Preface 
by H. P. Liddon, D.D., D.C.L., Canon and Chancellor of S. 
Paul’s. New York: Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. 

The Imitation of CHRIsT is one of those dear friends whom 
we are always willing to see, no matter in what dress. When 
they visit us in fine array, we rejoice at their prosperity, though, 
perhaps, when they are humble in appearance we prize them 
most. This edition comes to usin a superb dress, it is indeed, an 
edition de luxe. Our old friend is bedecked with all the foppery 
of ragged edges, wide margins, dull paper, white-and-gold bind- 
ing ; in a word, is in the height of fashion. We like to see the 
compliment paid to our friend which this finery betokens. The 
brave show is but a tribute to the worth within. 

For the first time we have, as the translator truly claims, 7he 
Imitation set forth in rhythmic sentences, according to the original 
intention of the Author. 

Canon Liddon, in his Preface, gives just credit to the trans- 
lator when he says: 
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The present translator has wisely taken advantage of the admirable 
Latin version of Zhe /mitation, which was published by C. Hirsche, at 
Berlin, in 1874. To all previous editions Hirsche’s is related as a Hebrew or 
English edition of the Psalter, which exhibits what the parallelisms is to an 
edition which prints the Psalms as though they were prose. The difference is 
not only, or chiefly, one of literary form; the mind is led by the poetical 
arrangement to dwell with a new intelligence and intensity upon clauses and 
words, and to discern, with new eyes, their deeper meanings, their relation 
to each other, and to the whole of which they are parts. That Zhe Jmita- 
tion of CHRIST, now for the first time offered to English readers in its 
original form, will be widely welcomed, the present writer cannot doubt. 


The translator’s Preface is very interesting reading, giving in 
a condensed form much concerning 7he /mitation and its Author, 
and the reasons why the translator has not adopted the usual order 
of the books, and very good reasons they are. We are glad to 
read the assurance, ‘‘that no passage has been smoothed over, 
toned down, or omitted, merely to suit the particular tenets of any 
school in the Christian Church.”’ 

We remember noticing in the translation issued by Riving- 
tons, that the following beautiful verses were omitted from the 
fifth chapter of the fourth book, and very dishonestly, too, as the 
edition did not claim to be either abridged or expurgated, nor 
was there anything at the place of omission to indicate the 
excision. 

Habet ante se et retro DOMINICA crucis signum, ad memorandam 
Jugiter CHRISTI passionem. Ante se crucem in casula portat, ut CHRISTI 
vestigia diligenter inspiciat, et sequi ferventer studeat. 

Post se cruce signatus est, ut adversa quzelibet ab aliis illata, clementer 
pro DEo toleret. 

Ante se crucem gerit, ut propria peccata lugeat: post se, ut aliorum 
etiam commissa per compassionem defleat, et se medium inter DEuUM et 
peccatorem constitutum esse sciat. 


By giving the translation of the above in this edition, we shall 
enable the reader to judge of the style and method of the trans- 
lator. 


A priest in holy vestments clad acts in the place of CHRIST, 

Praying for himself and all, a lowly suppliant to Gop 

Before him and behind him is the sign of the Lorp’s cross, 

To bring CHRIST'S passion ever to his mind ; 

Before him—on the chasuble, 

That he may with care behold Curist’s foot-prints ; 

Behind him—he is signed with it, 

That he may bear graciously for Gop with any troubles set on him by 
others. : 
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Before, 

That he may mourn for his own sin ; 

Behind, 

That he may weep for others’ sins in pity, 

And know that he isthere to stand between Gop and the sinner. 

We think the translator was wrong in translating the second 
person singular of the Author by ‘“‘you.’’ ‘‘Thou’’ is much more 
direct and effective. To take one verse only : 

Si haberes angelicam puritatem, et sancti 

Joannis Baptiste sanctitatem : non esses dignus hoc Sacramentum acci- 

pere, nec tractare, 


which our translator renders : 

Were you as pure as are the angels, holy as S. John the Baptist, 

Yet you would not be worthy to handle or receive this Sacrament. 

Surely, as the Voice of the Beloved, much beauty is thus lost 
by the vague ‘‘ you,’’ as the reader will easily perceive if he sub- 
stitutes the second person singular : 


Wer’t thou as pure as are the angels, holy as S. John the Baptist, 
Yet thou would’st not be worthy to handle or receive this Sacrament. 


Nevertheless, taken as a whole, the translation is very effective, 
bringing forth fresh beauties even in old and familiar passages. 
Asa Christmas gift, we can imagine of none more suitable for 
priest or prelate; nay, for the matter of that, for any devout man 
or woman, than this princely edition of a princely work. 











Pamphlets, Cractates, Sermons, Etc. 


The Genesis and the Exodus of the Gospel ; or, The Two Eminent 
Days of our LORD Jesus CurRistT. By the Rev. W. P. Ten 
BrRoEck. La Crosse, Wis.: W. J. Boycott. 

HE object of this treatise is to show that December 25, B.c. 8, 
was the Day of the Nativity, that March 26, A.p. 28, was 

the Day of the Passion ; also, that the received Chronology has 
lost a year, and that the Gregorian Calendar has losttwodays. To 
come to any fair decision on the questions involved requires as 
deep an acquaintance with Chronology as the writer has. The 

Church has reason to be thankful that one of her sons has devoted 

so much patience to the elucidation of what must always be of 

absorbing interest to her and her children—the exact date of her 

Lorp’s birth and passion. Students of Chronology are rare, 

because the subject requires patience and accuracy. We trust 

that the gauntlet thrown down by Mr. Ten Broeck will be picked 
up, and that either his conclusions be shown incorrect or admitted. 

Any challenge would be better thansilence. If Mr. Ten Broeck’s 

conclusions are accepted, then the consensus of opinion that our 

Lorp suffered on the 14 of Nisan would have to be revised 

and the 15 be accepted. For our part, we hold so strongly to 

the 14 as the date of the Crucifixion, that for the present we sus- 
pend our judgment on Mr. Ten Broeck’s work till we hear the 
other side. 


The Garden of Eden: The Allegorical Meaning Revealed. By Mrs. 

VICTORIA CLAFLIN-WOODHULL. London. 

Unfortunately Mrs. Woodhull knows, it is evident, very little 
about Christianity, and, full of her allegorical interpretation, she 
trumpets it forth as if she had discovered something diametrically 
opposed to revealed religion. Poor woman, if she knew anything 
of Christian writers she would have known that from the earliest 
times they abound in allegorical interpretations of Holy Writ, and 
that indeed nothing is more instructive or more beautiful than 
such treatment. The difference between Mrs. Woodhull and such 
writers is simply this, the Fathers, in discerning the allegorical, 
did not thereby lose the real. Mrs. Woodhull, because she finds 
the subject capable of allegorical treatment, therefore concludes 
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that the allegorical is the only meaning. Had Mrs. Woodhull 
treated the Garden of Eden allegorically, and enforced the 
Catholic doctrine that the Human Body is the Temple of Gop in 
a reverent and devout spirit, she would have done good service to 
the cause she professes to have at heart. In other words, her 
interpretation is admissible, while the comments on that interpre- 
tation are to be condemned as irreligious, and tending to lower 
the Temple of Gop rather than raising the Human Body. 

We wonder if our writer has ever studied the Doctrine of 
Confirmation ? 


Christ in Modern Thought. By Rev. DANIEL M. BATES. New 
York: T. Whittaker. 


Christians Sealed by Gop for Sacrifice. By Rev. JoHN M. DAVEN 

PORT, M.A. Saint John, N. B., Canada: George A. Knodell. 

Sermcns preached at the openings of Conventions or Synods 
are, as a rule, very dreary productions. In these two Sermons 
we have, however, something above the ordinary run. The first 
was preached at the opening of the 105 Convention of the 
Diocese of Pennsylvania, the other at the Anniversary Service of 
the Diocesan Church Society of New Brunswick. Mr. Bates 
endeavors to bring home the fact that the doctrine of evolution, 
even if it should be proved to be absolutely true, can be shown 
to be strongly confirmatory of the Christian Faith. When will 
Christians learn that, because an unbeliever says that a fact or 
law of Nature is opposed to Christianity, that though the fact or 
law be true, the antagonism is false? Yet many poor souls seem 
blinded and are unable to distinguish the premise from the induc- 
tion. We have been told over and again that evolution is a fact, 
and that, ¢herefore, it is opposed to Revelation. In simple amaze- 
ment we ask, Why? Evolution may be true; but Revelation is 
also true. We shall have two facts to deal with for the future 
instead of one, as we hitherto thought. Briefly, Mr. Bates 
examines the story of Nature as science gives it us, (1) in geology, 
(2) in the remains of prehistoric man, and (3) in history from 
a purely non-theistic standpoint. We give one of the conclusions 
arrived at by the preacher : 


If, then, science in its record of an orderly progression in Nature has 
shown us the development of perfect bodies and perfect minds through the 
course of millions of years, and leads us up to one who alone displays a 
perfect moral nature, I affirm it to be a no less reasonadle ‘ great act of 
trust’ to assert, mof from a religious, but froma scientific standpoint, that 
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the perfect moral nature of our blessed LORD is a prophecy of the ultimate 
development and consummation of the race. 

Mr. Bates is courageous enough openly to attack our vestry 
system as isolating a parish and obliterating all sense of responsi- 
bility to the Church at large. Wise words are spoken as to the 
Name of the Church, Church Unity, and the Race Problem. 

The Sermon by Mr. Davenport is based on the texts S. John 
vi : 27, and II Cor. i : 21-22, and the argument on the fact that 
‘‘sealing’’ implies Sacrifice. That Curist was sealed by Gon, 
the Father, as the pure and spotless victim, just as the Jewish 
High-priest sealed the chosen Lamb for the temple sacrifice. The 
natural inference being that the Confirmation of the man CHRIST 
Jesus was likewise his sealing as the ‘‘ Lamb of Gop, that 
taketh away the sins of the world.’’ From this the lessons to 
confirmed Christians are obvious, they, too, are sealed for sacrifice, 
and self-denial must be a test of their stronger life. Thus there 
must have been brought home gradually, but with a cumulative 
force upon his hearers the necessity of giving to Christian work 
if they would have a conscience void of offence to Gop who had 
sealed them. The preacher is right in thus endeavoring to bring 
home to the laymen that sacrifice is a duty as much incumbent 
on them since their Ordination as lay-priests at Confirmation as 
itis on any Priest of the Most High. It is only thus that the 
Kingdom of the Church can ever realise her ideal of being a 
nation of priests, holy and acceptable unto Gop through JEsus 
Curist. By appealing to first principles, Mr. Davenport may 
hope to have awakened some consciences to a realisation of the 
continuous duty of Sacrifice, and have thereby increased the 
Treasury of the Church far more than if he had adopted the 
usual methods of appealing for funds, which only result in tem- 


porary or spasmodic giving. 








Parish Tracts. 


‘ clergy, engaged in active parochial life, constantly feel 
the need of tracts for special occasions or special seasons, 
but they are as frequently at a loss where to obtain the tract 
required. It is easier to obtain a good book than a good tract. 
It is proposed for the future to briefly criticise old and new tracts, 
giving the price and name of publisher, and to index the tracts 
under the subjects they deal with. In this way a busy parish 
priest will simply have to turn to his CHURCH REVIEW to find 
any good tract on any given subject. 

The Editor will be grateful to any one sending him new tracts 
or tracts that have been found of practical benefit. 

ON BAPTISM. 

Adult Baptism. By Rev. A. W. SNYDER. 50 cents a 100. 

Y. C. Co.* 

Short and to the point. 
What Good Will it do the Child? By Rev. A. W. SNYDER. 50 

centsaroo. Y.C. Co. 

Sound and to the point. 


Why Should my Child be Baptised? socentsatoo. Y.C. Co. 
Meets objections to Sacramental expressions in the Service. 


Jesus Calling the Little Children. 50 centsatoo. Y. C. Co. 
Appeals to the affections of parents. 
ON THE CHURCH. 


Elementary Notes on the Church: Doctrinal and Historical. Y. C. 

Co. 2 cents a piece. 

We cannot do better than give the Preface to this little 
work. It just explains its object, and that object has been well 
carried out. If such tracts would be supplied with a blank 
cover, on which to print Church Services and notices, they could, 
in that way, be widely circulated without offence to every member 
of a congregation. Our experience is that the older the parish 
the less it knows, because so much is taken for granted. Such 
persons resent being taught. To give them a tract affronts them. 








* For the sake of abbreviation Y. C. Co. stands for Young Churchman 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis. Most of these tracts belong tothe Living Church 
Series. 
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If, however, such tracts on general matters as these could be 
placed in every pew, say on Advent Sunday, with the list of 
Advent Services on them, and the request that they be taken 
home, much light would penetrate obdurate understandings. 


The Church and its Bible. By Rev. F. S. JEWELL. 50 cents a 
too. Y.C. Co. 

Excellent, exposing the fallacy that the Bible is above the 
Church, and not her handbook ; deserves wide circulation, espe- 
cially in our older parishes. The only fault is in the title. The 
Church is the Bride of CHRIST; to call her ‘‘it,’’ implies she is 
invisible, impersonal. 

The Church Idea. By Rev. E. GEORGE BETTS. 50 cents a 100. 

Y. C. Co. 

Exhibits the Protestant Idea, side by side, with the Catholic 
Idea of the Church and her Government. 

What Church Shall I Go To? By Rev. J. W. SHACKELFORD. 

50 centsa1oo. Y. C. Co. 

Not as good as it ought to be. The idea of the tract is good, 
but the working out is poor. In ashort tract one argument alone 
should run through the whole of it. It is better capable of 
educating an ‘‘ Episcopalian ’’ into a Churchman than convinc- 
ing a sectarian. 

What You Ought to Know. By Rev. A. W. SNYDER. 50 cents a 

100. Y.C. Co. 

An attempt to prove that the Episcopal Church is part of 
the Catholic Church of Gop, though it is fighting against wind 
and tide so long as the Church is labelled with her sectarian 
name. 

Does God Care? By Rev. A. W. SNYDER. 50 cents a 100. 

Y. C. Co. 

The object is to prove that Gop does care to what Church 
rnen belong. Well reasoned out. 

Let Him Choose for Himself. By Rev. A. W. SNYDER. 50 cents 

a tee. - ¥. ©, Co. 

The general argument is good, but the Scriptural one needs 
strengthening. 

The Church That ts not a Sect. By Rev. W. T. WHITMARSH. 
5ocentsatroo. Y.C. Co. 

A capital tract, showing briefly, but to the point, that the 
Church is the true Baptist, Congregational, Methodist, Presby- 
terian, etc., Church, as she holds the WHOLE faith. 
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ON CHURCH BUILDING. 
How they Built S. Mary's. By Rev. Dr. SuHinn, Grace Church, 

Newton, Mass. 

This little tract can be had without charge for use in places 
where building a church is contemplated. We hope that Church 
Building Committees will send for one, and so save the dear old 
church the mortification of owning another of those hideous, 
pretentious, and bastard buildings, crosses between a church 
and a meeting-house. 


ON THE CHURCH SERVICES. 
Prayers out of a Book. By Rev. A.W. SNYDER. 50 cents a 100. 

Y. C. Co. 

Arguing from the sectarian bias to settled forms of prayers as 
evidenced of late, and then showing that the assembling of the 
people is not for private prayer which may be extemporaneous, 
but for common prayer which cannot be common if each know 
not what to pray. 


ON CONFIRMATION. 


Confirmation. By the Rev. ARTHUR WILDE LITTLE. . 
Very good for general distribution, and containing sound 

teaching. 

Confirmation, Continuity from Apostolic Times. JI. The Scriptures. 
5 cents. Fredericton, N. B., Canada. Church Book Store. 

The Order of Confirmation, According to the Use of the Church of 
England. Annotated Historically. 5 cents. Fredericton, 
N. B., Canada. Church Book Store. 

History of Confirmation. An Address before the Church Congress 
of 1874. By Rev. W. Jackson, M.A. 5 cents. Reprinted by 
permission. Fredericton, N. B., Canada. Church Book Store. 

The Laying on of Hands. 5 cents. Fredericton, N. B., Canada. 
Church Book Store. 

The Seal or the Inward Spiritual Grace of Confirmation. By Miss 


CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 5 cents. Reprinted by permission. 
Fredericton, N. B., Canada. Church Book Store. 


Confirmation Types. I. Adam. Tl. Noah's Dove. TIil. The 
Tabernacle. IV. The Temple of Gop. 5 centseach. Fred- 
ericton, N. B., Canada. Church Book Store. 

These nine tracts form the subject of a special article in this 
number of THE CHURCH REVIEW, where they are claimed to be 
the best tracts yet issued on the subject. 
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The first, second, and third are more suitable for clergy and 
teachers. The third is suitable for candidates if well educated. 
The remainder are all suitable for general distribution. 

Catechism of Confirmation. Compiled by the Rev. T. D. PHILurps, 

M.A. 5centseach. Y. C. Co. 

This catechism is stated to be published with the approba- 
tion of the Bishop of Chicago. 

The list of scriptural authorities is so meagre that it would 
have been better to have given none than only those given, or they 
might be headed ‘‘A Few Scriptural Authorities,’’ to disabuse the 
learner of the idea that the five texts quoted are the only ones 
favoring Confirmation. On the whole, it is rather a weak 
production. 


Confirmation: Its Authority, Obligation, and Purpose. By the 
Rev. A. W. SNYDER. 2centseach. Y.C. Co. 


A good tract for general distribution. 
ON CONVERSION. 
Conversion. 5ocentsatoo. Y.C. Co. 

Pleading for the true or gradual growth in conversion, instead 
of the popular and necessarily false teaching that conversion must 
be complete at one stroke. The arguments to be derived from S. 
Paul’s case are not brought out as they ought and have been. 


S. Paul’s case is dead against the heretical notion of conversion, 
as is soon seen when it is carefully examined. 


ON THE DEAD. 
flow far does the Church Authorise Prayers for the Dead? By 
Rev. FAYETTE Royce, D.D. 5ocentsatoo. Y.C. Co. 

A plea tor the Catholic doctrine, temperately and forcibly put. 
Prayers for the Dead. By Rev. J. STEWART Situ, B.D. 5 cents 

each, Y.C. Co. 

This is a reprint of the sermons preached in the Church of the 
Ascension, Chicago, at the first vespers of All Souls’ Day, 1886. 
The arguments in favor of Prayers for the Dead are so overwhelm- 
ing and so simple that it is incredible how little headway these 
Scriptural and primitive precepts makes. It is like fasting. No 
Bible reader denies the existence of the command to fast ; but the 
force of inherited prejudice is so great that it appears impossible to 
eradicate it in either case. 
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ON THE HOLY COMMUNION. 


Thoughts on the Holy Communion. A reprint from the Penny 
ost. sSocentsatoo. Y. C. Co. 


Of rare eloquence and pathos ; just the thing to kindle enthu- 
siasm and devotion in the hearts of regular but indifferent com- 
municants. 

Not Good Enough. so0centsatoo. Y.C. Co. 


The title explains the argument. 


Constant Communion. By BisHoP JEBB. 5socentsatioo. Y.C. 
Co. 


Well reasoned. 
ON METHODISM. 
John Wesley on Separation. By JOHN WESLEY. 50 cents a 100. 
2. &. Ge 
This is an extract from Wesley’s CXV Sermon. It ought to 


be scattered broadcast over and over again, once or twice every 
year, in every parish where there are Methodists. 


ON THE SACRAMENTS. 


The Sacramental System. By the RiGHT REv. THE BISHOP OF 
CHICAGO. 5o0centsa too. Y.C. Co. 
The concluding words of the tract well sum up the argument : 


It is practicable for a clergyman to preach himself out, but he cannot 
priest himself out, because the Divinely ordained means of grace are founda- 
tions of perennial power and beauty. 


DUTIES OF VESTRYMEN. 


How it Happened. By Rev. A. W. SNYDER. 50 cents a 100. 
¥. & oe 
Pleading for the attendance of vestrymen at Evensong. The 
mere fact that such a tract was thought needful, and has reached 
the eighteenth thousand, ought to be a sufficient reproach to 
‘**respectable’’ vestrymen. 


ON WORSHIP. 


A Lost Art. By Rev. A. W. SNYDER. 50 cents a roo. Y. 
C. Co. 


The tract carries out forcibly the idea expressed in its title. 














Che Music of the Church. 


PSALTER POINTING. 


Not long ago, there was a brief controversy between Dr. Henry 
Carter, organist of the Church of the Heavenly Rest, and 
Dr. A. H. Messiter, organist of Trinity Church, in reference to 
the pointing of the Psalter. Dr. Carter claimed that the point- 
ing on the Cathedral Psalter was the best, and consequently he 
had adopted that Psalter for his choir. He declared that the 
pointing in the Trinity Psalter was nonsense. Dr. Messiter, in 
defence of the Trinity Psalter, rejoined that the pointing was 
beiter than the Cathedral Psalter pointing, and that it was pure 
sense, and that the nonsense was in the other book. Each side 
illustrated its contentions by examples. 

Since then Dr. Messiter has practically given up his side of 
the case, by re-editing the Trinity Psalter, and very largely 
altering the pointing, greatly improving it in many places, 
and removing some of its most glaring blunders. For, taken as 
a whole, the Trinity Psalter, which for twenty years was the 
most generally used pointed Psalter in the Anerican Church, 
was the worst of all. It was intensely syllabic, the strong 
accents in the music often fell on the most unimportant words 
and syllables, and the rallying points on the recitation were 
usually on the last syllable, which was just the place where 
they should not be. Words of two and three short syllables, 
with the accent on the first syllables were frequently put, a 
note to each syllable in the final cadence, thus completely dis- 
torting the verbal accents, and the very frequent occurrence of 
two or more notes to a single syllable, made the chanting rigid 
and heavy. In the revision many of these faults have been 
remedied, and the principles which guided the editors o° the 
Cathedral Psalter have been to some extent adopted by Dr. Messi- 
ter, and just as far as he has followed these principles he has 
improved the pointing. 

Many choirmasters and Church musicians have long been 
cognisant of the infelicities of the Trinity Psalter, but there 
seemed to be no good work to take its place. Some Churches 
used the Gregorian tones for the Psalms, and Redhead’s and 
Brown's were the two favorites of this kind. But Gregorians are 
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not widely popular in this country, and those who preferred 
Anglicans had apparently no choice beyond the Trinity Psalter. 
Therefore, in spite of its faults, it was widely adopted. 

Some year or two ago, Dr. Walter B. Gilbert, organist of 
Trinity Chapel, edited a pointed Psalter, but it has not as yet 
won its way to general acceptance. Recently, the Rev. Charles 
L. Hutchins has published a Psalter, which is really an eclectic 
pointing, for the editor has taken a number of books, and the 
pointing of each verse that is adopted by the majority, he has 
adopted. But this is not the proper method for it is not founded 
ona principle. This problem of pointing has long been a hard 
one to solve, and in England, very many pointed Psalters have 
been published, some good, some bad, and some indifferent, but 
the Cathedral Psalter is by far the best. It was edited by Joseph 
Barnby, Dr. Stainer, and the organist and precentor of Westmin- 
ster Abbey. This book has been recently adopted to a large 
extent in the American Church. 

There are certain general principles that should govern all 
pointing : 

(1) The recitation should be made as short as possible. A 
long recitation is tiresome, and when the reciting note is high, 
the tendency to flatten is almost irresistible. There are numbers 
of single verses in the Psalms which are very long. ‘These could 
be advantageously divided into two, for the purpose of chanting, 
also to the clearer expression of the sense, for these long verses 
usually contain a parallelism, which in other instances runs 
through two verses. 

(2) The musical accents should always coincide with the 
verbal accents. Nothing is more destructive of the true spirit 
of chanting than to have the pointing so arranged that the 
strong musical accents fall on the weak or unaccented syllables 
and words. 

(3) Final words of two or three short syllables of which the 
first one is the accented syllable should not be divided: Such 
words as enemy, variety, suddenly, coming at the end of the verse 
should be sung to the final note of the chant. The exceptions 
to this rule are very rare indeed, and a violation of it always 
results in stiffness. 

(4) The rallying words in the recitation should be important 
words. It is ridiculous to hear a choir hurrying along through 
the recitation and suddenly stop on some unimportant word, 
such as 7z, or fo, or as. No reader in his senses would give 
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such an emphasis, and it is equally reprehensible in a singer. 
This matter of the passing from the recitation to the mediation 
or cadenee, has long been a stumbling block to pointers. Some 
have rejected the rallying point altogether and endeavor to 
proceed directly to the rhythmical part of the chant. But 
when no point is indicated, choirs will form a habit of dwelling 
on the last syllable in the recitation, which is usually bad. Mr. 
Hutchins lays down the rule, the last syllable but one, or none at 
all, but while this is generally the best, there are numerous 
exceptions. Here, more than anywhere else, is good judgment 
necessary. 

Of course, no system of pointing, however perfect it may be, 
will obviate the necessity of careful and persistent training on 
the part of the choirmaster. His work may be made easier for 
him, but it cannot be done away with. A competent choir- 
master can, by hard work, produce good results with poor point- 
ing, and an inefficient one cannot accomplish good chanting no 
matter how perfect the pointing. The whole subject is beset 
with difficulties, but they must be met and overcome. To omit 
chanting altogether, is no way out of the difficulty, for chanting 
is a distinctive characteristic of the Church Service, and to omit 
it is to mutilate the Service, and completely alter its character. 

The choirmaster should be a person of good judgment. He 
should carefully examine the various pointed Psalters, and then 
intelligently decide which is the best for his purposes. Then he 
must teach its principles to his choir and buckle down to the 
work. If he does his duty conscientiously and intelligently, he 
will have good chanting. 


WOMEN IN CHOIRS. 


There has been considerable discussion in England lately 
concerning the presence of women in vested choirs. There 
is no novelty in the fact that female voices are employed in the 
Music of the Church, for, according to recent statements, there 
are nearly sixty thousand of them in the parish churches in 
England, and, on special occasions, it is not unknown that emi- 
nent female singers have been engaged for the occasion. Madame 
Albani has thus been engaged to sing in Westmiuster Abbey. 
But the novelty consists in having young ladies enrolled as regu- 
lar members of vested choirs, and clothed in garments similar to 
the cassock and surplice of the boys andmen. This innovation is 
attributed to the Rev. Dr. Bromley, in 1887, atthe Pro-Cathedral, 
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Melbourne, Australia. He clothed the young ladies in surplices 
cut expressly to fit the female form, and put Oxford caps on their 
heads, and inthis dressthey sang in the Service, just as boys 
do. Zhe Church of England Messenger, of Melbourne, did not 
approve of the innovation, and published an adverse criticism, 
upon which Dr. Bromley preached on the subject, and replied to 
the critics as follows : 

It cannot be denied that, considering the extraordinary caprice of 
fashion in the matter of female attire, it would offend the taste to sce the 
simple uniformity of surpliced men and boys disturbed by the intrusion of 
the grotesque and daily changing inventions of the Paris milliner. What 
better solution, then, of the difficulty could there be than to clothe the 
female members of the choir in an ecclesiastical vestment of such a suitable 
type as should harmonise well with the surroundings of their position, and 
at the same time not destroy that distinctive gracefulness of attire to which 
their sex entitles them ? 


Much opposition was raised to what was termed “‘ ladies and 
millinery,’’ but the idea was catching, and the same shocking 
innovation was soon introduced into England at a harvest festival 
somewhere in Yorkshire. The surplices were made of Scotch 
lawn with pleated backs, bordered with black, and the caps were 
of purple velvet. Some one wrote to Canon Liddon, of S. Paul’s, 
for his opinion. He said: 

It is difficult to say whether the spectacle of ladies dressed in surplices, 
and so on, in church is more irreverent than it is certainly grotesque. It is 


greatly to be hoped that the good sense and Christian feeling of the Austra- 
lian churches will steadily discourage anything of the kind, and especially 


forthe sake of the ladies concerned. 


But the Canon’s shot did not have an entirely demolishing 
effect. The choir in the Melbourne Cathedral consisted of twelve 
young ladies, fourteen boys, and sixteen men, and the testimony 
of those who have heard them is to the effect that the Service was 
both reverent and beautiful. 

The Vicar of S. Luke’s Church, Birmingham, England, fol- 
lowed the Australian example, and introduced ladies into his 
choir. He wrote to the London Musical Times, giving his expe- 
perience. His choir, composed of ladies and gentlemen, were 
formerly in the west gallery. At that time he determined to 
have a surpliced choir in the east end. He did not wish to have 
boys in place of the ladies, and, therefore, at his request two of 
the ladies designed a robe and cap, which were adopted. The 
Vicar of Skelton, in Cleveland, Yorkshire, hearing of this, 
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obtained the pattern of the robe and caps and introduced the sur- 
pliced ladies in his choir. Since then, some other churches have 
availed themselves of the innovation, though the opposition is 
still strenuous. 

There is, in many quarters, a rooted objection to using female 
voices at all in the Service of the Church, which is founded upon 
S. Paul’s admonition, ‘‘ Let the women be silent in the Church,”’ 
but it is at least an open question whether S. Paul did not mean 
only that women should not publicly preach and pray. At any 
rate, women singers have been heard in churches of every variety 
of faith, and though there is no reason to believe that they sang 
in the Temple of King Solomon, they certainly did in the temple 
built after the return from Babylon. 

In two churches in New York City, which have vested choirs 
of boys and men, women singers, concealed from the congrega- 
tion, are employed for different solo and concerted parts. As yet 
we have not heard of any surpliced ladies in American Churches, 
and truly we should not care to see them. 


CHOIR GUILDS. 


One of the best possible means of disseminating the knowl- 
edge of Church Music and of inculcating a love for the highest 
and truest style in Church Music, is the formation of Choir 
Guilds, either local or Diocesan. These already exist in many 
cities, but no city should be without one. The annual Choir 
Festival, of the United Choirs of Trinity Parish, which takes 
place in New York City, has done a remarkable work in making 
known a style of Church Music which was very little practised 
before this Guild—for such it really is—was established. In 
Brooklyn this same good work is being done by the Long Island 
Choir Guild, which will hold its second annual festival inS. Ann’s 
Church, on November 21. A Choir Guild has existed in New 
Jersey for a decade, and one in Vermont about the same time. 
Within two or three years past one has been organised in Chicago, 
and in Massachusetts a choir festival has been given for a number 
of years past. 

In addition to producing the best compositions of well-known 
English and American Church musicians, these festivals have 
also in many instances been productive of valuable new composi- 
tions. The Trinity Choir Festival, indeed, has a rule which 
requires an original composition of each one from the pen of one 
of the parish organists, and as a result of this rule, several meri- 
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torious anthems have been composed by Messrs. Henry Carter, 
Charles E. Horsley, W. B. Gilbert, and G. F. Le Jeune. In 
Boston, Mr. S. B. Whitney has brought out some new works at 
the festivals there, which have won favor, and in other places, if 
nothing else has been done, new hymn tunes have resulted from 
these gatherings. 

To organise the vested choir of a district into a Guild, 
requires considerable hard work, but this work is fully compen- 
sated for by the good results obtained. The rapid and enormous 
increase in vested choirs is due to many causes, but one of the 
most potent of these causes is, that such choirs are able to sing the 
true Cathedral Service of the Church of England, which cannot 
be sung with good effect by a quartet or volunteer chorus. And 
the more this style of Service Music is known, the better it is 
appreciated. If every Diocese or large city had its Choir Guild 
with its annual festival, one result would be that churches which 
had not vested choirs would soon obtain them, and surely it 
should be the duty of every one who desiderates a reverent and 
churchly musical service, to do all in his power to hasten the day 
when the unchurchly solo quartet will be forever abolished. 

PLAIN SONG. 

Plain Song is the name by which is known a variety of Church 
music, more commonly and incorrectly called Gregorian. It was 
not invented by Pope Gregory, but was systematised and much 
improved by him. The decree of Pope Benedict XIV, in 1590, 
defines Plain Song as follows: 

‘*This is the chant which S. Gregory labored so much to 
direct and to mould upon the rules of the musical art, a chant 
which excites the souls of the faithful to piety and devotion, and 
which if it be rightly and becomingly sung in the Churches of 
Gop, is heard with greater satisfaction by pious Christians and is 
deservedly more esteemed than ought else that is styled music.’’ 

The use of this style of Church Music has never died out in 
the Roman Catholic Churches, and within the last two decades 
there has been a remarkable revival of it in the Church of Eng- 
land and to a lesser degreein the American Church. This revival 
is chiefly owing to the life-long labors of the Rev. Thomas Hel- 
more, ably seconded by the Rev. Messrs. Wilberforce Doran, 
Spenser Nottingham, Richard Redhead, A. H. Brown, C. War- 
wick Jordan, and other clergymen and organists of the English 
Church, and every year a large Gregorian music festival is held in 
S. Paul’s Cathedral, London. 
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It is believed by antiquarians that Plain Song has its founda- 
tion upon the music which was sung by the Christians in the 
Apostolic age, and, consequently, traces its origin to the Jewish 
Temple Chant. At first it was transmitted by oral tradition 
only, but after the conversion of the Emperor Constantine, schools 
of singing were established. A Schola Cantorum was founded in 
Rome in the fourth century by Pope Sylvester. Towards the 
close of that century, S. Ambrose, the great Bishop of Milan, 
made the first attempt to reduce the traditional melodies to a 
definite system, and he introduced the four Authentic Modes. in 
which the most ancient melodies are written. These are the 
modes now known as the first, third, fifth,and seventh. In the 
sixth century, Pope Gregory further improved the system, and 
added the Plagal Modes, now known as the second, fourth, sixth, 
andeighth. In the eighth century, four more modes, two authen- 
tic and two plagal, were added. 

These modes were named also in addition to being numbered. 
These names, derived from the Greek, are as follows: (1) Dorian, 
authentic, beginning on D ; (2) Hypo-Dorian, plagal, beginning 
on A, a fourth below D; (3) Phrygian, beginning on E; (4) 
Hypo-Phrygian, beginning on B; (5) Lydian, beginning on F ; 
(6) Hypo-Lydian, beginning on C; (7) Mixolydian, beginning 
on G; (8) Hypo-Mixolydian, beginning on D ; (9) AZolian, begin- 
ning on A; (10) Hypo-A®olian, beginning on E; (11) Ionian, 
beginning on C ; and (12) Hypo-Ionian, beginning on G. The 
even numbered modes are authentic, and the odd ones plagal. 

In addition to these there are two modes which, not being 
formed according to the strict rules, are rejected by the theorists. 
These were called Mixolochrian and Hypo-Mixolochrian, begin- 
ning, respectively, onB and F. If they were to be allowed, they 
should be numbered 11 and 12, the Ionian and Hypo-Ionian occu- 
pying thirteenth and fourteenth places. 

Each authentic mode consists of eight notes of the diatonic 
scale—a perfect fifth or diapente, below, conjoined to a perfect 
fourth or diatessaron, above, the last note of the diapente forming 
also the first note of the diatessaron. The lowest note of the 
mode is its final, and every melody in the mode must end on its 
final. 

In the plagal modes the positions of the diapente and diates- 
saron are reversed, for each plagal mode begins a fourth below its 
corresponding authentic. The lowest note in the plagal modes, 
is not the final, which must always be the same note as that of 


eases o- 
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the authentic mode from which it is derived. Thus the authentic 
Dorian, running from D to D has D as its final ; the plagal Hypo- 
Dorian running from A to A, a fourth below has also D as its 
final, and the same rule applies to all the others. Sometimes a 
melody will contain the notes of both the related modes, and 
two modes combined are called mixed modes. Thus, the ancient 
Plain Song melody of the 7¢ Deum, is in the mixed Phrygian 
mode, or Phrygian and Hypo-Phrygian combined. The mixed 
modes were also named: The first and second forming the J/odus 
Protus, the third and fourth the A/odus Deuterus, the fifth and 
sixth the Modus Tritus, the seventh and eighth the J/odus 
Tetrartus, the ninth and tenth the Modus /eptus, and the 
eleventh and twelfth the J/odus Hrectus. 

The eight principal modes have also received Latin names 
expressing their character, the first Gravis, the second 77iséis, 
the third A/ysticus, the fourth HYarmonicus, the fifth Letus, the 
sixth Devofus, the seventh Angelicus, and the eighth Perfectus. 

The following table shows the entire scales of the modes, 
including the two rejected ones. The note D, with which the 
Dorian begins, is on the third line in the bass staff. With this as 
a starting point, the positions of the rest can be easily ascer- 


tained : 
Final. Dom. 
. Dee cma eoewes cc ecemme DEP GC 64 8.06 
Dom. 
2. Hypo-Dorian, ......---ABC DEFGa— — — 
Dom. 
3. Phrygian, ....2-2+eceeeee——-—EFGabe de 
Dom. 
4. Hypo-Phrygian, .......-B C DEFGab — —— 
Dom 
gs. lydian, ..ccscanvens cc ——FGadbedeft 


— Dom. — 
6. Hypo-Lydian, ....-+.+--C DE FGabe ——— 


— Dom _ 


9. Mixolydian, ......22++e-—-—-—Gabcde f g 
Dom 
8. Hypo-Mixolydian, ......-DE FGabcd —-—=+} 
Dom. 


@ Micolian, .. ssc ecsvn ere em—~mabe det g-a 


Dom 
io, Hypo-Molian,......+.-EFGabede —~—— 
— Mixolochrian (rejected), ....———bed ef g aabb 


— Hypo-Mixolochrian (rejected), .F Ga $edat ~— _ 
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— Dom. —, 
ge Se ee ee .+..——-—ede fg aa bbece 
Dom, 
3. Hypo-lomien, ....-.+--Gabedefg--= 


The lowest seven notes are marked with capital letters, the 
next seven with small letters, and the third seven with double 
small letters, as in the following scale : 


- anmiaeseser anes or eer prorat 
-—— Xa — - eG a - 
fa 7] 
Se ae = 
ABcCODEFG ab eo? 
ec doe f g aabbecc,ete 


The slurs over two letters mark the semi-tones. It must be 
borne in mind that in these modes no semi-tones occur, except 
those in the modern diatonic scale, which are always the intervals 
between B and C, and E and F, and no matter upon which note 
the mode begins, these intervals never alter. To this rule, there 
is one exception, the intervals of a diminished fifth (Quinta falsa) 
and a perfect fourth ( 777/onus) are forbidden, and to avoid them 
it is permitted to flatten the note B, as these intervals can occur 
only between Band F, and F and B. This gives the reason why 
the Mixolochrian and Hypo-Mixolochrian modes are rejected, for 
they cannot follow the lead of a perfect fifth and fourth as in the 
other modes, for from B to F is a Quinta falsa, and from F to Ba 
Tritonus. 

In the above table, it will be noticed that several modes begin 
with the same note, but they must not be confused, for they differ 
in their finals and dominants, and in the position of the semi-tones. 
For instance, the Dorian begins with D, but its dominant is A ; 
the Hypo-Mixolydian begins with D, but its dominant is C; and 
then, too, the modes lie in different octaves. The Hypo-Dorian 
and Aolian both begin with A, but the dominant of the one is 
F and of the other E. These differences are sufficient to mark 
the characters of each mode. 

Every one of these modes can be transposed higher or lower, 
but in the transposition, the same order and tones and semi-tones 
must be preserved. This can be done by the use of the flat sign 
on B, when necessary. When we come to transpose the Ionian 
mode, which, in its original form, is identical with our modern 
key of C-major, we find that we are producing the different 
modern keys. It is apparent, then, that the Ionian mode is the 
connecting link between the modern and Gregorian systems. All 
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the other modes have been discarded, and the Ionian only pre- 
served, for all the twelve modern scales are but transpositions of 
it. Were it not so, the modern musician would have one hundred 
and forty four scales at his disposal, for every one of the other 
modes can be likewise transposed in twelve different keys. 

A knowledge of Plain Song is necessary for every Church 
musician, and it should be taught in every theological seminary, 
for every priest should be able to sing the magnificent ritual song, 
which is indissolubly associated with the Prayer Book. 


HARVEST FESTIVALS. 


It has become quite customary in recent years to dissociate the 
annual Harvest Festival from Thanksgiving Day. ‘The latter, 
coming in the last week in November, long after the harvest 
is over, has been confined to a thanksgiving for the blessings of 
civil and religious liberty, and the true Harvest Festival is held 
in October, or even in September. Several years ago, a Phila- 
delphia paper advocated the transference of Thanksgiving Day 
to October 12, for the double reason that on that day Columbus 
first sighted land on the Western Hemisphere, and thus the day 
marks an actual anniversary, and also that it comes just at the 
close of the real harvest season, and in the pleasantest month of 
the year, while the last week in November is oftener stormy than 
not. Both reasons are excellent, but notwithstanding the pro- 
gressive spirit of our people, we are still conservative in many 
things, and the change has not yet been made, nor does it seem 
likely to be made. But the Church has been quick to recognise 
the advantages of an earlier celebration, and Harvest Festivals 
apart from Thanksgiving Day are yearly becoming more popular. 
The Harvest Home or Festival is thoroughly imbued with the 
Church spirit, while Thanksgiving Day is a Puritan idea, and 
was instituted in New England to take the place of the Christmas 
Festival. It always has been and still remains more political 
than religious in its character, and while it is provided in the 
Prayer Book with a special service, it has never satisfied the 
religious feelings of Churchmen. 

Taking for granted, then, the fact of a Harvest Festival, its 
proper musical celebration can be considered. As for anthems, 
they are numerous, and this part of the celebration gives little 
trouble. In Morning Prayer, the Penedicite seems to be more 
appropriate than the 7z Deum, and the /udilate Deo is to be pre- 
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ferred to the Benedictus. These Canticles express our joy and 
gratitude for earthly blessings, while the 7¢ Deum and Benedictus 
are memorials of the Incarnation, and give expression of our 
thankfulness for the greatest gift, that of our Lorp Himself. So 
in Evening Prayer, and for the same reason, the Cantate Domino 
and Bonum Est are to be preferred to the Magnificat and Nunc 
Dimittis. 

On such occasions, these Canticles can be very appropriately 
sung to elaborate anthem settings, if the choir is capable of 
doing it. In England largely, and to some extent in this country, 
special Harvest Cantatas are sung, and quite a number of such 
works are already available, varying from fifteen to thirty minutes 
in performance. One of the latest is a Harvest Cantata, by Dr. 
Geo. Garrett, the words written by Dr. John Francis Waller, with 
a few Scriptural selections, and interspersed with several appro- 
priate hymns and tunes. [Published by Novello, Ewer & Co.] 
This occupies twenty minutes without the hymns. A sermon 
seems as much out of place at a Harvest Festival as it is in place 
on Thanksgiving Day. By keeping the two celebrations distinct, 
the Church is provided with an additional festival, at which an 
elaborate musical service is not only appropriate, but seems to be 
absolutely called for. 


ENGLISH ADAPTATIONS OF LATIN MASSES. 


The use of English adaptations of Latin Masses is a subject 
on which there is considerable difference of opinion, but it 
is fair to state at the outset, that this difference is only from a 
musical, and not from a doctrinal point of view. For, the English 
Communion Service being a translation of the Latin Mass, there 
is absolutely no doctrinal variation, and all churches, whether 
classed as Low, Broad, or High, at every Communion Service, in 
the invariable portions, use the same Invocation, Prayers and 
Praises as our Roman brethren, the only difference being that in 
our churches the Service is in a ‘‘tongue understanded of the 
people.’’ The Communion Service and the Mass, therefore, are 
identical, and in the First Prayer Book of King Edward, the 
Service was called the Mass. The only reason for the abolish- 
ment of that name was the desire to avoid the Roman terminol- 
ogy, having regard as S. Paul had for the weaker brethren, lest 
they might be offended. 

Musically, however, there is room for a wide difference of 
opinion, and this difference is founded upon the variations in 
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taste, and in the judgment as to what style of music is most proper 
for this great Act of Worship. 

It will not do to lay down any fixed rule in this matter, for 
there are some musical Masses which are as purely devotional as 
the most rigid purist could desire, while there are others which 
are utterly destitute of any religious significance whatever. Most 
of the Masses of the modern Italian school, and many of the 
French and German Masses, especially the latter, are trivial to 
the extreme, full of lively dance rhythms and ravishing solos, 
duets, trios, quartets, etc., which, however beautiful they may be 
in a concert-room, are completely out of place in church, where 
people come to worship Gop, and not to be charmed with delight- 
ful music. Rossini’s esse Solennelle, for instance, is constructed 
with that profound knowledge of effect, which made that com- 
poser’s operas so long popular. It is written with the same art 
that is found in ‘‘ William Tell,’’ or ‘‘ Semtramide,’’ or the 
‘** Barber of Seville.’’ Most of Mozart's, many of Haydn's, and 
other German Masses, are musical expositions of the sacred text 
regardless of the spiritual significance, beautiful, indeed, as music, 
but utterly inappropriate as accompaniments of worship. In the 
Creed, for instance, when we confess our belief in that wondrous 
mystery of the Incarnation, it jars on the ears of the sensitive 
worshipper, to hear the soprano sing a lovely solo to the words, 
‘‘And was incarnate by the Hoty Guost, of the Virgin Mary, 
AND WAS MADE MAN,”’ and yet this is the very place in which many 
composers have written most ravishing solos. Then, too, in 
Weber’s Mass in G, the words, ‘‘O Lamb of Gop, that takest 
away the sins of the world, have mercy upon us,”’ are set to a 
contralto solo in the most approved Italian cantilena style. When 
these words are sung, it is the most solemn moment in the whole 
Service. The Consecration is ended, and the ‘‘ Very Body and 
Blood of our Lorp’’ Himself are there upon the Atlar. Priest 
and people are on their knees, and in this sublime moment a solo 
voice warbles this delicious melody. 

Of course, in such cases as these, there can be no question, 
and even our Roman brethren themselves are casting out these 
irreligious intruders. But given a Mass which is devotional, and 
composed by a musician whose object is to make a worthy offering 
to Gop, and not a mere exploitation of his art, then it seems that 
it is unjust to our own worshippers not to avail ourselves of the 
music. For it is only the question of fitting the English of the 
Service to the music instead of the Latin words. But this is the 
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very thing which is difficult to do for the reason that the Latin 
language is so much more concise than English. Take the open- 
ing of the Creed—Credo in unum Deum, pater omnipotentem, 
factorem cceli et terra, omnium visibilium et invisibilium ; in 
English, I believe in one Gop, the Father Almighty, Maker of 
Heaven and Earth, and of all things visible andinvisible. There 
we have thirty-seven syllables in the Latin and thirty-one in the 
English, but the Latin has only fourteen words, while the English 
has twenty. ‘To fit the English words to music composed to that 
Latin demands an alteration of the rhythm in frequent cases, for 
even where the number of the syllables is the same the accents 
vary. 

Nevertheless many English adaptations have been made of 
well-known Masses, more or less skilfully, by English organists 
and clergymen. Gounod’s S$. Cecilia Mass, Schubert's five 
Masses, Beethoven's Mass in C, several of Hummel’s, and others, 
have been adapted by Joseph Barnby, the Rev. John Troutbeck, 
and others, and these have been sung in several churches. 

But, having overcome the matter of adaptation we are next 
met with the objection, that these Masses were composed for an 
orchestral accompaniment, and when produced with organ only, 
they lose much of their character. The only objection to the 
employment of an orchestra in church is its expense, but thisis a 
very serious objection. It is only, therefore, in the wealthy city 
churches that these great Masses can be produced. 

But there is a class of Masses of recent production, which are 
available. They are purely devotional, composed solely for pur- 
poses of worshipping, the accompaniments written for the organ, 
and all solos and meritricious ornamentations avoided. These 
are the productions of the S. Cecilia School of Sacred Music, 
which has arisen in the Roman Church in the last twenty years 
as a practical protest against the irreligious trivialities of the 
modern Mass music. Being strictly contrapuntal, they demand a 
choir, well-balanced and equally proficient in all its parts. Dr. 
Franz Witt, of Bavaria, is the leader of this school, which 
numbers many adherents in Europe and America. As the music 
of these Masses isin strict accord with the spiritual significance 
of the text, the taste of adaptation is easier than in the case of 
the well-known Masses of the German School. Where there are 
choirs capable of singing them, the S. Cecilia Masses ought to be 
introduced in our Services. 
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The Church organist finds frequent opportunity for solo work 
on his instrument ; in the opening and closing voluntaries, in the 
collection of the offerings, and often, in churches where an ela- 
borate ritual prevails, while the Altar Book is being removed 
from the Epistle to the Gospel side of the Altar. On these occa- 
sions, if he does not feel sufficient confidence in his ability to 
extemporise, he can have recourse to some one of the many col- 
lections issued. Messrs. Boosey & Co. (Wm. A. Pond & Co., 
New York) issue several such collections, among them “ Fifty 
Voluntaries on Classical Subjects,’’ by J. W. Elliott; ‘‘ The 
Harmonium Voluntary Book,’’ by Rudolf Nordman, containing 
fifty short pieces from classical authors, arranged without pedals, 
and ‘“‘ Batiste’s Organ Book,’’ containing sixty-seven short pieces 
by this eminent French organist. These pieces vary in length 
from about two to five or six minutes and thus they will prove of 





great use. 
Among the publications of O. Ditson & Co., appropriate for 


Christmas, the following may be recommended: ‘‘ Be Joyful, O 
Earth,’’ anthem, by J. C. Macy; ‘‘Christmas Bells are Gaily 
Ringing,’’ a carol, by W. W. Gilchrist, for voices in unison. 
‘Christmas Bells,’’ Longfellow’s beautiful poem, set by George 
L. Osgood, for male and female quartets in alternation. ‘‘ There 
were Whisperings in the Heavens,’’ carol, for four voices, by 
George L. Osgood, and ‘‘Let the Tuneful Voice be Raised,’’ 
carol, by J. C. Macy. 

Ditson & Co. have also issued neat editions of Woodward’s 
Communion Services, in A and E flat; Buck’s 7ze Deum, in E 
flat, for four voices ; Tour’s 7¢ Deum, in F, for voices in unison ; 
Tour’s 7e Deum, in D, for four voices; a unison 7e Deum, in B 
flat, by J. C. Macy; a Ze Deum, in E flat ; Benedictus, in A flat, 
and Bonum Fst, in A, by Richard Hoffman ; Hiles’ anthem, ‘‘ I 
Will Lay Me Down in Peace,’’ and the evening hymn, ‘‘ O Glad- 
some Light,’’ from Sullivan’s ‘‘ The Golden Legend.’’ 

Mr. George J. Huss has adapted the 156 verse of the CXIX 
Psalm, ‘‘ Great are Thy Tender Mercies, O Lorp,’’ to the fugue 
in E major, No. 33, of the ‘‘Welltempered Clavichord’’ of Bach, 
as a motet a capella for mixed chorus. It is published by 
Novello, Ewer & Co. 

Wm. A. Pond & Co. have issued in their Octavo Series some 
new compositions by Albert J. Holden, H. P. Danks, and others. 
Holden's ‘‘ New Responsive Service for Christmas and Easter’’ is 
more adapted for the Presbyterians, Methodists, and Congrega- 
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tionalists than forChurchmen. H. P. Danks givesa good, though 
simple, setting of the Benedicite, which could be used with good 
effect this Advent. Mr. F. H. Smith contributes a solo and quartet 
setting of the hymn ‘‘O for a Closer Walk with Gop!”’ and E. A. 
Parsons has a solo for soprano set to the hymn, ‘‘ Jesus, Lover of 
my Soul.’’ hese are good enough compositions, but are not 
adapted to the Church Service. 

In those churches where Hymns Ancient and Modern is 
used, the choirmaster will find a valuable assistant in 7he Choir- 
master’s Companion, a little book published by The Church Print- 
ing Company, of London, compiled in accordance with the spirit 
of the Church’s teaching in her daily services, by Isaac Herbert 
Jeayes, late Hon. Choirmaster of Holy Trinity, Finchley, Eng- 
land. The hymns have been selected for every Sunday, Saints- 
day, and Church Festival, with especial reference to the spirit of 
the Collect, Epistle, Gospel, and Lessons. The present writer has 
already found this little work of much service in his own choir 
work, and cordially recommends it to his brother choirmasters. 
It can be obtained from any of the Church book publishers. 

The Rev. Dr. Hodges writes that a rubric directs a hymn to 
be sung during the Communion Service. In referring to hymns 
in our last number, the writer, of course, meant metrical hymns 
only. The Ze Deum, Benedictus, Magnificat, Nunc Dimittis, 
Benedictus Qui Venit, and Agnus Det are, of course, hymns, 
The rubric in the Communion Service does not specify what sort 
of a hymn is to be sung, and, as a matter of fact, many churches 
do not sing a metrical hymn at that point. Dr. Hodges also 
states that, in the Diocese of Maryland, in the great majority of 
churches, the Psalter is read, not sung; and he also gives it as his 
opinion that throughout the whole church, not one in fifteen 
sings the Psalter. Our own experience is confined to New York 
City and vicinity, where we know the practice of singing 
the Psalter is rapidly growing, and it is ceasing to be any mark 
of distinction between High and Low. Where the Psalter is 
read, it is as often as not by reason of the lack of a choir, and not 
on account of objections to chanting. One emphatic proof of the 
growth of this practice is found in the new Pointed Psalters, and 
new editions of old Psalters, continually coming from the pub- 
lishers. They would not publish such books if there were no 
demand for them. 

The Editor of this Department will feel greatly obliged to 
every rector, organist, or choirmaster, who will send to him infor- 
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mation concerning the choirs of the churches. He particularly 
desires to know the composition of the choir, whether paid or 
voluntary, consisting of boys and men and vested, or of ladies 
and gentlemen ; the style and quantity of music sung; in short, 
everything of interest concerning the Music of the Church. 
Music lists and service calendars will be very welcome, and any 
suggestions as to how the efficiency of this Department may be 
enhanced, will be gratefully received. 

Assuming that the movement for a new Hymnal will receive 
the approbation of the General Convention, the question of a 
musical edition will at once become important. The Musical 
Editor of the new Hymnal, whoever he may be, will do well to 
include as many American compositions as possible. 

In order that choirmasters and organists may be assisted in 
their selection of music, we shall in each number of THE REVIEW, 
recommend anthems and other music, appropriate for the various 
seasons of the year. 


For Advent, a choice from the following may be made : 


‘It is high time to awake out of sleep.’—J. Barnby. ‘The night is far 
spent.’—-M. Smith. ‘Hosanna to the Son of David.'—G. A. Macfarren. 
‘The great day of the Lord is near..—G. C. Martin. ‘It shall come to 
pass.’—Geo. Garrett. ‘Prepare ye the way of the Lord.’—G. Garrett. ‘I 
am Alpha and Omega.’—Dr. Stainer. ‘Come now and let us reason 
together.’—H. W. Wareing. ‘Far from their home.’—Rev. H. H. Wood- 
ward. ‘Far from my Heavenly home.’—Charles Vincent. ‘Beloved, now 
are we the sons of God.’—E. H. Thorne. 


For S. Zhomas’-Day, December 21 : 
‘O that I knew where I might find him.’—W. Sterndale Bennett. 
For Christmas-Day (the choice is almost inexhaustible, but the 


following may be specially noticed) : 


‘God who at sundry times.’—Henry Carter. ‘There were Shepherds.’— 
Charles Vincent. ‘Blessed be the Lord.’—C. L. Williams. ‘Hail ‘Thou 
that art highly favored.'—Arthur Carnall. Also appropriate for the Festival 
of the Annunciation, March 25. ‘ 


Also appropriate for the Ritual of the Annunciation, March 25. 
S. Stephen's-Day, December 26 : 

*‘O Lorp Gop Thou strength.’—Goss. 

S. John the Evangelist’ s-Day, December 27: 


‘If we say that we have no sin.’—J. B. Calkin. ‘Thou wilt keep him in 
perfect peace '"—S. S Wesley. 
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Floly Innocents, December 28 : 

‘These are they which follow the Lamb.’—Goss. ‘I heard the voice of 
harpers.’—A. R. Gaul. 

Sunday after Christmas, December 29 : 

‘The morning stars sang together.’—Dr. Stainer. ‘O clap your hands.’ 
—Dr. Stainer. ‘Sing praises unto the Lorp.’—W. A. C. Cruickshank. 

Circumcision, January 1: 

‘In Curist dwelleth.’—Goss. ‘Let us now goeven unto Bethlehem,’— 
J. T. Field. 

Epiphany, January 6: 

‘Say where is He born,’ and ‘ There shall a star..—From Mendelssohn’s 
Christus. ‘1 desired wisdom.’—Dr. Stainer. ‘The hallowed light hath 
shined.’—Dr. Stainer. 

As Epiphany falls next year on Monday, the anthems and 
special service appropriate for that festival may be sung on the 
Sunday afternoon or evening preceding, as Epiphany is one of 
the festivals which have their first Vespers on the day before. 

In addition to the above anthems, those of which the words 
are selected from among the proper Psalms, will be also appro- 
priate. Proper Psalms, in addition to those in the Prayer Book, 
have been recommended by the Liturgical Revision Committee 
as follows : 

Advent—Morning: VIIIandL. Evening: XCVI and XCVII. 

Circumcision—Morning: XL, and XC. Evening: LXV and 
CIII. 

Epiphany—Morning: XLVI, XLVII and XLVIII. Evening, 
LXXII, CXVIII, and CXXXV. 


D. E. HERVEY. 








Open Letters. 


THE TERM, OFFICE, AND ACTION OF THE CONVOCATIONS OF YORK 
AND CANTERBURY. 


To the Editor of THE CHURCH REVIEW: 
IR :—My article in THe CHURCH REVIEW, for July, has brought 
me many letters of criticism. If you willallow me, I should 
like to answer two of them, the others not containing anything 
worthy of notice. 

One from a Right Reverend critic is very friendly, but takes 
exception to my strictures on the use of the term “‘ office.’?” He 
points out that this word occurs in three rubrics in the English 
Book, which have been transferred to our Book, and also to the 
‘‘ Office of Institution,’’ and to the ‘‘ Visitation of Prisoners,’’ as 
showing that the use of the term is ‘‘ considerably American and 
Anglican.’’ In answer, I would point out that our ‘“‘ Office of 
Institution’’ does not form part of the Book of Common Prayer, 
and that it is not even included in the Table of Contents, and 
that all the rubrics where the word does occur, have been added 
since the Reformation. Even the three which we owe to the 
English Church were all added in 1661. Added, that is, when 
words were not so accurately weighed as they were by the 
Reformation divines. I still, therefore, maintain and repeat that 
the word ‘‘office’’ is alien to the genius of Anglican worship. 
A striking proof of that is to be found in the common diction of 
the people, who never say they are going to, or have been at, an 
office, but ever to or at service. Clergy, when speaking to each 
other, may use the term ‘‘ office’’ (I admit it is aclerical term), but 
when addressing their people they never announce the hours at 
which ‘“‘ offices’’ will be held, but ever when ‘“‘service’’ will be 
held. I could easily pursue the argument, but I refrain, as this 
is neither the time nor the place. 

My second critic is an unfriendly one. He denies the accu- 
racy of the statement ‘‘that York never passed any such rubric at 
all.’’ [p. 201, note.] He maintains that York did pass a rubric 
similar to the one passed by Canterbury Convocation directing a 
pause to be made in the Communion Service. 

In reply, I would state that before I penned a word of my 
article, I wrote to the Secretaries of the Canterbury and York 
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Convocations asking them for information on this very point. 
Canon Gregory wrote me, under date of June 29, 1889, informing 
me in detail of the action taken by Canterbury Convocation, giving 
me the words of the rubric which I quoted in my article. [p. 202.] 
Canon C. Sisom Wright, Synodal Secretary of the Province of 
York in the Convocation, Lower House, wrote me under date of 
July 8, 1889: ‘‘/ never heard of our Convocation suggesting or 
carrying any such measure.”’ Yours truly, 
ARTHUR LOWNDES. 


South Amboy, N. /., September 30, 1889. 


JOHN WARD, PREACHER. 


The yellow-covered Catechism, to which I alluded in my review 
of John Ward, Preacher, in the April issue, as having been 
learned by the pastor’s children, is now, by the kindness of Mrs. 
Deland, before me, not fiction, but indisputable fact. It is called 
“A Short Catechism for Young Children, by JOHN BRown, late 
Minister of the Gospel at Haddington,’’ and is reprinted in this 
country at Pittsburgh, by the United Presbyterian Board of Publi- 
cation. This copy, however, like the one in the story, was found 
in the hands of ‘‘achild whose friends were Presbyterians,’’ and 
little Ellen’s questions and answers are all there. 


G. E. MEREDITH. 
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Brief Items. 


Tue Greek Patriarch, of Alexandria, Egypt, Monsignor 
Sophronius, possibly the oldest Bishop living, has lately cele- 
brated his ninety-ninth birthday, and the seventieth of his entry 
into Sacred Orders. Notwithstanding his great age, he continues 
to perform all his duties with punctuality and regularity. 

A vERY notable appointment is that of the Rev. J. Garraway 
Holmes, M.A., Vicar of S. Philip’s, Sydenham, to the Deanery of 
Grahamstown, South Africa, which was vacated eighteen months 
ago by the death of Dean Williams, the a/ter ego of Bishop 
Colenso. The new Dean will not take undisputed possession of 
the Cathedral, but it is certain that the old schism is crumbling 
away. 

ANOTHER religious community is in process of founding. 
Full of admiration for the monks of Mount Athos, Mr. Athel- 
stan Riley has secured the advowson of the living of Coveney, 
near Ely, and has presented the Rev. H. M. M. Evans, one of 
Mr. Dover’s curates at S. Agnes’, Kennington Park, who will 
shortly go into residence with three other young priests. The 
Bishop of Ely has sanctioned the experiment. 

THE following resolution has been adopted by the Church of 
England Working Men’s Society: ‘‘ That in the opinion of this 
meeting, prosecutions, for so-called breaches of the ecclesiastical 
law in the matter of ritual, are much to be deprecated, and are 
repugnant to the first principles of Christianity, and to the broad 
lines of toleration, which are supposed to be the special charac- 
teristics of the Church of England; and this meeting further 
desires to tender to the Bishops of London and Lincoln, and to 
the Rev. J. Bell Cox, the renewed assurance of its hearty sym- 
pathy in the annoyance to which they have been subjected.’’ 
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THE Second Annual Diocesan Choral Festival was held at 
the Chester Cathedral, on July 30, when thirty-five choirs were 
present, representing nearly 1,000 voices. Dr. Jayne, Bishop of 
Chester, presided ata luncheon held before the festival, and, in 
proposing the health of the Queen, mentioned as a curious fact 
that her Majesty was a Prebendary of S. David’s. The Cathe- 
dral was crowded. Dr. Bridge presided at the organ, and the 
precentor, the Rev. E. H. Hylton Stewart, conducted. Stainer’s 
anthem, ‘‘ Lorp, Thou art Gop,’’ was very effectively rendered, 
and the entire musical service was said to be a great success. 


THE Bishops of Delaware and of Fond du Lac have consented 
to join the Eaglish Church Union, and become Vice-Presidents of 
the Society. The Editor of the Church Union Gazette adds: 
‘“This makes seven Bishops who have thus become Vice-Presi- 
dents of the E. C. U. since the commencement of the proceedings 
against the Bishop of Lincoln, and we have reason to think that 
some other Bishops will shortly take the same means of signifying 
their indignation at this attack on a Bishop for the observance of 
the Ancient Customs of the Church in the celebration of the Holy 
Eucharist. The total number of Bishops in the E. C. U. is now 
twenty-four.”’ 

AN association of lay workers in the University of Durham, 
to be known as the “‘ Bishop Lightfoot Union,’’ has been formed 
with the hearty approval of the Bishop of the Diocese, and under 
the Presidency of Archdeacon Watkins. It is expected that at 
the beginning of next term, in October, a large number of Uni- 
versity men will offer themselves to the Diocesan clergy as lay 
workers (for Sundays only) under one or more of the three classes 
mentioned in the rules and regulations of the Durham Diocesan 
Lay Helpers’ Association. The annual service for Diocesan lay 
workers was held in Durham Cathedral on Thursday, July 18. 
The nave was well filled with lay workers drawn from all parts of 
the Diocese. The Bishop of Durham and Bishop Sandford were 
present, and the Bishop of Beverley preached. After the anthem 
the Bishop of Durham gave authority to six lay evangelists, a lay 
reader, and two lay missioners. 


THE appointment of a Suffragan to the Bishop of Oxford will 
doubtless enable Dr. Stubbs to continue those historical and 
ecclesiastical studies which have won for him a very high reputa- 
tion among scholars and men of learning throughout the world, 
When Dr. Stubbs resigned the Regius Professorship of Modern 
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History at Oxford, he expressed a hope, on being appointed to the 
Bishopric of Chester, that his new duties would leave him time to 
complete four works which he had in hand. These were an edi- 
tion of William of Malmesbury’s Gesfa Regum. The Constitu- 
tional History of England under the Tudors, a second volume 
of Select Charters, and the concluding volume of Councils and 
Ecclesiastical Documents. Of these, the first has been par- 
tially published, but the others have not as yet seen the light of 
day, but now that he is to have his Episcopal work materially 
lightened, there is every reason to hope that he may find time to 
complete them, and so confer fresh benefits on all students of his- 
tory. 

NEWCASTLE CATHEDRAL (England), or the old Church of S. 
Nicholas, has been reopened. Since the Restoration Period began 
fourteen years ago, when the division of the See of Durham was 
thought desirable, about £100,000 has been expended. The more 
recent alterations comprise elaborate refitting of the choir, the 
cost of which has been anonymously and generously provided by 
a true son of the Church. A new pulpit, given by the donor of 
the reredos (erected two years ago), has been provided. The 
Canons’ stalls—twenty-four in number—are handsomely carved, 
and accord with their surroundings. Adjoining these are the stalls 
of the two Archdeacons—those of Lindisfarne and Northumber- 
land—and those of the Vicar and Precentor. According to 
ancient precedent, these four dignitaries are placed at the four 
angles of the choir, the Vicar occupying the place of Dean (which 
high office he virtually fulfils during the infancy of the See of 
Newcastle), and their stalls are distinguished by lofty and spire- 
like canopies. The adornments and other accessories to the choir 
are all made subservient to the requirements of the clergy and 
choristers as to light, moderate reverberation of sound, etc. The 
new pulpit is of alabaster, on a base of Caen stone, octagonal in 
shape, with canopied arches most delicately carved. 


THE following clear statement of the tithe question was 
recently sent by the Bishop of Bath and Wells to a gentleman 
interested in the subject: ‘‘Some ten or twelve centuries ago 
certain land-owners, acting upon their legal rights, left to the 
Church, in their several parishes, forever, the tenth part of the 
produce of the soil. The other nine parts passed by inheritance 
or purchase to the present owners ; the tenth part continues to be 
the property of the Church. When a farmer hires the land of 
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the landlord, he really only hires the nine parts, which is all the 
land-owner has to let, and pays rent on that. It has, however, 
been settled by recent legislation, for the convenience, as it was 
thought, of all parties, that the farmer should not only pay the 
rent of the nine parts to the land-owner, but should pay the value 
of the tenth part to the clergyman or other tithe owner. The 
farmer or tenant has nothing whatever to do with the tithe, 
except instrumentally as the channel through which the property 
of the tithe owner is conveyed to him. But for a farmer, who 
has made his bargain with the landlord to pay him so much rent 
on condition of his paying to the tithe owner his legal due, to 
seek to improve his bargain with the landlord by withholding 
that legal due from the tithe owner, does not reconcile itself to 
my notions of fairness or honesty.’’ 


Documents and Official Reports. 


BISHOP REINKENS’ REPLY TO AN INVITATION BY THE HOUSE 
OF BISHOPS. 

At Heidelburg, in September of last year, the Old Catho- 
lics received with enthusiasm an intimation that a visit from 
Bishop Reinkens, accompanied by the eminent layman, Von 
Schulte, would be well received by Americans. Bishops Williams, 
Coxe, and Potter accordingly united in a letter to Bishop Rein- 
kens, stating that ‘‘ while they were not empowered to tender a 
formal invitation, they had no hesitation in saying that such a 
visit would be cordially welcomed.”’ 

Bonn, August, 1889. 
Rt. Rev. and Dear Brethren in CHRIST : 

Your brotherly invitation to the House of Bishops, triennially 
assembled in council, and about to meet in October of this year, 
has deeply touched me and caused me to rejoice with cordial 
sympathy and approval. So much the greater is my regret that 
I cannot, at this time, respond to your friendly call. When your 
esteemed favor came to my knowledge, I had already agreed upon 
and arranged a conference with the Old Catholic Bishops of 
Holland—the Archbishop of Utrecht, the Bishop of Haarlem, and 
the Bishop of Deventer—who, with Bishop Edward Herzog, of 
the Swiss Church, will meet at Utrecht,on September 24. 
Important matters are to be considered. 
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If Gop spares my life and strength so iong, I should be glad, 
three years hence, to respond to an invitation to the next General 
Convention, preferably in company with my friend, Bishop Herzog 
(who still recalls with pleasure his presence with you in 1880), 
and with the privy councillor, Von Schulte. 

The assurance that you might expect from my visit great 
advantage to your Church, and even for the German fellow- 
citizens of your country, confuses me; though, with all my 
powers, I always have a good will, everywhere as Gop leads me, 
to bring into just estimation the profit to us all of Jesus CurRIsvT. 
With you I am most assuredly convinced that a brotherly inter- 
course between us would bea gratification to the Old Catholic 
churches, and would promote our religious life. For the religion 
of Jesus CurRIsT is, in itself, the peace of nations; the more we 
experience its verity in ourselves the more closely it brings us 
toward one another; the more cordially it unites us, in spite of 
all diversity of languages, because it speaks a language that is 
intelligible to every human heart—that of Love. 

I remain, Rt. Rev. Brethren in CHRIST, with esteem and 
affection, Most faithfully yours, 

Dr. JOSEPH HUBERT RINKINS, 
Catholic Bishop of the Old Catholics of the German Empire. 


To the Rt. Rev. the Bishops of Connecticut, Western New York, 
and New York. 
The learned and eminent jurist, Herr von Schulte, received a 
similar letter, and has replied that State duties will not admit of 
his accepting the invitation. 


THE SYNOD OF THE PROVINCE OF CANADA. 


The Province of Canada comprises the Dioceses of Nova 
Scotia, Fredericton, Quebec, Montreal, Ontario, Niagara, 
Huron, and Toronto. The Fourteenth Session of the Provincial 
Synod opened on September 11, 1889, in the city of Montreal, 
with special service in Christ Church Cathedral. The Most 
Reverend, the Metropolitan, was, owing to ill-health, unable to be 
present. 

The Clerical delegates from the several Dioceses assembled in 
large numbers ; and there was also a larger representation of the 
Laity than on previous occasions. These all met in the Synod 
Hall, and the Clergy having robed, the Rev. Dr. Norton, Rector 
of Montreal, by direction of the Presiding Bishop, announced the 
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order of procession. A large proportion of the Clergy wore the 
white (festival) stole, with surplice and hoods; a few appeared 
with green stoles; and some with the black (funereal). The 
Lord Bishop of Niagara wore the rich Episcopal Convocation 
robes, and his Pastoral Staff (an exceedingly beautiful one) was 
carried before him. The procession was led by Dr. Davidson, 
Q.C., the Lay Secretary of Synod, the Lay Delegates following : 
Next came the Clerical members of the Synod in their robes, in 
order of seniority, the junior going first, and Canons, Arch- 
deacons, Rectors of Cathedrals, and Deans coming last. After 
these walked the Clerica] delegation representing the American 
Church, and the Prolocutor of the Synod (Rev. Dr. Langtry) at 
the right hand of the Rector of Montreal (Rev. Dr. Norton). The 
Canadian Bishops with their Chaplains followed, the first in order 
being the Lord Bishop of Nova Scotia; the Lord Bishop of 
Montreal, with the Bishops of Albany and Kentucky, of the 
Church inthe U. S., at his right and left, closing a long and most 
imposing procession. On arriving at the principal entrance of 
Christ Church Cathedral, the procession halted, and opening out 
on both sides allowed the Bishops to enter first. At the door of 
the Cathedral they were met by the Reverends Smith and King 
(assistants), and by the surpliced choir of the Cathedral; the 
hymn, ‘‘ The Church’s One Foundation,’’ being sung as a pro- 
cessional, as the Bishops, Clergy and Laity advanced up the 
Church. The Bishops took their places within the chancel, and 
the Deans, Canons and senior Clergy in the choir ; the remainder 
with the Lay Delegates occupying the front seats on each side of 
the main aisle of the church. 

The chancel was brilliantly lighted by the clustering lights of 
the standards inside the rail ; the Altar was most richly vested in 
a new altar cloth ; and on the super Altar were placed two large 
brass vases filled with flowers ; along the front of the super Altar 
were arranged cut flowers, and above these in the centre stood a 
beautiful floral cross. 

The Bishop of Niagara intoned the Litany. The Bishop 
of Montreal was Celebrant, the Bishop of Albany Gospeller, 
the Bishop of Kentucky Epistoller, and the Bishop of Nova Scotia 


Preacher. 
The communion was full choral, exceedingly beautiful and 


reverent. After the benediction came Stainer’s seven-fold Amen, 


one of the most lovely pieces of modern, music. The Muzc 
Dimittis was sung as a recessional hymn. It was a memorabk 
and glorious service. 
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In the afternoon the Synod opened its business session in the 
S. George’s school-room. There was a very large attendance of 
delegates, and when the roll was called there were found but few 
absentees on either the Clerical or Lay side of the House. 

The arrangements were all that could be desired, there being, 
in addition to ample and comfortable accommodation, both postal 
and telegraph facilities. The Canadian Pacific Telegraph had a 
special wire into the building, which could be used by the 
delegates or the press. 

The Upper House having been opened, Bishop Bond presiding 
in the absence of the Most Reverend the Metropolitan and the 
Bishop of Ontario, his Lordship proclaimed the fact to the Lower 
House, and in doing so said he was sure that they all regretted 
the absence of the Most Reverend the Metropolitan, and still 
more the cause of his absence. 

Rev. Canon Brigstocke moved, seconded by Dean Innes, that 
Very Rev. Dean Norman be appointed president. That gentle- 
man, however, declined, and Mr. Langtry was unanimously 
appointed, with Dean Carmichael as deputy. 

Both Dean Norman and Dr. L. H. Davidson were elected 
Clerical and Lay Secretaries, respectively ; Mr. F. W. Thomas, 
Treasurer, and Messrs. Charles Garth and T. P. Butler, Q.C., 
Auditors. 

On the following day, after the reading of Memorials and 
Reports of Committees, the delegation from the American Church 
was introduced and welcomed. The delegation consisted of the 
Bishops of Albany and Kentucky and the Archdeacons of New 
Haven, Conn., and Alabama, the Drs. Hawood and Rev. String- 
fellow. 

A whole day was devoted to the discussion of the Missionary 
Work of the Church, and an Address was made by the Rev. Mr. 
Morley, Chaplain to the Bishop of Madras. The delegation ap- 
pointed to theAmerican Church consistsed of the Bishops of Algoma 
and Nova Scotia, the Deans of Huron and Quebec, Archdeacons 
Evans and Lander, and Canons Dumoulin and Partridge, and 
Messrs. J. G. Hodgins, W. L. Jarvis, and L. H. Davidson. 

The following Canon, having passed the House of Bishops, 
was adopted by the Lower House, with only one dissentient vote : 


CANON ON DEGREES OF DIVINITY. 
WHEREAS, It is deemed expedient by the Church Universities and 
Theological Colleges of the Ecclesiastical Province of Canada, that there 
should be a Canon to regulate the conferring of theological degrees in the 
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aforesaid Province, and whereas the said Universities and Theological Colleges 
undertake each and severally to recognise and formally to appoint, after the 
manner required by their regulations and by-laws, the Examining Board, 
hereinafter mentioned and described, to act for each of them in all matters 
appertaining to the degrees of Bachelor and Doctor of Divinity within this 
Ecclesiastical Province ; 

Therefore be it enacted as follows : 


I. BOARD OF EXAMINERS. 


A Board of Examiners for Divinity Degrees within this Ecclesiastical 
Province shall be appointed as follows, viz: One representative from each 
of the Universities of King’s College, Windsor ; Bishop’s College, Lennox- 
ville, and Trinity College, Toronto; and one each from Huron College, 
London (representing for this purpose the Western University), the Montreal 
Diocesan Theological College, now affiliated to McGill College, and Wycliffe 
College, Toronto, now affiliated to the University of Toronto. 

And the House of Bishops shall, at each session of the Provincial 
Synod, appoint one of their number who shall be Chairman of the Board ; 
and it will be his duty to represent to the Provincial Synod all regulations 
and by-laws made by the Board, as well as the resuits of all examinations 
which the Board may hold from time to time. 

Theré shall be two examinations for the degree of B.D. (An exhaus- 
tive schedule is provided for these examinations. A similar schedule is 
prepared for the examination of candidates for the degree of D.D.) In order 
to pass the several examinations for the degrees of B.D. and D.D., candidates 
must obtain an average of fifty per cent. of the aggregate marks of the 
examination, and not less than thirty-three per cent. of the marks assigned 
to each paper. 

The Board of Examiners shall select for a period of six years the marks 
under the schedules, and copies of those works transmitted to each of the 


Universities for their assent. 
QUALIFICATIONS OF CANDIDATES. 


Candidates for the degree of B.D. must be graduates in arts of at least 
three years’ standing of some duly empowered University in the British 
Dominions ; provided, that in the case of clergymen in Priests’ Orders of 
more than six years’ standing, who produce a written nomination for that 
purpose passed at a duly called general meeting of the governing body of 
any one of the six institutions, and who shall have passed the matriculation 
examination in arts in some duly empowered University in the British 
Dominions, this requirement may be dispensed with. 


There follow then a full and complete list of rules to be 
followed by candidates. 

A lengthy discussion took place relating to the /esuists state 
Act, but the whole matter was shelved by the appointment of a 
Committee to report at the next session of the Synod ; the same 
fate befell the question of Marriage and Divorce. 
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The following report, which had been concurred in by the 
Upper House, was submitted by Provost Body, and adopted : 


Your Committee was appointed at the last session of the Provincial 
Synod ‘to confer with any similar Committees appointed to represent other 
Christian bodies, for the purpose of ascertaining whether there is any possi- 
bility of honorable union with such bodies,’ and they beg to present their 
report as follows : 

Owing to the large size of the Committee, and the long distances which 
its members had to travel to attend any meeting, considerable difficulty was 
found in arranging for a Conference such asthe Committee was instructed to 
hold. 

After several unsuccessful attempts, a conference with the Committees 
appointed by the Presbyterian General Assembly and the Methodist General 
Conference was arranged for, and held in Association Hall, in the city of Tor- 
onto, on the 24 and 25 days of April last, fourteen Presbyterian, fourteen 
Methodist, and twenty-seven Church of England delegates, including three 
Bishops, took part in the Conference, which was marked throughout by a 
deeply-devotional and conciliatory spirit. The Bishop of Algoma, at the 
last meeting of your Committee, expressed his deep regret that, owing to 
defective notice, he was unable to attend the Conference. 

After preliminary consultations the following points were discussed : 


(1) Corporate unity. 

(2) The amount of unity in doctrine, worship and modes of action 
between the three bodies represented. 

(3) The Holy Scripture. 

(4) The Creeds. 

Papers upon these subjects and upon the cendition of the administration 
of the Sacraments and the Historic Episcopate were prepared by the sub- 
committees appointed for the purpose, for the guidance of your Committee, 
and with the exception of that upon the conditions of administration of 
the Sacraments, which unfortunately had not arrived in time, were read 
before the Conference on the request of the delegations of the other bodies. 

Although no formal resolutions were adopted, there seemed to be goou 
ground for hope that a basis of agreement might be arrived at as to the first 
three points laid down in the resolutions of the Lambeth Conference on the 
subject of home reunion which would meet with general acceptance from 
the delegates present. The following are the points referred to : 

(1) The Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments as ‘ contain- 
ing all things necessary to salvation,’ and as being the rule and guide of 
faith. 

(2) The Apostles’ Creed as the Baptismal symbol, and the Nicene Creed 
as the sufficient statement of the Christian faith. 

(3) The two Sacraments ordained by CHrist Himself—Baptism and the 
Supper of the Lorp—ministered with unfailing use of CHRIS'?’s words of 
institution and of the elements ordained by Him. 


On the important subject of corporate unity, the Rev. Dr. Caven, Prin- 
cipal of Knox College, Toronto, laid upon the table the following state 
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ment, which appeared to represent the feeling of the large majority of the 
members present : 

‘WHEREAS, in the wise and merciful providence of Gop, divisions in the 
Christian Church have often been overruled for good, yet in themselves 
these divisions are to be lamented as productive of many and sore evils. 
The ideal of the unity of believers set forth in the Scriptures, especially in 
our Lorp's intercessory prayer, while chiefly spiritual in its nature, can be 
fully represented only 1n an undivided state of the visible Church, in which 
perfect fellowship shall be maintained throughout the entire body of CHRISsT, 
and it is the duty of the Church, and of all its members, continually to 
aspire towards and labor for the completeness of this manifest union in the 
LORD.’ 

It was evident from the course of the discussion on the amount of unity 
in doctrine, worship and modes of action between the three bodies, a care- 
fully prepared paper on which subject by the Very Rev. the Dean of Mon- 
treal appeared to meet with the general approval of the Conference, that the 
requirements of the Lambeth Conference, in regard to the administration 
of the Holy Sacraments were fully satisfied as set forth in the formularies 
of the several bodies. 

The subject of the Historic Episcopate was introduced in a learned 
paper prepared by the Rev. Dr. Curry. 

This paper was a clear and careful statement of the historical argument, 
and was received with great respect by the Conference generally. Owing to 
the shortness of the time no discussion was possible, bnt at the request of 
the members present the paper was ordered to be printed and distributed 
amongst the delegates, so as to come up for consideration at a Conference 
which it was hoped would be held in the near future. 

Your Committee feel that encouraging progress toward the great end in 
view was made at this first preliminary Conference, a verbatim report of 
which is now formally presented to the Synod, that the same may be kept of 
record. 

They would, therefore, respectfully recommend to the Provincial Synod 
that a Joint Committee be appointed at this session to take part in such 
further Conferences upon the preliminary basis embodied in the Lambeth 
resolutions as may be found practicable. 

Your Committee cannot conclude their report without expressing their 
deep sense of gratitude to Almighty Gop, who has enabled the members of 
these several delegations to advance so far in concert along the path of 
brotherly union and concord, and has thus given grounds for the further 
hope that under the guidance of the HonLy Guost, the Illuminator, 
the day may not be far distant when Our Lorn’s Prayer for the laity of His 
body may receive amongst us its fullest accomplishment. 


A resolution was passed, which was concurred in by the Upper 
House, that it was desirable that all seats in churches within the 
Province should be free and unappropriated. 

Mr. R. T. Walkem presented the report ot the Committee 
appointed at the last session of the Provincial Synod to consider 
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the advisableness of procuring the incorporation of the Provincial 
Synod, and also to consider the whole subject of the relative posi- 
tions of the various Dioceses of this Ecclesiastical Provirce of 
Canada with the Provincial Synod, and, if requisite, recommend 
such legislation as shall so extend the powers of the Provincial 
Synod that it may be enabled to legislate for the Canadian Church 
as a whole, to bring about a uniform method of procedure in all 
matters pertaining to Church government, a uniformity of canons 
and of discipline of the clergy and laity, and further to consider 
and advise what legislation may be necessary in the several 
Dioceses to bring about the beneficial result of an entire and 
united Church in the Dominion of Canada ; the Committee to 
report at the next meeting of the Synod. The Committee had 
come to the conclusion that no advantage could be gained by 
incorporation ; but, on the other hand, it might to some extent 
fetter the free action which, as an unincorporated body, the Provin- 
cial Synod now enjoyed. As to the second question, the Committee 
was of opinion that the powers and functions assigned by the 
statutes to the Provincial and Diocesan Synods were expressed so 
clearly that hitherto there has been no conflict of jurisdiction 
between these bodies. But even if this were not so, it would be 
impossible to lay down any rule which would be applicable for all 
cases. No legislation was necessary to attain the objects men- 
tioned in the third question, and the members of the Church in 
that Ecclesiastical Province had always had such powers of self- 
government as were sufficient to bring about the changes 
suggested, if such changes should be deemed desirable. As to 
the fourth question, the Committee was of opinion the only 
Diocesan legislation which would be necessary would be such as 
would express the consent of the Churchmen of the several 
Dioceses to the formation of one Church for the Dominion. No 
provincial legislation would be necessary for the formation of such 
a Church. At the same time, just as the Act XIX and XX Vic., 
c. 141, was useful in forming the Provincial Synod, a similar Act 
of the Dominion Parliament might, and no doubt would, be useful 
in forming a Synod for British America. 

The Report was adopted by both Houses, and subsequently the 
following resolution on the subject was passed by the Lower 
House : 


THAT WHEREAS, At the Provincial Synod meeting of 1886, resolutions 
were passed indicative of a desire to unite and consolidate the various branches 
of the Church of England in British North America ; and WHEREAS, by the 
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action taken thereon by all the Synods of this Ecclesiastical Province, by the 
Provincial Synod of Rupert's Land, and other outlying Dioceses, in generally 
approving and ratifying such unification and consolidation ; and WHEREAS, 
such action by the various Synods has clearly demonstrated that the time 
has come for the consideration of measures to give such unification effect ; 
and WHEREAS, the Ecclesiastical province of Canada, under the existing 
organisation of its Provincial Synod, and being the oldest and largest con- 
solidated portion of the Church of England in British North America, 
‘would be the best qualified to take the initial step in this supremely 
important matter ; be it, therefore, Resolved, that a Committee be appointed 
to consider the advisability of inviting a conference of representatives from 
all the Dioceses within the Dominion of Canada, and, at the same time, 
recommend some general basis upon which such union may be formed, the 
same to be submitted to the Synod of every Diocese for their consideration 
prior to the meeting of such Conference and such Committee to report to the 
present meeting of this Synod. 


The Bishop of Quebec, in his speech proroguing the Synod on 
Friday afternoon, September 20, concluded as follows : 


And now, before I pronounce the prorogation of this Synod, I must be 
allowed to say to you how deeply I regret, and I am sure that the whole 
Synod regrets with me, that there should be cause that I or any other man 
should stand here in our beloved Metropolitan’s place. We have missed his 
wise understanding and the weight of his character for the facilitation of 
the cause, the strengthening of the issue of our deliberations But it was 
not that that I was thinking about; what I had in my mind when I made 
mention of our common regret was our sympathy with the sorrows of his 
great heart in the sore affliction which has just befallen him; and that 
thought brings inseparably linked with it the remembrance of the noble- 
hearted man who was the cause of his grief and ours. We all knew Canon 
Medley, and@ he was a man loved and honored by all who knew him. We 
have all seen the affectionate solicitude, respectful solicitude, with which he 
attended his venerated father’s age, and the circumstances of this occasion 
have brought back vividly the picture to our minds, recalled that scene so 
beautiful, so touching in its affectionate reverence. Algue animum patria 
strinxit pietatis imago. 1 now declare this Synod prorogued. 


University Intelligence. 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY AT SEWANEE. 


THE University of the South has made a great advance in the 
institution of a Summer School of Theology, the success of which 
this year has given just cause for its permanent organisation. 
The fact that the University continues its classes during the 
heated term, and that the delightful mountain climate (the m 
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cury rarely ever rising above 82°) enables students to work with- 
out discomfort, long ago suggested to many minds the possibility 
of some such undertaking. Moreover, the location of Sewanee 
is so central, that hundreds of visitors from all parts of the coun- 
try make it their summer residence. The present Vice-Chancellor, 
Dr. Telfair Hodgson, began some years since to invite professors 
of other Colleges to spend their vacation on the mountain. In 
1885, Prof. B. L.. Gildersleeve delivered a series of lectures upon 
Greek Literature, which led to the organisation of a regular 
summer school of Greek, attended by many professors from 
neighboring institutions, and lasting through 1886 and 1887, until 
Dr. Gildersleeve left for Europe. In the meantime courses of 
lectures in various departments were delivered by the Rev. Dr. 
W.C. Langdon, the Rev. Sylvester Clarke, the Rev. H. M. Baum, 
and others. Finally it was thought that if a systematic course in 
Theology were announced many, especially of the younger 
clergy, might combine profit with pleasure and spend a month in 
attendance upon the University ; and that perhaps the vestries of 
the parishes, seeing the advantage of the movement, might fur- 
nish their rectors with means for this refreshment. Accordingly, 
a project of the school was drawn up by the Rev. Professor Shoup, 
and sent out to the clergy. The response was most encouraging, 
and on August 2 the school was opened. Seminary courses 
were conducted by the University Professors in Divinity, 
Exegesis, and Church History. Daily lectures were delivered by 
the Revs. J. J. Elmendorf, D.D., J. S. Kedney, D.D., and Sylves- 
ter Clarke, D.D., and Bishop Watson, of East Carolina. Dr. 
Elmendorf’s course was purely Philosophical, Dr. Kedney’s was 
Theological, and Dr. Clarke’s was upon Homiletics and Pastoral 
Theology. The attendance upon all these lectures was very 
large. About thirty clergy were present, and at least a hundred 
of the laity. One feature was especially enjoyed. Without 
regular connection with the Summer School, and solely from love 
of learning, Prof. Thos. R. Price, of Columbia College, delivered 
in the evening a course of lectures on Dramatic Literature, to 
crowded houses. Two nights in the week a public symposium 
was held on practical methods of Church work. Dr. Price’s lec- 
tures attracted so much attention and proved to be so delight- 
fully refreshing to those who had been hard at work on abstract 
questions of Philosophy and Theology, that it was determined to 
have a literary course next year as part of the programme. Of 
course, attendance upon lectures was entirely voluntary. There 
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was no obligation upon the members of the school to do more 
than they desired to do. The courses were open and all were 
invited, and, as the event proved, they were constantly well 
attended. 


THE GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY.—On Wednesday 
in Ember Week (September 18) the General Theological Semi 
nary began another year of its long and useful career, with an 
attendance of over eighty students, some twenty-five of whom are 
new men, including several who have come over from the Dutch 
Reformed, Presbyterian and other bodies. The daily services 
(Morning Prayer at 9 A.M. and Evensong at 5.30 P.M.) were 
resumed on that day, and the Holy Eucharist was celebrated on 
Thursday morning. 

The Rev. Dr. Philander K. Cady, of Garrisons, N. Y., has 
taken the Chair of Apologetics and will lecture on Evidences and 
Moral Philosophy. The Rev. Dr. T. Stafford Drowne, of Long 
Island, will continue in charge of the work in Dogmatics, until 
the Professor-elect, the Rev. Dr. Walpole, arrives in this country, 
which will be about October 23. The Rev. Dr. Edward H. 
Jewett, Professor of Pastoral Theology, is now in residence in the 
close, occupying one of the professors’ houses. The lecture and 
class work of the Seminary began on Monday, September 23. 

The buildings look fresh and neat, the interior walls having 
been repainted and wood-work re-oiled. All the rooms are now 
provided with handsome oak furniture, so that the student need 
not go to any expense in fitting up his room. 


PHILADELPHIA DIVINITY SCHOOL, 


THE Trinity term of the Philadelphia Divinity School began 
on Thursday afternoon, September 19, when Evening Prayer 
was said in the chapel, after which the Bishop delivered an 
earnest Address, in which he dwelt largely upon the advantages 
which the Divinity School offered, and the principles there incul- 
cated. He spoke touchingly of the retirement of the Rev. G. 
Emlen Hare. D.D., LL.D., and offered a cordial welcome to the 
new professors, the Rev. Flemming James, D.D., for several years 
a member of the Faculty of the Gambier Theological Seminary, 
and the Rev. Ezra P. Gould, D.D., who has done distinguished 
work in his department in the Newton, Mass., Theological Semi- 
nary. The Rev. Dr. Hare who has been identified with the 
training of theological students for many years, and a Professo, 
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in the Divinity School from its earliest inception in 1862, has 
resigned his post full of years and honors, and has very properly 
been elected Emeritus Professor of New Testament Literature and 
Language in the Department of Biblical Learning, with a salary. 


S. ANDREW'S UNIVERsITY (Scotland) will soon have a reputa- 
tion as the Ladies’ University. At twenty-six centres no fewer 
than 536 women presented themselves as candidates for the degree 
of LL.A. this year. One hundred and sixteen have got through 
all their subjects, and are entitled to the degree, bringing up the 
total of lady graduates to over 2,000. 


8 nefactions and Endowments. 


THE will of the late President of Columbia College has been 
probated, and by it, after the death of his widow, the College 
will receive, with the exception of two or three small legacies, the 
entire estate, valued at $800,000. The money will be devoted 
to the interest of scientific study. A fellowship of $10,000 is to 
be founded for the benefit of some alumnus engaged in scientific 
research——a gold medal, valued at $200, is to be given every five 
years for any scientific discovery or application of science to the 
benefit of the human race which shall be thought worthy of 
the honor by the National Academy of Science, and a library 
fund of $50,000 is to be established for the purchase of needed 
scientific books. Dr. Barnard’s own library and scientific appa- 
ratus are bequeathed to the College. He evidently thought there 
was no clashing between science and religion, for he directed 
the proposed medal to’ be inscribed J/agna est Veritas, and on 
the reverse, Deo, Optimo, Maximo, Gloria in Excelsis. 


A LEAFLET sent out by the General Secretary, Dr. Langford, 
shows that the Bishops and clergy in all parts of the country 
are making remarkably liberal personal offerings for the building 
of the proposed Missions House. One Bishop gives $500, three 
give $100 each, others $25 and $20. A clergyman in Illinois 
and one in Massachusetts each send $100; a Pennsylvania 
clergyman and a rector’s wife each send $25; and an Indiana 
clergyman sends $5. It is another wholesome example of the 
desire of the clergy to be the leaders of the Church in mission- 


ary work. 
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It would seem, by a recent decision of the Court, that Trinity 
Church, Rockaway, L. I., the Rev. T. W. Martin, rector, has come 
into possession of $135,000, by the terms of the will of the late 
Abram Hewlett, of Woodsburgh. It was found that out of an 
estate, real and personal, amounting to $330,000, $270,000 was to 
go to the heirs next of kin, and the balance to Trinity Church. 

A FUND is being raised in Sydney to commemorate the five 
years’ service of Dr. Barry as Primate of Australia. At the 
Bishop’s own request it is to be called ‘‘ The Ordination Candi- 
dates’ Loan Fund.’’ 

Two donations of 41,000 each have been received by the 
Bishop of Llandaff towards promoting Church extension in his 
Diocese. 

ACCORDING to the Society’s report, S. P. G. grants were 
voted for 1889 to the amount of £14,509 to the Church of Eng- 
land, in Canada and Newfoundland, viz: Montreal, £520; 
Quebec, £1,500; Toronto, £32; Algoma, £800; Fredericton, 
£1,250; Nova Scotia, £1,068 ; Newfoundland, £2,900 ; Rupert's 
Land, £2,060; Qu'Appelle, 42,165; Saskatchewan, £1,414; 
Caledonia, £200; New Westminster, 4600. 

Mr. JOHN P. Morton, of Louisville, in his will bequeathed 
$40,000 to the Church Home already established by him ; leaves 
$10,000, if a similar amount is raised by others in five years, the 
whole to be expended in buildings on the lot of the Orphanage of 
the Good Shepherd, with machinery and appliances for 
mechanical education ; $20,000 more if the estate yields it, the 
income to afford meritorious boys from the Orphanage $250 each 
on coming of age; and to the Bishop of Kentucky an interest in 
a fruit grove and town site, on Lake Virginia, Orange County, Fla. 

S. Paut’s CHurcH, Mount Vernon, O., through the generosity 
of one of its parishioners, Miss Lizzie Ash, has been recently 
enriched by an important memorial stained glass window. This 
is the East window, over the altar, and contains the figure of S. 
Paul, with uplifted hand, represented as preaching on Mars Hill. 
This has been made very deep and rich in coloring, and is par- 
ticularly appropriate for its position in S. Paul’s Church. The 
work has been designed and executed by the Messrs. J. & R. 
Lamb, of New York. 

AN anonymous donor has given 410,000 towards the estab- 
lishment of a new Bishopric in South Wales, conditional on the 
headquarters of the new See being at Swansea. 








Statistical Information. 


DIOCESAN STATISTICS. 


ARKANSAS.—Clergy, 15; parishes and missions, 26; confirmed, 
200 ; communicants, nearly 2,000; offerings, $41,72,592. 


ALABAMA.—Parishes and missions, 59; clergy, including the 
Bishop, 41 ; deaconesses, 7 ; lay readers, 18 ; parishioners, 10,550 ; 
families, 2,296 ; communicants, 5,608 ; a net gain over last year of 
12% per cent., of which one-third or more are male; Sunday 
School pupils, 2,813, who raised last year, $3,639,63; Guild 
Society members, 1,334, who raised last year, $10,707.16 ; Bap- 
tisms, 465 ; confirmed, 500; total contributions, $88,180.58, being 
an average contribution of $83 from each parishioner ; total valua- 
tion of church property, $536,671. 

ConneEctTicuT.—Confirmed, 1,444: ordained to the deaconate, 
; priesthood, 6; candidates for Orders, 20; church consecrated, 
; chapel opened, 1; churches re-opened, 2; families, 16,803 ; 
whole number of individuals, 48,649; Baptisms, infants, 1,678, 
adults, 318; total, 1,996 ; communicants, whole number registered, 
24,906 ; Marriages, 687 ; burials, 1,525 ; Sunday School teachers, 
1,915; scholars, 16,407 ; studying for the ministry, 23 ; churches 
or chapels, 157 ; number of sittings, 51,160 ; offerings, $503,724,56. 


/ 
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DELAWARE.—Clergy canonically resident, 32; parochial and 
missionary, 26; having more than one charge, 4; dismissed, 4 ; 
received, 10; candidates for Holy Orders, 1; postulants, 2; 
parishes, 28; churches and chapels, 38; Baptisms—infants, 236 ; 
adults, 61; total, 297; confirmed, 272; communicants—present 
number, 2,416; Marriages, 62; funerals, 160; Sunday Schools, 
teachers, 240; scholars, 2,129 ; contributions, total, $59,422.04. 


FLORIDA.—From Easter, 1888, to Easter, 1889: Number of 
families, 1,974; persons not so included, 1,604; total of per- 
sons, 8,407; lay readers, 34; Baptisms—adults, 88 ; infants, 616 ; 
total, 704; confirmed, 367; communicants, present number, 
3,438; Marriages, 201; burials, 353; Sunday School teachers, 
288; scholars, 2,546; parish school teachers, 10; scholars, 193 ; 
number of services, 5,290; Holy Communion, times, 809 ; value 
of church property, total, $358,051; insurance, $84,410; in- 
debtedness, $24,529.34; contributions, $52,038.03. 
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Iowa.—Clerical—Bishop, 1; priests, 47; deacons, 4; total, 
52; Ordinations, deacons, 3; candidates for Holy Orders, 6 ; lay 
readers licensed during the year, 13 ; whole number of lay readers, 
50; churches consecrated, 1; parishes or congregations in union 
with Convention, 49; organised missions, 31; unorganised mis- 
sions, 26; families, 3,727; individuals, 14,018; Baptisms, 760 ; 
Confirmations, 507; communicants, 6,007; Marriages, 168; 
burials, 261 ; public services, Sundays, 3,720; other days, 2,905 ; 
total, 6,625; Holy Communion, public, 1,142; private, 85; total, 
1,227 ; Sunday School officers and scholars, 4,076; church sittings 
rented, 3,395; free, 11,660; total, 15,055; contributions for reli- 
gious purposes, $147,260.26; value of church property in the 
Diocese, $1,271,725. 

KANsAS.—The Journal of the Twenty-ninth Annual Council 
of the Diocese gives for the conciliar year, ending December 12, 
1888, the following statistics: Clergy, 35; parishes, 27; mis- 
sions, 36 ; stations where occasional services are held, 73; total, 
136; Baptisms, 401 ; Confirmations, 354; communicants, 3,50! ; 
offerings for all purposes, $69,075.46. In comparing these figures 
with those of the preceding year, it appears that the number of 
Confirmations and reported communicants has been increased 
about forty per cent. 


MARYLAND.—Confirmations, 293; churches consecrated, 2 ; 
candidates admitted, 2; postulants admitted, 1; clergy received 
into the Diocese, 7; clergy transferred, 5; Baptisms—adults, 38 ; 
infants, 389; total, 427; communicants added, 346; died, 42; 
removed, 141 ; present number, 2,969; Sunday School teachers, 
307; scholars, 2,198; contributions to the Church at large, 
$1,413.95 ; for Diocesan purposes, $3,748.45 ; for parochial objects, 
$34,924.74; total, $40,087.14. 

MASSACHUSETTS.— May 1, 1888—May 21, 1889: Lay readers, 
62; candidates for Deacon’s Orders, 3; candidates for Priest's 
Orders, 11; Ordinations—deacons, 7; priests, 3; total, 10; Clergy- 
men, present number Bishop, 1; priests, 176; deacons, 9; total, 186; 
corner-stones laid, 3 ; churches or chapels in building, 4 ; churches 
consecrated, 3; churches and chapels newly gotten, or opened 
without consecration, 9; parish houses gotten, 5; parishes in 
union with the Convention, 113; organised parishes not in union, 
19; chapels and missions, 50; total of parishes, chapels, and 
missions, 182; Baptisms—infants, 2,648 ; adults, 413; total, 3,061 ; 
Confirmations, 1,731 ; communicants, 25,879; Marriages, 1,124: 
funerals, 1,675 ; Sunday School officers and teachers, and scholars, 
20,986 ; aggregate of contributions, $733,803. 36. 


MississippP1.—Clergy actively employed in the Diocese, 27 
clergy not so employed, 4; whole number of clergy, 31 ; candi- 
dates for Holy Orders, 2; lay readers, 24 ; parishes in union with 
Council, 35 ; organised missions, 22 ; unorganised missions, 20 ; 
churches and chapels, 60; parish buildings, 1; rectories, 16; 
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families reported, 1,773 ; souls reported, 6,776 ; baptised during 
the year—infants, 309; adults, 71 ; total, 380 ; confirmed during the 
year, 284; communicants reported, 2,682; Marriages reporte4, 82; 
burials reported, 160; Sunday School teachers reported, 259 ; 
scholars reported, 1,770 ; total contributions reported, $34,745.68 ; 
value of church property reported, $304,740; insurance on same, 
$53,732. 

NortH CAROLINA.—Clergymen belonging to the Diocese— 
Bishop, 1; priests, 44; deacons, 7; total, 52; Clergymen or- 
dained—Priests, 2; deacons, 1; total, 3; candidates for Priest’s 
Orders, 5; for Deacon’s Orders, 5; postulants, 3; families 
reported from 82 parishes and missions, 1,879; individuals 
reported from 77 parishes and missions, 8,110 ; Baptisms reported 
from 73 parishes and missions—adults, 117; infants, 396; not 
defined, 11 ; total, 524 ; Confirmations, as reported by the Bishop, 
188 ; communicants, as reported from go parishes and missions, 
3,985 ; Marriages, as reported from 40 parishes and missions, 83 ; 
burials, as reported from 56 parishes and missions, 208 ; Sunday 
Schools, reported from 58 parishes and missions, teachers, 325 ; 
scholars, 2,741 ; total contributions, reported from 8 parishes and 
missions, $39,910.34; total value of c‘lurch property, reported 
from 76 parishes and missions, $291,619. 

SOUTHERN OHI0.—Bishop, 1; Assistant Bishop, 1 ; clergy— 
priests, 37 ; deacons, 4; total, 41; postulants, 5; candidates for 
Holy Orders, 5; lay readers, 15; organised parishes, 48 ; organ- 
ised missions, 14 ; unorganised missions, 2 ; churches consecrated, 
1; Baptisms—-infants, 476; adults, 158; total, 634; Confirma- 
tions, report of churches, 517; ecclesiastical authority, 457 ; 
communicants, present number, 6,969 ; non-reporting, as per last 
report, 253; total, 7,222; Marriages, 188; burials, 348; teachers, 
619; scholars, 5,248; parish schools, 2; teachers, 18; scholars, 
301 ; families, 3,419; individuals, 7,940; church buildings, 51 ; 
chapels, 13; parsonages, 12; cemeteries, 5; glebes, 1; parish 
houses, 4; value of real estate and other property, $900,062 ; 
total contributions, $168,171.60. 


RHODE IsLAND.—Clergy, including the Bishop, 51 ; candi- 
dates for Orders, 9; parishes, 48; missions, 3; churches and 
chapels, 51; Baptisms, 1,060 ; Confirmations, 566 ; communicants, 
9,102; Sunday School scholars, 7,672 ; contributions, $215,856.75. 


VERMONT.—Clergy, 38; candidates for Orders, 6; parishes 
and missions, 54; Baptisms, 322; Confirmations, 221 ; communi- 
cants, 3,978; Sunday School scholars, 2,034; value of church 
property, $343,400; value of rectories, $68,700; offerings and 
income, $42,685.73. 

DuRING Bishop Peterkin’s Episcopate in West Virginia, 
the 1,100 communicants have increased to 2,800; 875 Sunday 
School scholars to 2,800, the 19 churches and chapels to 52, and 


10 rectors to 20. 
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DIOCESE OF NIAGARA, CANADA, 


ACCORDING tothe Synod Report just to hand, the total Church 
population of this Diocese numbers 27,764, of whom 6,912 are 
communicants—nearly one-fourth of the whole. Nine hundred 
were confirmed during the year ending March 31 last. There 
were 7,821 scholars in the Sunday Schools, and 770 teachers. 
The sum totals of collections for Diocesan and extra-Diocesan 
objects amounted to $8,710,74. 

The Diocese is divided into five Rural Deaneries, viz ; Hamil- 
ton and Dundas; Lincoln and Welland; North Wentworth and 
Halton; South Wellington, Haldimand and Wellington. 

THE Archbishop of Canterbury presided at the seventy-eighth 
annual meeting of the National Society. In the annual report the 
Committee refer to the memorial forwarded to Sir W. Hart Dyke 
in reference to the new code, and mention that nearly £600,000 is 
annually subscribed for school maintenance, in addition to more 
than a quarter of a million annually raised for building and 
enlargements, training of teachers, etc. It is mentioned that 
Church schools now accommodate 2,597,396 children, and that the 
average daily attendance is 1,664,076; also that Church people 
have subscribed nearly 433,000,000 for educational work since the 
Society was founded. The Committee report a deficiency of £700 
during the year in the Society’s income from voluntary sources. 
In the course of his opening remarks, the Archbishop said that: 
** Religious education was the birthright of every Englishmen who 
would accept it, and the National Society was the Church’s right 
hand for that work.’’ The Earl of Carnarvon proposed the fol- 
lowing resolution, which was unanimously carried : 

Resolved, That, in accepting the report, this meeting desires 
to record its conviction that exertions are more than ever required 
to retain in its utmost integrity the religious teaching of our 
elementary schools.’’ 

The above figures prove that the Church is educating in her 
voluntary schools to-day nearly half the children of the nation. 


Ecclesiastical Courts. 


THE PROSECUTION OF THE BISHOP OF LINCOLN. 
JUDGMENT AS TO THE ARTICLES. 


AN important stage in the proceedings of Read vs. the Bishop 
of Lincoln was begun in the Library of Lambeth Palace, on 
Tuesday, July 16. The scene presented on the opening of the 
Court was very different from its appearance on the last occasion, 
when the Primate read his now famous judgment as to his juris- 
diction, and, indeed, resembled the dullest days occupied by the 
arguments of counsel on that particular question. The attend- 
ance of the general publicw as small, and save for the Dean of 
Windsor—who again watched the proceedings attentively—the 
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Vicar of Lambeth, and the Rev. T. Outram Marshall, there were 
few clergy present. The gentleman most interested in the sitting 
of the court seem to have been an artist, who busily occupied 
himself with a picture of the scene presented in the Palace 
Library, which, no doubt, when completed, will be a valuable 
record of an historical occasion. The artist has sketched the 
moment when the Bishop of Lincoln, on the first day’s sitting of 
the Court, handed in his protest to the Archbishop's jurisdiction, 
and all the well-known faces of those engaged in the case are 
depicted on the canvas. 

On the entrance of the procession of the Archbishop with his 
assessors, a new face was noticed among the latter. This was the 
Bishop of Hereford, who takes the place of the Bishop of Win- 
chester, retired, owing to ill-health. There were several 
absentees from the Court on its opening, the Bishop of Salisbury 
arriving a few minutes behind the others, and at counsel’s table 
Sir Horace Davey did not arrive until almost the end of Sir 
Walter Phillimore's speech, while Mr. Jeune was absent through- 
out the entire sitting. 

On the opening of the Court, Sir Walter Phillimore read a 
declaration of the Bishop of Lincoln. 

My LORD ARCHBISHOP :—I appear, by my counsel, in obedience to your 
Grace’s judgment delivered on May 12 in which your Grace has over- 
ruled the protest which I felt it my duty to raise with regard to your Grace's 
jurisdiction over myself as a Suffragan of the Province of Canterbury. 
While, however, in the interests of peace, and having regard to the difficul- 
ties which at this moment encumber the fuller and freer Synodical action of 
the Church, I feel it to be my duty to abstain from questioning the judgment 
of your Grace, as my Metropolitan, by an application to the civil court for 
a prohibition, I desire to express my regret that it has been found necessary 
to adopt the mode of procedure which, notwithstanding the evidence on 
which your Grace's judgment is based, is, in my humble opinion, less 
obviously in accordance with the principles and methods of the Primitive 
Church, and which later history would seem to teach us might be so used 
as to infringe on the proper liberties of the Episcopate. Moreover, I cannot 
but cousider that the alternative method of procedure in your Grace’s Court 

—namely, the trial of a Bishop by the Vicar-General as sole judge—would be 
a grave disturbance of ecclesiastical principles. So grave do I consider these 
dangers to be that, while I submit with full loyalty and devotion to your 
Grace as my Metropolitan, Iam constrained to add that I think it is my 
duty to reserve such rights as by the laws of the Church may belong to me 
in common with other Suffragans. 


No comment was made by the Court upon this document. Dr. 
‘Tristram then asked leave to amend the articles by correcting cer- 
tain clerical errors, and by adding that the defendant performed 
the acts complained of as Bishop ‘‘or minister,’’ and stated his 
argument in support of this application at some length ; but Sir 
Walter Phillimore, in opposing the application, was producing 
precedents against such an alteration, when the Archbishop 
stopped him, consulted the assessors, and ruled that the latter 
amendment could not be made. 

Then Sir Walter opened the case on behalf of the Bishop of 
Lincoln against the admission of the articles at all, on the ground 
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that the acts charged against the Bishop, even if they were 
illegal in a priest do not constitute an offence in a Bishop, who 
is not bound in ritual matters by any Parliamentary or Church 
authority, but has a wide discretion, the rubrics of the Prayer 
Book being merely for his guidance, and not in any way binding 
upon him. 

Sir Walter addressed the Court for over two hours, and during 
the time the Bishops were busily occupied taking notes; at 
times it seemed almost as if he were dictating to them, so slowly 
and deliberately did he speak. Sir Horace Davey was much 
shorter in his reply. He submitted that upon the words of the 
statute they clearly bound every minister of the Church of Eng- 
land, including the three orders of the clergy—Bishops, Priests, 
and Deacons—and his answer was that wherever the Bishop was 
a minister or a celebrant of the Holy Communion, or took part in 
any service which was prescribed by the Prayer Book, he as much 
as any other minister was bound by the directions in the Prayer 
Book. 

On Wednesday, when the attendance of the general public 
was again very sparse, Sir Horace Davey continued to address 
the Court, in spite of the fact that he had intimated the evening 
before that he had finished. Dr. Tristram followed on the same 
side, and then Sir Walter Phillimore replied at some length 

At the request of one or two of the assessors, the Court 
retired to consider its decision. Their lordships were absent for 
an hour and three-quarters, and when the Court reassembled the 
Bishop of London was absent. His absence was not, however, 
due to any disagreement with his colleagues, bit in order to keep 
another appointment. His Grace read a few words from a sheet 
of note-paper to the effect that he overruled the Bishop of Lincoln’s 
objection and admitted the articles. He added, however, that the 
Bishop of Salisbury dissented. 

The questions of the Archbishop's jurisdiction and the admis 
sion of the articles having been disposed of, the hearing of the 
case upon its merits will now be proceeded with, but probably not 
much before November. 


Churches Consecrated. 


July 2. Farnham Church, Virginia, by Bishop Whittle. 

July 2. Church of the Messiah, Wood's Holl, Mass., by Bishop Paddock. 

July 7. S. Mark’s Church, Malone, Albany, by Bishop Doane. 

July 7. Grace Church, Weldon, N. C., by Bishop Lyman. 

July 9. S. Andrew's Church,Caledonia, Western New York,by Bishop Coxe 

August 4. 7rinity Church, Bergen Point, Newark, by Bishop Starkey. 

August 18. 7yrinity Church, Asheville, N. C., by Bishop Lyman. 

August 29. Grace Church, Oxford, Easton, by Bishop Adams. 

September 19. Adl Saints’ Church, Brookland, Central Pennsylvania, by 
Bishop Rulison. 

September 19. Holy /nnocents’ Chapel, Claiborne, Easton, Md., by Bishop 
Adams. 

September 26. Ca/vary Church, Conshohocken, Pa., by Bishop Whitaker 
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Ordinations. 
DEACONS. 

Name. Bishop. Time. Church and Place. 
Hoffman, Chas. L., Lyman, July 21, Grace, Morgantown, N. C. 
Martin, E. H., Coxe, July 8, S. Peter’s, Danville, N. Y. 
Shields, A. B., Paddock, July 2, Church of the Messiah, 

Wood's Holl, Mass. 
PRIESTS. 
Dimmock, Sampson, Whitehead, July 6, $. Michael’s, Wayne Pa. 
Kinsolving, L. L., Whittle, August 4, Grace, Richmond, Va. 
McCleary, J. A., Coxe, Sept. 20, S. Peter’s, E. Bloomfield, N.Y. 
Moir, David, Coxe, Sept. 20, S. Peter’s, E. Bloomfield, N.Y. 
Morris, James W., Whittle, August, 4, Grace, Richmond, Va. 
Rowdon, E. M. C., Pierce, Sept. 21, Trinity Cathedral, Little 
Rock, Ark. 
Skinner, James A., Coxe, Sept. 21, Rochester, N. Y. 
Whaling, J. B., Pierce, Sept. 21, Trinity Cathedral, Little 
Rock, Ark. 


Episcopal Elections and Consecrations. 


Tuer Archbishop of Canterbury has selected the Rev. Charles 
John Corfe, M.A., Chaplain of Her Majesty’s Dockyard, 
Portsmouth, as Bishop for Corea, and has applied to the Admi- 
ralty to allow Mr. Corfe to relinquish his present position in her 
Majesty’s service. The Bishopric is at present without endow- 
ment, but the Bishop will have the use of certain funds which 
have been provided by the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel. The Bishop-designate graduated at All Souls’, Oxford, 
in 1865, and was ordained in the following year. He was Assist- 
ant Master in S. Michael’s College, Tenbury, from 1865 till 
1867, when he became a Chaplain in the Royal Navy, and has 
held the position of Chaplain to the Bishop of North China. 


Necrologp. 


July 7. THomAS TRUXTON HENDERSON, Priest, Fairfield, Ia. 

July 10. ELKANAH F. REMINGTON, Priest, Orange, N. J. 

July 17. FREDERIC GARDINER, D.D., Priest, Middletown, Conn. 

August 4. GEORGE ZABRISKIE GRAy, D.D., Priest, Sharon 
Springs, N. Y. 

August 13. J. K. LomBarp, Priest, Darien, Conn. 

August 14. BrENJ. ROWLEY GIFFORD, Priest. 

August 19. HENRY WALL, S.T.D., Priest, Chestertown, Md. 

August 30. CHARLES WINGATE, Priest, Haverhill, Mass. 

August 30. JoHN HENRY Hosart, D.D., Priest, Fishkill-on- 
Hudson, N. Y. 

Sept. 2. LORENZO BENNETT, D.D., Priest, Guilford, Conn. 

Sept. 17. JAMES ABERCROMBIE, D.D., Priest, Martinez, Cal. 

August 30. THOMAS CORLETT, Priest, Cleveland, O. 

Sept. 27. Henry O. LAcry, Priest, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Sept. 27. RICHARD TEMPLEMAN Brown, Priest, Silver Spring, 
Md. 

Sept. 29. WmLLIAmM Staunton, D.D., Priest, New York City. 











AN EIGHT PER CENT. INCOME. 





THE WINNER INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


WILLARD E. WINNER, President. 


Incorporated 1883. 


Capital, $500,000. 


OFFER 


8% .GUARANTEED FIRST MORTGAGE. 8% 


KANSAS CITY REALTY. 


8% 


REAL ESTATE BONDS. 8% 


PROFIT PARTICIPATING. 


6 % 


IMPROVED REAL ESTATE BONDS. 6% 


OFFICE AND BANKING BUILDING AT KANSAS CITY, WITH STOCK BONUS. 


s@e- Send for our Pamphlet, an Eight Per Cent. Income and regular Monthly 
Circular, mailed to any address, free of expense 


WILLIAM H. PARMENTER, 


GENERAL AGENT, 


50 State Street, = 


Boston. 


= = 





fNissouri Trust Gompany, 
SEDALIA, MISSOURI. 
Capital and Surplus, $225,000 





Authorized by charter to receive and 
execute trusts, and act as agent for any 
person or corporation. 

Has had fourteen years’ experience, and 
invested three and a half millions without loss 
to anybody. 

In addition to other business it issues 


6 Per Cent. Certified Bonds and Debentures 


secured by first mortgages lodged with 
trustees. 

Also give special attention to the invest- 
ment of church and endowment funds and 
other funds in first mortgages at the highest 
rate obtainable with safety. 

Refers by permission to Rt. Rev. D. S. 
Tuttle, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Missouri, St. 
Louis, Mo.; Rev. J. J. Wilkins, Sedalia, Mo. 

Address the Company, or O. A. CRAN- 
DALL, President. 





AGENCY OF THE CHEQUE BANK, 
LIMITED, OF LONDON, 


ESTABLISHED 1873. 


The Right Honorable Earl Beauchamp. 
Trustegs :< John Edward Taylor, Esq., Proprietor 
“* Manchester Guardian.”’ 


Head Office: 4 Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London, 


The Agents in New York issue the Cheques 
of this Bank which correspond to Government 
Notes, payable without Discount in every country 
throughout the world. 

They are the best possible currency for Trav- 
ellers to carry when visiting any part of the world, 
as well as for parties to reinit. 

During the past summer upwards of 2,000 
Americans have used the Cheque Bank System, 
and regard the same as the cheapest, safest and 
best system of carrying money in Foreign coun- 
tries, 

Send for Circulars to 


E. J. Mathews & Company, Agents, 


No. 2 Wall St., New York. 


The late Right Honorable John Bright was one of the 
original Sharehoiders and Trustees of this Bank, and re- 
mained such until the day of his decease. 
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‘The Gladstone” 
LAMP 


is the finest lamp in aIiie, It 
ves a pure, soft, br ant 
st white lizht of S§ candle 
power. Purer ana brighter 
than gas light; softer than 
electric light—more che: r- 
ul than either. A Marvelous 
igs emvendinary Seresens 


Boeing is Believing. 
“wonderful lamp”’ itis 
indeed. Never needs trim- 
ming, mever smokes nor 
> breaks chimneys, never 
“smells of the oil;”? no 
. uttering, no climbing of 
he flame, po annoyance of 
pn kis d, and cannot 
explode. And besides all 
itgives» clear. white light, 
101020 tumes the size and 
brilliancy of any ordinary 
- house lamp! Finished in 
either bs ass, Nickel, Gold 
or Autique b ronze. Also 
The Gladstone Extension Study Lamp, 
for Clergymen, Editors, College Studeuts, Teachers, 
Professors, Physicians and other profes sional men. 
The Gladstone Banquet Lamps. 
The Gladstone Piano Lamps. 
Sead for price list. Single lamps at wholesale price, 
boxed and sent by express. gg Get our prices. * Seeing 


fedelicvind  ADSTONE LAMP © 
10 East lith St., Sou York. 


EDWARD STERN & CO. 

















Printers .° Publishers, 


MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 


FINE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE »° BOOK 
# PRINTING « 











And All Kinds of Commercial Work. 


ESTIMATES CHEERFULLY 
GIVEN. 


3i, 33 & 35 NORTH TENTH ST. 
PHILADELPHIA. 





AMERICAN 


uk Note Compan, 


78 to 86 Trinity Place, 
NEW YORK. 


Business Founded 1795. 


Incorporated under Laws of State of New York, 
1858. Reorganized 1879. 


ENGRAVERS AND PRINTERS OF 


BONDS, POSTAGE AND REVENUE 
STAMPS, LEGAL TENDER AND 
NATIONAL BANK NOTES of 
the UNITED STATES; and 
for Foreign Governments. 


ENGRAVING AND PRINTING. 


BANK NOTES, SHARE CERTIFICATES, 
BONDS FOR GOVERNMENTS AND 
CORPORATIONS, DRAFTS, 
CHECKS, BILLS OF EX- 
CHANGE, STAMPS, ETC., 

In the finest and most artistic style 
FROM SPEEL PLATES. 


With Special Safeguards to Prevent Counterfeit- 
ing. Special Paper manufactured exclu- 
sively for use of the Company, 


SAFETY COLORS. SAFETY PAPERS. 


Work Executed in Fireproof 
Buildings. 
LITHOGRAPHIC AND 
TYPE PRINTING. 
RAILWAY TICKETS 
OF IMPROVED STYLES. 
SHOW CARDS, 
LABELS, 
CALENDARS. 


Blank Books of every Description. 


JAMES MACDONOUGH, President. 
AUG. D. SHEPARD, 


TOURO ROBERTS( IN, t Vice-Presidents. 


rHEO. H. FREELAND, Sec’y and Treas, 


JNO. E. CURRIER, Ass’t Sec’y. 


J. K. MYERS, Ass't Treas. 
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The talk that pleases men of brains 

Is not the talk that most explains, 

But that which grapples fleeting sense 
With hooks of clinching evidence. 


Drs. Starkey & Patan, Dear Sirs : ‘Your Compound 
Oxygen has done everything for meas a sufferer from 
hy Mrs, E. N. Hunt. 


t » 
New Rochelle, N. Y., Oct. 12, 1888. 


_ Drs, Starkey & Paven, Dear Sirs : “I take pleasure 
in stating that my daughter, who, for almost all her life, 


has suffered from Bronchial Asthma, has received decided 
benefit from your Compound Oxygen treatment.” 
Joun J. Mason, M.D. 


Celumbus, Ga., Aug. 13, 1888. 


Drs. Starkey & Pacen, Dear Sirs : **I took one treat- 
ment of your Compound Oxygen last year and it cured 
me of Catarrh.”’ W. W. Dow tinea. 

Toleston, Lake County, Texas. 


Drs. Starkey & Pacen, Dear Sirs : **My son has had 
no attacks of Bronchitis since using your Compound Oxy- 
gen treatment.”’ Mrs. A, A. Conn. 


Decatur, Ga., July 29, 1888. 


Drs. Starkey & Paren, Dear Sirs: 1 have been en- 
tirely relieved of Dyspepsia by the use of your Compound 
Oxygen treatment.’ 











Mrs. Louise BuckNER. 
125 West 34th Street, New York City. 


Drs. Starkey & Pacen, Dear Sirs; ‘I most cordially 
recommend your Compound Oxygen treatment to all 

rsons suffering from Nervous Prostration.”’ 

Utica, Mies.. July 18, 1888. Mrs. Tuos. H. Lewis, 


| _ Drs. Starkey & Pacen, Dear Sirs: “I was very ill 
| indeed with Lung Trouble. 1 can only say that I believe 
your Compound Oxygen treatment saved my life.’” 
MatTILpA R, SpaMER. 
30 Robert Street, Baltimore, Md. 
“I believe the Compound Oxygen treatment as dis- 
pensed by you to be an invaluable remedy because of the 


incalculable benefit | received from its use. 
Rev. A. M. Smrru 


Pastor Evan. Lutheran Church. 
Myersville, Md., Aug. 6, 1888. 





“*Your Compound Oxygen treatment has done me much 
good—even saved my life.” Rev. T. J. Taytor. 
Warrenton, Warren Co., N. C., Oct. 6, 1888. 


“IT have used the Compound Oxygen with much satis- 
faction,” Rk. 1. WARNER, 
Professor of Alma College. 
St. Thomas, Ont., Sept. 22, 1888. 








I have positive proof, in my own case, that warrants me 


| in giving Compound Oxygen the highest praise for Dis- 
Pe Cc. L. 


orders of the Liver. Rorn. 


Meadows, McLean Co., Ill., Oct. 8, 1888. 





“My wife says I must tell 
would have been in her grave i 
pound Oxygen.” 

Milton, Del., Aug. 8, 1888. 


by she believes that she 
it had not been for Com- 

J. B- Musrarp. 
Postmaster. 


There you have hooks of evidence—all genuine, too—selected from a host of testimonials which any one can have 
by sending to Drs. Starkey & Palen for their brochure of 200 pages, or their quarterly review.—Health and Life. 


These publications are free of charge, 


and contain the records of the Compound Oxygen treatment in cases of 


Consumption, Asthma, Bronchitis, Dyspepsia, Catarrh, Hay Fever, Headache, Debility, Nervous Prostration, Neural - 


gia, Rheumatism, and all chronic and nervous disorders. 


Drs. Starkey & Palen's office records show over 45,000 different cases in which their Compound Oxygen treatment 


has been used both by Physicians in their practice and by invalids independently. f 
i power of the Compound Oxygen treatment to encourage the most morbid. 


inspection, and contain enough evidence of the 


These records are always open for 


i Drs. Starkey & Palen introduced their Compound Oxygen treatment into — use, 
ona 


It is twenty years now since 


and the evidences of its power for good are the revitalized men and women who gladly endorse its except 


a wer, 


Address Drs. Starkey & Pacen, No. 1529 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa.; 33: Montgomery Street, San Francisco 


Cal.; 58 Church Street, Toronto, Canada. 
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yey GE: FIDELITY-AND + 
CASUALTY +-COMPANY 


OF-NEW-YORK + +*+ # # 
NOS. 214 AND 216 BROADWAY 














CASH CAPITAL $250,000 ASSETS OVER $900,000 








OFFICERS 


WM. M. RICHARDS, President 
GEO. F. SEWARD, Vice-Pres't, ROB’T J. HILLAS, Sec'y 
EDW’D L. SHAW, Assistant Secretary 


DIRECTORS 


President American Exchange National Bank. 
President Atlantic Dock Company 
Of David Dows & Co, 

President Chemical National Bank. 
President C. R. R. of N. J. 
Capitalist. 

. Capitalist. 

President Merchants’ National Bank. 
Of J. L. & D. S. Riker. 

: Capitalist. 
President Atlantic Trust Co. 

Of Moore & Wallace. 

President. 


Vice President. 


GEO. S. COE, 
J. S. T. STRANAHAN, 
A. E. ORR, 

G. G. WILLIAMS, 

J. ROGERS MAXWELL, 
A. B, HULL, . 

H. A. HURLBUT, 

J. D. VERMILYE, 
JOHN L. RIKER, 

J. G. McCULLOUGH, 
W. H. MALE, 

T. S. MOORE, 

WM. M. RICHARDS, 
GEO. F. SEWARD, 


DEPARTMENTAL MANAGERS 


Frpetity DEPARTMENT, 

Law DEPARTMENT, 

ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT, 
PLATE-GLASS DEPARTMENT, 

BorLeR DEPARTMENT, 

Emp.overs’ LIABILITY DEPARTMENT, 
ELEVATOR DEPARTMENT, 


CHAS. C. NADAL, ATrrorRNgEy. 
EDW’D E. CLAPP, SuPpERINTENDENT. 
F, E, SHIPMAN, SuPERINTENDEN1 

E. B. DUVALL, SUPERINTENDEN' 

C. E. WAITE, SUPERINTENDENT, 

E. S. PEGRAM, SuPERINTENDENT. 





E. FERMOR HALL, SUPERINTENDENT. 
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* THE FIDELITY AND CASUALTY COMPANY. 








The following article respecting this Company was published 


in the United States Review for September : 
SOUND, LIBERAL AND SUCCESSFUL, 
The Fidelity and Casualty Company, of New York, 


now so well known all over the country, com- 
menced business May ist, 1876. With a broad 
and liberal charter, a substantial capital, and a 
board of directors composed of representative 
business men of New York, the company at 
once went vigorously to work in the develop- 
| ment of its special features. These are Guaran- 
tee or Fidelity insurance, insurance against Ac- 
cidents to persons, Steam Boiler insurance, and 
insurance against breakage of Plate Glass; and 
it is a matter worthy of note that in all these 
branches the company has attained pronounced 
success. 

The Fidelity feature, though comparatively new in the Ame- 
rican insurance world, has long had high standing and extensive 
support in Europe. The Fidelity Company was the first United 
States organization to take up the system, and the same reasons 
which have made this insurance popular abroad have given it a 
stable hold here. Briefly, the purpose of the plan is to afford by 
corporate security and management all, and more than all, the 
facilities and guarantees existing in private suretyship. Ina 
word, it provides security by organized business methods for the 
faithful performance of duties by persons holding positions of 
trust and responsibility. The embarrassments and dissatisfactions 
arising out of the old system of private guarantees are well under- 
stood. Men of means often become private bondsmen with much 
reluctance, and not infrequently at their ultimate personal cost, 
while on the other hand men of undoubted character and ability 
have been compelled to forego the acceptance of valuable positions 
because of their inability to obtain the required security. The 
Fidelity insurance system has changed all this. It does as a busi- 
ness matter, with perfect simplicity and absolute security, what 
private persons have heretofore done as a matter of favor. Its 
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advantages, therefore, are strikingly apparent, and because of 
these it has naturally met with widspread success in this country. 
As indicating the measure of its popularity it may be stated that 
the Fidelity Company has on file the records of more than fifty 
thousand persons who have applied for its bonds, and these ne- 
cessarily cover, of course, business relations with many of the 
largest corporationsinthe land. The system of Fidelity insurance 
has come to stay and to grow. It plays an important part in the 
business world and has become almost indispensable. It is, indeed, 
held in such high esteem that nearly all of the great States of the 
country have, by special acts of their respective legislatures, pro- 
vided for the acceptance of Fidelity guarantees in lieu of personal 
securities on the official bonds required by law. 

One of the most important transactions of the Fidelity and 
Casualty Company’s business is that relating to Accident insurance. 
In this department, as in all others, the company has long held a 
leading rank among the organizations of its class. The liability 
to personal accident, existing in manifold forms, is readily under- 
stood, and it is interesting to note the large business that is done 
in providing indemnity against it. Over three millions of dollars 
were paid in accident losses last year in the United States, and it 
is perhaps startling to realize that about one in eight of all policies 
issued eventually become claims. The Fidelity and Casualty 
Company’s policies provide against accidents of every descrip- 
tion at a merely nominal cost, and the policies are issued at a 
moment's notice, without medical examination and without lhabil- 
ity for premium assessments. In case of death they secure the 
payment of the full amount named therein, and when disablement 
from injury arises a fixed weekly indemnity is paid. 

The insurance of Employers against their Legal Liability in cases 
of accident to their employes, falls w ithin the class of Accident 
insurance. The Fidelity and Casualty Company transacts this 
branch, and also the insurance of landlords, as against their legal 
liability tor accidents to any person, as, for instance, in elevators. 

In the Employer’s Liability, Elevator and Steam Boiler branches, 
the company undertakes to make inspections of the shops, plants 
and boilers, respectively, covered by its insurance, with a view to 


lessen its risk and to guarantee the safety of all concerned to the 
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fullest extent possible. For this purpose a corps of about twenty 
experts is employed skilled in their respective duties. It is not 
without reason that the company claims that the inspection ser- 
vice rendered is worth the full amount of the premiums charged 
for the inspection and insurance, and that the public at large who 
pay no premiums in the given cases, but are liable to accidents 
from defective plants, notably in the case of elevators, are large 
gainers by its inspection system. 

The system of Plate Glass insurance is also a very important 
factor in the company’s business. Until about the year 1874 plate 
glass insurance was but little known in this country, but since 
that date it has become eminently popular in all directions. Three 
companies, of which the Fidelity and Casualty is one, had in 
force at the close of the year 1888 over three millions of dollars 
of insurance in that line, and the same three companies during 
that year paid for breakages nearly $240,000! 

The Fidelity and Casualty Company is recommended to the 
public because of its financial strength and the integrity and 
liberality of its management. Its assets now aggregate about 
$1,000,000, and it has paid losses amounting to more than 
$1,500,000. This year its premium writings will reach, probably, 
nearly if not quite $1,200,000. Its several branches of business 
are so classified as to details and direction as to possess all the 
essential features of separate enterprises, and yet by their inter- 
relation in the one organization their normal individual strength, 
respectively, is enhanced by their mutual association. The 
scheme of the Fidelity and Casualty Company is broad, bold and 
comprehensive, and withal, it is likewise most practicable and 
secure. The success achieved by the company demonstrates its 
present worth and popularity, and its fast-increasing growth 
bespeaks the yet more brilliant success which the future has for 
it in store.— United States Review. 








FOR FURTHER INFORMATION OR NAMES OF AGENTS 


ADDRESS 


THE FIDELITY AND CASUALTY COMPANY 


NEW YORK 

















Does it hurt 
the Clothes? 


We hear that some woman said 


H& of Pearline—« it’s the greatest thing I 
ever saw for easy wash- 


KY Ve why ing and cleaning, in 
Ct fact it does so much 
= I'm afraid of it.” She 
recalls the old saying, 

“too good to be true.” 


How absurd to 
is suppose that the 
| universal popu- 
HY, larity of Pearline 
_».iS due to any- 
x... thing but won- 
£*> derful merit. 

aa Flow absurd to 
j= 5 suppose that mill- 
fe po ions of women 
| would use PEARLINE 


year after year if it hurt 


























the hands or clothing. 

How absurd to suppose that any sane man would risk 
a fortune in advertising an article which would not stand 
the most severe (and women are critical) tests. 

That’s just what PEARLINE will stand—test it for 
easy work—quality of work—for saving time and labor 
—wear and tear—economy—test it any way you will— 
but test ct. You'll find PEARLINE irresistible. 

Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers are offering 
Beware ee aS to be Pearline, or ‘‘ the 
ine. S FALSE—they are not, and 


besides are dangerous. 166 Manufactured only by JAMES PYLE, New York. 
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Albany Perforated 
Wrapping Paper Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
WRITING, WRAPPING, 
ee ee TOILET, “ ANTI-RUST,” 
Price Reduced AND MEDICATED PAPERS. 
50 per cent. Principal Office, Albany, N. Y. 


This Fixture Heavily Plated 


—AND— 
LONDON: British Patent Perforated Paper Company, 


Four 1000-Shet Rolls “===. 


BEST STANDARD BRAND Manilla, White, and Colored Wrapping Paper 





Branch Offices: NEW YORK, CHICAGO, BOSTON. 


(Not Medicated) 
DELIVERED FREE a: sities 
ALL SIZES AND WEIGHTS. 
/nywhere in the United States ; 
on receipt of Anti-Rust Wrapping Paper for Bright Goods. 
ONE DOLLAR. PERFECT PROTECTION AGAINST INJURY FROM 








DAMPNESS. 


OUR MEDICATED PAPER 


For sufferers from Hemorrhoids has proved a most successful vehicle for emollient and astringent remedies, 
affording a weans of securing fur chronic cascs that regular, px rsistent treatment without which the advice and 
remedies of the ablest physicians fail to relieve. 

This paper, heavily charged with an ointment approved by the profession, offers a method of treatment 
free from the inconvenience and annoyance attending the use of other remedies. The itching ty, of the 
disease quickly yields to its influence. 

We submit a few extracts from the many letters we receive as to the value of our 


Medicated Paper. The originals may be seen at our office. 





31 Somerset Sr., Boston, Mass., July 1, 1885. Norristown, Pa., Dec. 15, 1886. 
A. P. W. Paper Co. A. P. W. Paper Co. 

GEeNTLEMEN,— Your Medicated Toilet Paper is useful GENTLEMEN ,—Having recommended your Medicated 
in the treatment of Anal diseases, aliaying to a great Paper to a number of my patients suffering from Hem- 
extent the intense itching, ix a remedy easily applied, pn on ty find it of great benefit in preventing the 
and a trial is convincing of its m rits. | intense itching, and in some cases has made a perma- 

F. M. Jonson, M.D. | nent cure, 


New York, April 18, 1885. 
Your Medicated Paper has becn used with most 
gratifying result. It is a splendid remedy and has my 


. New Haven, Feb. 1, 1886. 
It is a decided pleasure to find an advertised article 
possessing real merit. I enclose $1 for a further 


supply. unqualified endorsement. Please send two 1000-sheet 
New York, April 5, 1886. rolls. 

From a Puysictan.—I am much pleased with your Custon. Iowa, Ang. 3, 1887. 
sample of Medicated Paper. Please send me eight T have tried your Medicated Paper, find it good, and 
packages and pocket case for $1 enclosed. enclose one dollar for further supply. 

Pirrepuren, Pa., Aug. 7, 1887. ARECLE, Pina Co., Arntzona, June 14, 1887. 

L enclose Postal Note for four rolls Medicated Paper, | _ Please send me ten rolls of your most excellent 
the best remedy we have ever found. | Medicated Paper. 

Denver, Cou., April 19, 1887. University, Miss., July 8, 1887. 

I have found your Medicated Paper superior to any T I have had great benefit from your Medicated Paper 
ever saw, and enclose one dollar for more of it. and enclose Postal Note for another roll. 


Pocket Packet, - - - - - - - - - - $0.10 

Price per Roll of 1000 Sheets, securely wrapped in Tin Foil, - 0.50 

Eight Packets and Neat Pocket Case, - - - - - - 1.00 

Two 1000-Sheet Rolls and Nickel Fixture, - - - - 1.30 
Delivered Free, anywhere in the United States, on receipt of price. Address 


Albany Perforated Wrapping Paper Co., Albany, N.Y. 
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RICHARDSON & BOYNTON CO.’S 


“PERFECT” 


(Trade-Mark 


WARM-AIR 


AND 


HOT-WATER HEATERS 


are in construction and modern im- 


provements greatly in advance of all 





others. 


“Perfect” Gas-Tight Furnace. . a en eee 


Correspondence solicited and Estimates furnished 


for heating 


CHURCHES, SCHOOLS, 


LECTURE-ROOMS, 


HOSPITALS 





or other buildings, Pusiic or PRivaTE. 





Send for Testimonials. 
“Perfect” Hot-Water Heater. 


RICHARDSON & BOYNTON CoO. 


Sole Manufacturers, 


Nos. 232 & 234 WATER STREET. 
84 Lake St., Chicago. NEW YORK. 
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and All Lovers of Fine Teas 


THE CHOICEST EVER IMPORTED. NOTHING LIKE IT EVER 
KNOWN IN QUALITY, PRICES, PREMIUMS AND DISCOUNTS. 


A Cuance of a Lire-rime. Cer Pacwium No. 27. 

Latest and Best Inducements offered in Premiums and Discounts to in- 
troduce and get orders for our New Teas Just Received, which are Picked 
from the Select Tea Gardens of China and Jae, none but the High- 
est Grade Leaf being used. All guaranteed absolutely Pure. Handsome 
New Premiums of Imported China, Lamps, &c., given away with 
orders of $10.00 and upwards, or discounts made if preferred. Good 

Teas 30, 35 & gocts. Excellent Family Teas so & 6octs. Very Best 
to rene. | pods Special—We will send by mail a Trial Order o 
4 bs. of our very Fine Teas on receipt of $2.00. When orde be 
particular and state if you want Formosa or Amoy Oolong, Mixed, Young Hyson, Genpowane, te 
verial, Japan,English Breakfast or Sun-Sun Chop. No pe 5 Remember we deal onl in Pure 
Goods. Send at once for a Trial Order tothe Old Reliable and enjoy a cup of Good Tea. For 
part'cularsaddress The Great American Tea Co., 31 and 33 Vesey St., New York, RY. I’ O. Box 287. 


INLESS EC EFFECTUAL 
=<PIL sey 


CO EDICINE 
Yor Bilious and Nervous Disorders, such as Wind and Pain in the Stomach, Sick Headache, Giddiness, Fulness, and 
Swelling after Meals, Dizziness and Drowsiness, Cold Chills, Flushings of Heat, Loss of Appetite, Shortness of Breath 
Costiveness, Scurvy, Blotches on the Skin, Disturbed Sleep, Frightful Dreams, and all Nervous and Trembling Sersa- 
tions. The First Dose will give Relief in Twenty Minutes, This is no fiction. Every Sufferer is 
earnestly invited to try one Box of these Pills, and they will be acknowledged to be a Wonderful Medicine. 
Beecuam’s Pits, taken as directed, will quickly RESTORE FEMALES to complete health, For a 


Weak Stomach; Impaired Digestion; Disordered Liver; 


They Act Hke Magic:—a /ew doses will work wonders upon the Vital Organs; Strengthening the muscular 













BLU ay) BELLER News To Laoies 
T 









System ; restoring long-lost Complexion ; bringing back the KEEN EDGE OF APPETITE, and arousing with the Roszsup 
or Hrattn the whole physical energy of the human frame. These are * facts "' admitted by thousands, in all classes 
of society ; and one of the best guarantees to the Nervous and Debilitated is that Bescnam’s Pitts Have THE LaRcest 


Sate oF ANY Patent Mepicing In THE WoxkLpv. Full directions with each Box. 


Prepared only by THOS. BEECHAM, St. Helens, Lancashire, England. 


Sold by Drugeists generally Be. F. ALLEN & CO., 365 and 367 Canal St., New York, Sole Agents for the 


United States, wHo (if your druggist does not keep them) 


WILL MAIL BEECHAM’S PILLS ON RECEIPT OF PRICE, 25 CENTS A BOX. 


J.R. JUDD & CO., 


101, 103 & 105 W. 36th St., New York. 
The - Most - Reliable - Athletic - Furnishers. 


SUPPLIES FOR 













Tennis, Running, Base-Ball, Bicycling, 
Foot-Ball, Skating, Gymnastics, Lacrosse, 
. Shooting, Fencing, Fishing, Rowing- 
Machines, Pulley-weights, Chest-bars, etc. 
INDIAN CLUBS AND NEW STYLE DUMB-BELLS. 
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_ T have been a constant sufferer for years 
(from about Nov. ist until the following 


June) from SEVERE COLDS in my HEAD. 


and THROAT, in fact the whole mucous 
tissue from the nose down to and includ- 
ing the BRONCHIAL TUBES were more or 
less affected. It was fast developing into 
CHRONIC CATARRH. I had tried most 
known remedies and was finally per- 
suaded last March to use 

“PONDS EXTRACT.” 
I snuffed it up my nose and inhaled it, 
gargled my throat with it and swallowed 
it. It gelieved me wonderfully and has 
efiected almost a radical cure. I have 
used it for BURNS, BRUISES and SPRAINS, 
and believe it invaluable in such cases. 

I ‘believe also that no family should 
be without it in the house, feeling as I do 
that it comprises A WHOLE PHARMA- 
COPEIA WITHIN ITSELF. 

Yours very respectfully, 
FREDERIC E. FINCK. 








If you have a 


COLD or COUGH, 


acute or leading to 
CONSUMPTION, 


scoTT’S 
EMULSION 


OF PURE COD LIVER OIL 


AND HYPOPHOSPHITES 
OF LIME AND 80D4 


as plain Cod Liver Oi]. A ulsion, better 
than all others made. For all forms of Wasting Dis- 
cases, Bronchitis, 
CONSUMPTION, 
Scrofula, and as a Flesh is 





_ BEST PHYSICIAN 














Ask your Stationer ; 
if not found. Write for 
testimonials, catalogues, 
etec., to 





PORTABLE COPYING PRESS AND STATIONERY CO. 





GRAND BAPIDS, MICH. 


action of some alkali, potash, soda or even am- 
nae Cocoa which has been prepared hy one of these 
chemical processes, can usually be recognized at once by 
the distinct alkaline reaction of the infusion in water. 


W. Baker & Co.’s Breakfast Cocoa 


do mamalepennt pee She Sap lee Ee Sis be 

fect mechanical processes, me chemieal being oe 

used in its prepnention. » apse no 5 ogame 
greatest 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies, Se ae attractive and beautiful red color which is 
of 98 absolutely pure and natural cocoa. 





only 7: 
‘all Street; New 


= a, aad egeieot agent Se ooh a'sF mpeg with the mal 
eaty imcans. Rover. Barina’ Powoen Ca, 6 | W Baker & Co.y Dorchester, Mass 





The Rquitable Life Assurance Society 


Does a Larger Business, 
Holds a Larger Surplus, 
Gives a Better Contract, 
And Pays its Losses more Promptly 


THAN ANY OTHER 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY IN THE WORLD. 











FoR PARTICULARS ADDRESS 
ROBERT B. SCHWARZKOPF, 
GENERAL AGENT, 
Box 249. | 120 BROADWAY, N. Y. 





